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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO   THE   SKCOND  PART. 


THE  Americans  have  a  democratic  state  of 
society,  which  has  naturally  suggested  to 
them  certain  laws  and  certain  political  manners. 
It  has  also  created  in  their  minds  many  feelings 
and  opinions  which  were  unknown  in  the  old 
aristocratic  societies  of  Europe.  It  has  destroyed 
or  modified  the  old  relations  of  men  to  each  oth- 
er, and  has  established  new  ones.  The  aspect 
of  civil  society  has  been  as  much  altered  as  the 
face  of  the  political  world. 

I  have  treated  of  the  former  subject  in  the  work 
which  I  published,  five  years  ago,  upon  American 
Democracy ;  the  latter  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent book.  These  two  Parts  complete  each  other, 
and  form  but  a  single  work. 

But  I  must  warn  the  reader  immediately  against 
an  error  which  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  me. 
Because  I  attribute  so  many  different  effects  to 
the  principle  of  equality,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  I  consider  this  principle  as  the  only  cause 
of  everything  that  takes  place  in  our  day.     This 
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would  be  Jittributing  to  inc  a  very  narrow  view 
of  things. 

A  multitude  of  the  opinions,  sentiments,  and 
instincts  which  belong  to  our  times  owe  their 
origin  to  circumstances  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  principle  of  equality,  or  are  even 
hostile  to  it.  Thus,  taking  the  United  States  for 
example,  I  could  easily  prove  that  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
religion  of  the  early  settlers,  their  acquired  knowl- 
edge, their  previous  habits,  have  exercised,  and 
still  do  exercise,  independently  of  democracy,  an 
immense  inlluence  upon  their  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Other  causes,  equally  independent 
of  the  principle  of  equality,  would  be  found  in 
Europe,  and  would  explain  much  of  what  is  pass- 
ing there. 

I  recognize  the  existence  and  the  efficiency 
of  all  these  various  causes ;  but  my  subject  does 
not  lead  me  to  speak  of  them.  I  have  not  un- 
dertaken to  point  out  the  origin  and  nature  of 
all  our  inclinations  and  all  our  ideas ;  I  have  only 
endeavored  to  show  how  far  both  of  them  are  af- 
fected by  the  equality  of  men's  conditions. 

As  I  am  firndy  convinced  that  the  democratic 
revolution  which  we  are  now  beholding  is  an  ir- 
resistible fact,  against  which  it  would  be  neither 
desirable  nor  prudent  to  contend,  some  persons 
perhaps  may  be  surprised  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  book,  I  have  often  applied  language  of  strong 
censure  to  the  democratic  communities  which  this 
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revolution  has  created.  The  simple  reason  is,  that 
precisely  hecause  I  was  not  an  o|)|)()nent  of  de- 
nioeracy,  I  wished  to  speak  of  it  with  all  sincerity. 
Men  will  not  receive  the  truth  from  their  enemies, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  oll'ered  to  them  by  their 
friends  ;  on  this  very  account,  I  have  frankly  ut- 
tered it.  1  helievcd  that  many  ])ersons  would 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  inform  men  of  the 
honefits  which  they  might  hope  to  receive  fiom 
the  establishment  of  equality,  whilst  very  few 
would  venture  to  })oint  out  from  afar  the  dangers 
with  which  it  would  be  attended.  It  is  princi- 
pally towards  these  dangers,  therefore,  that  1  di- 
rected my  gaze;  and,  believing  that  I  had  clearly 
discerned  what  they  are,  it  would  have  been  cow- 
ardice to  say  nothing  about  them. 

I  hope  the  same  impartiality  will  be  found  in 
this  second  work  which  people  seemed  to  observe 
in  its  predecessor.  Placed  between  the  conllicting 
opinions  which  divide  my  countrymen,  ^  have  en- 
deavored for  the  time  to  stifle  in  my  ow  i  bosom 
the  sympathy  or  the  aversion  that  1  felt  for  either. 
If  the  readers  of  my  book  find  in  it  a  sin^rle 
])hrase  intended  to  flatter  either  of  the  great 
parties  which  have  agitated  our  country,  or  any 
one  of  the  petty  factions  which  in  our  day  harass 
and  weaken  it,  let  them  raise  their  voices  and 
accuse  me. 

The  subject  which  I  wished  to  cover  by  my  in- 
vestigations is  immense  ;  for  it  includes  most  of 
the   feelings   and   opinions   produced    bv  the  new 
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condition  of  the  world's  ufliiirs.  Sucli  a  subject 
certainly  exceeds  my  strength,  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself. 
But  though  I  could  not  reach  the  object  at  which 
I  aimed,  my  readers  will  at  least  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  I  conceived  and  followed  out  the 
undertaking  in  a  spirit  which  rendered  me  wor- 
thy of  success. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   METHOD   OF   THE   AMLRICANS. 

I  THINK  that  in  no  country  in  tlie  civilized  world  is 
less  attention  paid  to  philosophy  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  have  no  philosophical  school  of 
their  own  ;  and  they  care  but  little  for  all  the  schools  into 
which  Europe  is  divided,  the  very  names  of  which  are 
scarcely  known  to  them. 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  conduct  their  understandino;  in  the 
same  manner,  and  govern  it  by  the  same  rules ;  that  is  to 
say,  without  ever  having  taken  the  trouble  to  define  the 
rules,  they  have  a  philosophical  method  common  to  the 
whole  people. 

To  evade  the  bondage  of  system  and  habit,  of  family- 
maxims,  class-opinions,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  national 
prejudices ;  to  accept  tradition  only  as  a  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  existing  facts  only  as  a  lesson  to  be  used  in  doing 
otherwise  and  doing  better;  to  seek  the  reason  of  thinjis  for 
one's  self,  and  in  one's  self  alone ;  to  tend  to  results  without 
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being  bound  to  moans,  and  to  aim  at  the  substance  through 
the  form;  —  such  are  tlie  j)rincii)al  cliaracteristics  of  what 
I  sliall  call  the  philosophical  method  of  the  Americans. 

But  if  I  go  further,  and  seek  amongst  these  character- 
istics the  principal  one  which  includi's  almost  all  the  rest, 
I  discover  that,  in  most  of  the  operations  of  mind,  each 
American  aj)i)eals  only  to  the  individual  etfort  of  his  own 
understanding. 

America  is  theivfore  one  of  the  countries  where  the 
precepts  of  Descartes  are  least  studied,  and  are  best  aj)- 
plied.  Nor  is  this  sur})rising.  The  Americans  do  not 
read  the  works  of  Descartes,  because  their  social  con- 
dition deters  them  from  speculative  studies ;  but  they  follow 
his  maxims,  because  this  same  social  condition  naturally 
disposes  their  minds  to  adopt  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  continual  movement  which  amtates 
a  democratic  community,  the  tie  which  unites  one  gener- 
ation to  another  is  relaxed  or  broken ;  every  man  there 
readily  loses  all  trace  of  the  ideas  of  his  forefathers,  or 
takes  no  care  about  them. 

Men  living  in  this  state  of  society  cannot  derive  their 
belief  from  the  opinions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ; 
for,  so  to  speak,  there  are  no  longer  any  classes,  or  those 
which  still  exist  are  composed  of  such  mobile  elements, 
that  the  body  can  never  exercise  any  real  control  over  its 
members. 

As  to  the  influence  which  the  intellect  of  one  man  may 
have  on  that  of  another,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  limited 
in  a  country  where  the  citizens,  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
are  all  closely  seen  by  each  other ;  and  where,  as  no  signs 
of  incontestable  greatness  or  superiority  are  perceived  in 
any  one  of  them,  they  are  constantly  brought  back  to  their 
own  reason  as  the  most  obvious  and  proximate  source  of 
truth.  It  is  not  only  confidence  in  this  or  that  man  which 
is  destroyed,  but  the  disposition  for  trusting  the  authority 
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of  any  man  whatsoever.  Every  one  shuts  liiinself  up  in 
his  own  breast,  and  affects  from  that  })oint  to  judge  the 
world. 

Tlie  practice  which  obtains  amongst  the  Americans,  of 
fixing  tiie  standard  of  their  judgment  in  themselves  alone, 
leads  them  to  other  habits  oi'  mind.  As  they  perceive-  that 
they  succeed  in  resolving  without  assistance  all  tin-  little 
dithculties  whicii  their  j)ractical  lite  jtresents,  they  n-adily 
conclude  that  everything  in  the  world  may  be  I'xplaincd, 
and  that  notliing  in  it  ti'anscends  the  limits  of  tlu'  under- 
standing. Thus  they  fall  to  denying  what  they  camiot 
comprehend;  which  leavi-s  them  but  littlejiiith  tbr  what- 
ever is  extraordinaiw,  and  an  almost  insurniountabU"  distaste 
for  whatever  is  supernatural.  As  it  is  on  their  own  testi- 
mony that  thev  are  accustomed  to  rely,  they  like  to  disciTU 
the  obii'ct  wliich  en<»;a<>vs  tlu'ir  attention  with  extreme 
clearness  ;  they  therefore  strij)  otf  as  nuicli  as  ])ossible  all 
that  covers  it,  they  rid  themselves  of  whatever  separates 
them  from  it,  they  remove  whatever  conceals  it  from  sight, 
in  order  to  view  it  more  closely  and  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  This  disposition  of  mind  soon  leads  them  to  contenm 
forms,  which  they  regard  as  useless  and  inconvenient  veils 
])laced  between  them  and  the  truth. 

The  Americans,  then,  have  not  required  to  extract  their 
])hilosoplii('al  method  from  books  ;  they  have  found  it  in 
themselves.  The  same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  what  has 
taken  })lace  in  Europe.  This  same  method  has  only  been 
established  and  made  popular  in  Europe  in  jiroportion  as 
the  condition  of  society  has  become  more  equal,  and  men 
liave  grown  more  like  each  other.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  connection  of  the  periods  in  whicli  this  change 
may  be  traced. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformers  subjected  some 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith  to  the  scrutiny  of  private 
judgment ;  but  they  still  withheld  from  it  the  discussion 
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of  all  the  rest.  In  the  sevonteeiitli  conturv,  Pmcon  in  the 
niitural  sciences,  and  Descartes  in  pliilosopliy  ])r(»i»erly  so 
called,  aholislied  ri'ceived  formulas,  destroyed  tlie  empire 
of  tradition,  and  overthrew  the  authority  of  the  schools. 
The  ])hilosophers  of  the  eiu;hteentii  century,  «ri'iieralizin^' 
at  length  the  same  principle,  undertook  to  suhmit  to  the 
private  Judgment  of  each  man  all  the  ohjects  of  his  helief. 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  l^uther,  Descartes,  and  Vol- 
taire employed  the  same  method,  and  that  they  differed 
only  in  the  greater  or  less  use  which  tlu'v  professed  slumld 
be  made  of  it  ?  AVhy  did  the  Reformers  confine  them- 
selves so  closely  within  the  circle  of  religious  ideas?  Why 
did  Descartes,  choosing  only  to  apply  his  nu!thod  to  certain 
matters,  though  he  had  made  it  fit  to  be  apj)lied  to  all,  de- 
clare that  men  might  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  philo- 
sophical, but  not  in  matters  })olitical?  liow  haj)i)ened  it 
that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  those  general  aj)plications 
were  all  at  once  drawn  from  this  same  method,  which  Des- 
cartes and  his  j)redecess()rs  had  either  not  ])erceived  or  had 
rejected  ?  To  what,  lastly,  is  the  fiict  to  be  attributed,  that 
at  this  period  the  method  we  are  speaking  of  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  schools,  to  penetrate  into  society  and 
become  the  common  standard  of  intelligence  ;  and  that, 
after  it  had  become  popular  among  the  French,  it  has  been 
ostensibly  ado[)ted  or  secretly  followed  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ? 

The  philosophical  method  here  designated  may  have 
been  born  in  the  sixteenth  century,  —  it  may  have  been 
more  accurately  defined  and  more  extensively  api)lied  in 
the  seventeenth ;  but  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other 
could  it  be  commonly  adopted.  Political  laws,  the  con- 
dition of  society,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  are  derived 
from  these  causes,  were  as  yet  opposed  to  it. 

It  was  discovered  at  a  time  when  men  were  beo-innino: 
to  equalize  and  assimilate  their  conditions.     It  eonld  only 
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])(»  mMicrallv  foUowt'd  in  niit's  wlicn  tlinsi'  iMtnditiiiiis  liad  at 
li'iiiitli  lu'coim*  in'iu-ly  I'ljUid,  iiiid  iiicii  iicjirly  alike. 

'I'lic  |)liil(»s()j»liical  iiK'tiiod  ol'  tlic  ciu.liti'cntli  cnitury  is, 
tlii'ii,  lint  onl}'  I'^rciu'li,  l)iit  it  is  dt'Tiiocratic  ;  and  tiiis  cx- 
])l;»iiis  why  it  was  so  readily  admitted  tliroiiiiliout  Europe, 
where  it  lias  coiitrihuted  so  j)owerl'iilly  to  eliaiiii;e  tlie  tiiee 
ot"  society.  It  is  not  Id'causi'  tli  ■  Fi'eiieh  have  cliaiiifed 
tlieir  foi'iiier  oj)iMioiis,  and  altered  their  former  manners, 
that  they  have  eonvnised  tlie  world  ;  hut  heeaiise  they 
were  the  Hrst  to  <i;enerah/e  and  hrinii  ^*'  liijht  a  philosophi- 
cal method,  hy  the  aid  of  which  it  became  easy  to  attack 
all  that  was  old,  and  to  opt'n  a  j>ath  to  all  that  was  new. 

If  it  he  aski'd  why,  at  the  present  day,  this  sanu>  method 
is  more  riiioronslv  followed  and  moi'e  freiinentlv  applied  hv 
the  Fri'nch  than  hy  the  Americans,  altlion<j;li  the  j)rinci[)Ie 
of  equality  is  no  less  ('om[)lete  and  of  more  aneient  date 
amonifst  tlu'  latter  j)eoj)le,  tlie  fact  may  be  attributed  to 
two  circumstances,  which  it  is  first  essential  to  have  clearly 
understood. 

It  must  never  be  foro;otten  that  reliii'ion  gave  birth  to 
A njxlo- American  society.  In  the  United  States,  relio;ion 
is  thei-efore  minified  with  all  the  habits  of  the  nati(»n  and 
all  the  feeliniis  of  patriotism,  whence  it  derives  a  peculiar 
force.  To  this  reason  another  of  no  less  ])ower  may  be 
addi'd :  in  America,  reliijion  has,  as  it  were,  laid  down  its 
own  limits.  Ilelijiious  institutions  have  remained  wholly 
distinct  from  ])olitical  institutions,  so  that  former  laws  have 
been  easily  changed  whilst  former  belief  has  remained  un- 
shaken. Christianity  has  therefore  retained  a  strong  hold 
(m  the  public  mind  in  America  ;  and  I  would  more  partic- 
ularly remark,  that  its  sway  is  not  only  that  of  a  j)hilosoph- 
ical  doctrine  which  has  been  adopted  uj)on  incpiiry,  but  of 
a  religion  wdnch  is  believed  without  discussion.  In  the 
United  States,  Christian  sects  are  infinitely  diversified  and 
perpetually  modified  ;    but  Christianity  itself  is  an   estab- 
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lislicd  aiul  irrosistil)le  fact,  wliicli  no  one  inidtrtakcs  oitlior 
to  attack  or  to  dcfciid.  Tlic  AiiU'ricaiis,  liavini;  admittcfl 
the  jiriiH'ipal  doctriiu's  of  tlic  Christian  r('Ii;;i(»M  w  itiiout  iii- 
(|uiry,  arc  ol)lio;('(l  to  accept  in  like  manner  a  jfreat  nuinlu'r 
of  moral  trutiis  ori<i;inatini>;  in  it  and  connected  with  it. 
Hence  tlic  activity  of  individnal  iuialvsis  is  resti'ained 
within  narrow  limits,  and  many  of  the  most  imjxtrtant  of 
human  opinions  are  n-moved  from  its  influence. 

'J'he  second  circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is, 
that  the  social  condition  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
cans are  democratic,  hut  thev  liave  not  had  a  democratic 
revolution.  They  arrived  upon  the  soil  they  occupy  in 
nearly  the  corulition  in  which  we  see  them  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  this  is  of  considerable  importance. 

There  are  no  revolutions  which  do  not  shake  existinji 
behef,  enervate  authority,  and  throw  doubts  owv  com- 
monly received  ideas.  The  effect  of  all  revolutions  is, 
therefore,  more  or  less,  to  surrender  men  to  their  own 
y;uidance,  and  to  open  to  the  mind  of  every  man  a  void 
and  almost  unlimited  range  of  s])eculation.  When  equal- 
ity of  conditions  succeeds  a  protracted  conflict  between  the 
different  classes  of  which  the  elder  society  was  composed, 
envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  ])ride  and  exairgerated 
self-confidence,  seize  upon  the  human  heart,  and  plant  their 
sway  in  it  for  a  time.  This,  independently  of  equality 
itself,  tends  powei*f\dly  to  divide  men,  —  to  lead  them  to 
mistrust  the  judgment  of  each  otlier,  and  to  seek  the  light 
of  truth  nowhere  but  in  themselves.  Every  one  then 
attempts  to  be  his  own  sufficient  guide,  and  makes  it  his 
boast  to  form  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects.  Men  are 
no  longer  boinid  together  by  ideas,  but  by  interests ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  human  opinions  were  reduced  to  a  sort 
of  intellectual  dust,  scattered  on  every  side,  unable  to  col- 
lect, unable  to  cohere. 

Thus,  that  independence  of  mind  which  equality  sup- 
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poses  to  exist  Is  never  so  ^rcat,  never  ;i|t|>ejnN  so  exces- 
sive, as  at  tlu'  time  uhen  e(|nality  is  Iteninninu'  t<»  estalili^li 
itself,  and  in  the  conrse  of  tliat  |iaint'iil  lalK»r  l»y  wiiieii  it  is 
estalilislied.  Tiiat  sort  of  intellectual  freedom  which  eiinal- 
itv  mav  j^ive  on^ht,  therefore,  to  he  very  carefullv  <listin- 
^uished  from  the  anarchy  which  revolution  hriniis.  lOach 
of  these  two  tilings  nuist  he  separately  considered,  in  order 
not  to  conceive  exau^erated  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future. 

I  heliev*'  that  tlu'  men  wlio  will  live  uinU'r  the  new  forms 
of  society  will  make  fiv(|uent  use  of  their  ])ri\  ate  judnint-nt, 
hut  I  am  far  from  thinking;  that  they  will  often  ahuse  it. 
This  is  attrihutahle  to  a  cause  of  moiv  tjieneral  ap[»Iication 
to  all  democratic  countries,  and  whicli,  in  the  lon^  run, 
must  needs  restrain  in  them  the  inrlependence  of  individual 
speculation  within  fixed,  and  sometimes  narrow,  limits. 

I  sliall  proceed  to  point  out  this  cause  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF   THK    PRINCIPAL    SOLRCK    OF    liKLIFF   AMONG    DEMOCRATIC 

NATIONS. 

AT  (lifFcront  periods,  do^mjitical  lu'licf  is  iiu)ro  or  loss 
comiuon.  It  iiriscs  in  dirtcivnt  wnvs,  and  it  inav 
('liaiioo  its  object  and  its  form  ;  hut  under  no  circunistan- 
ccs  will  dofrniatical  lu-lief  cease  to  exist,  or,  in  otlier  words, 
men  will  never  cease  to  entertain  some  oj)inions  on  trust, 
and  without  discussion.  If  every  one  luidertook  to  form 
all  his  own  oj)inions,  and  to  seek  for  truth  l)y  isolated  paths 
struck  out  bv  himself  alone,  it  would  follow  that  no  consid- 
erahle  number  of  men  would  ever  luiite  in  any  common 
belief. 

But  obviously  without  such  common  belief  no  society 
can  ])r()sj)er,  —  say,  rather,  no  society  can  exist  ;  for  with- 
out ideas  held  in  common,  there  is  no  common  action,  and 
without  common  action  there  may  still  be  men,  but  there 
is  no  social  body.  In  order  that  society  shoidd  exist,  and, 
a  fortiori^  that  a  society  should  prosper,  it  is  required  that 
all  the  minds  of  the  citizens  should  be  rallied  and  held  to- 
gether by  certain  ))re(lominant  ideas  ;  and  this  cannot  be 
the  case  unless  each  of  them  sometimes  draws  his  o])inions 
from  the  common  source,  and  consents  to  accept  certain 
matters  of  belief  already  formed. 

If  I  now  consider  man  in  his  isolated  capacity,  I  find 
that  dogmatical  belief  is  not  less  indispensable  to  him  in 
order  to  live  alone,  than  it  is  to  enable  him  to  co-operate 
with  liis  fellows.  If  man  were  forced  to  demonstrate  for 
himself  all  the  truths  of  which  he  makes  daily  use,  his  task 
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woiiM  lU'Vcr  end.  \lo  would  exhaust  liis  streiiiitli  in  prc- 
jtaratnry  drmonstratidh  without  t'ViT  advaii('iii;j;  liryoiid 
tin  in.  As,  from  tli"  shortnt^s  of  liis  life,  he  has  imt  the 
time,  nor,  from  the  limits  of  his  iiit('lli;j!;i'iu'i',  the  capacity, 
to  accompli>h  this,  lie  is  !vdu<'ed  to  take  upon  trust  a  mun- 
hei'  of  t;ict>  and  opinions  which  he  has  not  had  eithei*  the 
time  or  till'  power  to  vei'ify  for  himself,  hnf  which  men  nf 
iireater  ahilitv  have  sonuht  out,  or  which  the  woi-ld  adoiits. 
( )n  this  nr(iundw(»rk  he  raisi's  for  himself  the  structure  <tf 
Ijis  own  thoun;hts  ;  he  is  not  led  to  procei'd  in  this  maimer 
hv  choice,  hut  is  consti'aim'd  by  the  inflexibli'  law  of  his 
condition.  lliere  is  no  philosopher  of  so  ^reat  parts  in 
the  world,  but  that  !u'  believes  a  million  of- thint^s  on  the 
faith  of  otlier  ])e(>pli>,  and  sup[)oses  a  great  many  more 
truths  than   he  (U-monstrates. 

This  is  not  only  necessary,  but  desirable.  A  man  who 
should  undei'take  to  in((uire  into  everything  for  himself, 
could  devote  to  each  thinn;  but  little  time  and  attention. 
His  ta>k  would  keej)  his  mind  in  ))i'rpetual  uin*est,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  any 
truth,  or  of  grappling  his  mind  tinnly  to  any  conviction. 
I  lis  intellect  would  be  at  once  independent  and  powerless. 
lie  nuist  tlu'refore  make  his  choice  from  amongst  the 
various  objects  of  luunan  belief,  and  adopt  many  opinions 
without  discussion,  in  order  to  search  the  better  into  that 
smaller  number  which  he  sets  apart  for  investigation.  It 
is  true,  that  whoever  receives  an  opinion  on  the  word  of 
another,  does  so  far  enslave  his  mind ;  but  it  is  a  salutary 
servitude  which  allows  liim  to  make  a  o()od  use  of  freedom. 

A  principle  of  authority  must  then  always  occur,  under 
all  circumstances,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  moral  and 
intellectiuil  world.  Its  place  is  variable,  but  a  place  it 
necessarily  has.  The  independence  of  individual  minds 
may  be  greater,  or  it  may  be  less :  unbounded  it  cannot  be. 
Thus  the  (piestion  is,  not  to  know  whetlier  any  intellectual 
1  * 
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authority  exists  in  tlie  ages  of  democracy,  but  simply  where 
it  resides  and  by  wliat  standard  it  is  to  be  measured. 

I  have  sliown  in  the  preceding  cliapter  liow  tlie  erpiality 
of  conditions  leads  men  to  entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive 
incredulity  of  the  supernatural,  and  a  very  lofty  and  often 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  human  understanding.  The 
men  who  live  at  a  period  of  social  equality  are  not  there- 
lore  easily  led  to  place  that  intellectual  authority  to  which 
they  bow  either  beyond  or  above  humanity.  They  com- 
monly seek  for  the  sources  of  truth  in  themselves,  or  in 
those  who  are  like  themselves.  This  would  be  enouuh  to 
prove  that,  at  such  periods,  no  new  religion  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  all  schemes  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
not  only  impious,  but  absurd  and  irrational.  It  may  be 
foreseen  that  a  democratic  peo})le  will  not  easily  give  cre- 
dence to  divine  missions  ;  that  they  will  laugh  m  .nodern 
prophets  ;  and  that  they  will  seek  to  discover  the  chief 
arbiter  of  their  belief  within,  and  not  beyond,  the  limits 
of  their  kind. 

When  the  ranks  of  society  are  unequal,  and  men  unlike 
each  other  in  condition,  there  are  some  individuals  wielding 
the  power  of  superior  intelligence,  learning,  and  enlighten- 
ment, whilst  the  multitude  are  sunk  in  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice. Men  living  at  these  aristocratic  periods  are  therefore 
naturally  induced  to  shape  tlieir  opinions  by  the  standard 
of  a  superior  person,  or  superior  class  of  persons,  whilst 
they  are  averse  to  recognize  the  infallibility  of  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  ages  of  equality.  The 
nearer  the  peo})le  are  drawn  to  the  common  level  of  an 
equal  and  similar  condition,  the  less  prone  does  each  man 
become  to  place  implicit  faith  in  a  certain  man  or  a  certain 
class  of  men.  But  his  readiness  to  believe  the  nuiltitude 
increases,  and  o])inion  is  more  than  ever  mistress  of  the 
world.     Not  only  is  common  opinion  the  only  guide  which 
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private  judoinont  retains  amongst  a  democratic  people,  but 
amongst  such  a  peo])le  it  possesses  a  power  infinitely  be- 
yond what  it  has  elsewhere.  At  periods  of  cipiality,  men 
have  no  faith  in  one  another,  by  reason  of  their  connnon 
resemblance  ;  but  this  very  resemblance  gives  them  almost 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  public  ;  for 
it  would  not  seem  probable,  as  they  are  all  endowed  with 
eqnal  means  of  judging,  but  that  the  greater  truth  should 
go  with  the  o;reater  number. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  d(>mocratic  country  compares 
himself  individually  with  all  those  about  him,  he  feels  with 
pride  that  he  is  the  equal  of  any  one  of  them ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  survey  the  totality  of  his  fellows, .and  to  place 
himself  in  contrast  with  so  huw  a  bodv,  he  is  instantlv 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  his  own  insignificance  and 
weakness.  The  same  equality  which  renders  him  inde- 
pendent of  each  of  his  fellow-citizens,  taken  severally,  ex- 
poses him  alone  and  unprotected  to  the  influence  of  the 
greater  number.  The  public  has  therefore,  among  a  dem- 
ocratie  people,  a  singular  power,  which  aristocratic  nations 
cannot  conceive  of;  for  it  does  not  persuade  to  certain 
opinions,  but  it  enforces  them,  and  infuses  them  into  the 
intellect  by  a  sort  of  enormous  pressure  of  the  minds  of  all 
upon  the  reason  of  each. 

In  the  United  States,  tlie  majority  undertakes  to  supjily 
a  multitude  of  ready-made  o})inions  for  the  use  of  indi\  id- 
uals,  who  are  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  forming 
opinions  of  their  own.  Everybody  there  ado] its  great 
numbers  of  theories,  on  philosoj)hy,  morals,  and  ])olitics, 
without  inquiry,  upon  public  trust ;  and  if  we  look  to  it 
very  narrowly,  it  will  be  perceived  that  religion  herself 
holds  sway  there  much  less  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation 
than  as  a  commoidy  received  opinion. 

The  fact  that  the  ])olitical  laws  of  the  Americans  are 
such  that  the  majority  rules  the  community  with  sovereign 
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sway,  materially  increases  the  power  which  that  majority 
naturally  exercises  over  the  mind.  For  nothing  is  more 
customary  in  man  than  to  recognize  superior  wisdom  in  the 
pei'son  of  his  oppressor.  This  political  omnipotence  of  the 
majority  in  the  United  States  douhtless  augments  the  influ- 
ence which  public  opinion  would  obtain  without  it  over 
the  minds  of  each  member  of  the  community ;  but  the 
foundations  of  that  intiuence  do  not  rest  upon  it.  They 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  principle  of  equality  itself,  not 
in  the  more  or  less  popidar  institutions  which  men  living 
under  that  ctmdition  may  give  themselves.  The  intellect- 
ual dominion  of  the  greater  number  would  probably  be  less 
absolute  amongst  a  democratic  peo})le  governed  by  a  king, 
than  in  the  sphere  of  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  will  always 
be  extremely  absolute  ;  and  by  whatever  political  laws  men 
are  governed  in  the  ages  of  equality,  it  may  be  foreseen 
that  fliith  in  public  opinion  will  become  a  species  of  religion 
there,  and  the  majority  its  ministering  prophet. 

Thus  intellectual  authoritv  will  be  different,  but  it  will 
not  be  diminished ;  and  far  from  thinking  that  it  will  dis- 
appear, I  augur  that  it  may  readily  acquire  too  much  pre- 
ponderance, and  confine  the  action  of  private  judgment 
within  narrower  limits  than  are  suited  either  to  the  great- 
ness or  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  In  the  principle 
of  equality  I  very  clearly  discern  two  tendencies ;  the  one 
leading  the  mind  of  every  man  to  untried  thoughts,  the 
other  which  would  prohibit  him  from  thinking  at  all.  And 
I  jierceive  how,  under  the  dominion  of  certain  laws,  de- 
mocracy would  extinguish  that  liberty  of  the  mind  to  which 
a  democratic  social  condition  is  favorable ;  so  that,  after 
having  broken  all  the  bondage  once  imposed  on  it  by  ranks 
or  by  men,  the  human  mind  would  be  closely  fettered  to 
the  general  will  of  the  greatest  number. 

If  the  absolute  power  of  a  majority  were  to  be  substi- 
tuted, by  democratic  nations,  for  all  the  different  powers 
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which  cliecked  or  retarded  overmuch  the  enerixy  of  indi- 
vidual  minds,  the  evil  would  only  have  changed  character. 
]\Ien  would  not  have  found  the  means  of  independent  life ; 
they  would  simj)ly  have  discovered  (no  easy  task)  a  new 
r/hvsioijrnomv  of  servitude.  There  is,  —  and  I  cannot  re- 
peat  it  too  often,  —  there  is  here  matter  for  profound  reflec- 
tion to  those  who  look  on  freedom  of  thought  as  a  holy 
thing,  and  who  hate  not  only  the  despot,  but  despotism. 
For  myself,  when  I  feel  the  hand  of  power  lie  heavy  on 
my  brow,  I  care  but  little  to  know  who  oj)presses  me  ;  and 
I  am  not  the  more  disj)osed  to  pass  beneath  the  yoke  be- 
cause it  is  held  out  to  me  by  the  arms  of  a  million  of  men. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WHY   THE  AMERICANS  SHOW  MORE   APTITUDE  AND   TASTE   FOR 
GENERAL  IDEAS  THAN  THEIR  FOREFATHERS,  THE  ENGLISH. 

ri^lIIE  Deity  does  not  regard  the  liuman  race  collectively. 
A  lie  surveys  at  one  glance  and  severally  all  the  beings 
of  whom  mankind  is  composed  ;  and  he  discerns  in  each 
man  the  resemblances  which  asMuiilate  him  to  all  his  fel- 
lows, and  the  differences  which  distinguish  him  from  them. 
God,  therefore,  stands  in  no  need  of  general  ideas  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  never  feels  the  necessity  of  collecting  a  consider- 
able number  of  analogous  objects  under  the  same  form  for 
greater  convenience  in  thinking. 

Such  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  man.  If  the  human 
mind  were  to  attemj)t  to  examine  and  pass  a  judgment  on 
all  the  individual  cases  before  it,  the  immensity  of  detail 
would  soon  lead  it  astray,  and  it  would  no  longer  see  any- 
thing :  in  this  strait,  man  has  recourse  to  an  imperfect  but 
necessary  expedient,  which  at  once  assists  and  demonstrates 
his  weakness. 

Having  superficially  considered  a  certain  number  of  ob- 
jects, and  remarked  their  resemblance,  he  assigns  to  them 
a  common  name,  sets  them  apart,  and  proceeds  onwards. 

General  ideas  are  no  proof  of  the  strength,  but  rather 
of  the  insufficiency,  of  the  human  intellect ;  for  there  are 
in  nature  no  beings  exactly  alike,  no  things  precisely  iden- 
tical, nor  any  rules  indiscriminately  and  alike  applicable  to 
several  objects  at  once.  The  chief  merit  of  general  ideas 
is,  that  they  enable  the  human  mind  to  pass  a  rapid  judg- 
ment on  a  great  many  objects  at  once  ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  tlu'  notions  they  convey  are  never  otherwise  than  in- 
coniph'tc,  and  they  always  cause  the  mind  to  lose  as  much 
in  accuracy  as  it  gains  in  conn)rehcnsivencss. 

As  social  bodies  advance  in  civilization,  they  acquire  tlu; 
knowledge  of  new  facts,  and  they  daily  lay  hold  almost  un- 
consciously of  some  particular  truths.  The  more  truths 
of  this  kind  a  man  ap})rehends,  the  more  general  ideas  is 
he  naturallv  led  to  conceive.  A  multitude  of  i)articular 
facts  cannot  be  seen  separately  without  at  last  discovering 
the  common  tie  which  connects  them.  Several  individuals 
lead  to  the  noti«jn  of  the  species,  several  species  to  that  of 
the  jicnus.  Hence  the  habit  and  the  taste  for  general  ideas 
will  always  be  greatest  amongst  a  people  of  ancient  cultiva- 
tion and  extensive  knowledi»"e. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  impel  men  to  general- 
ize their  ideas,  or  which  restrain  them  from  it. 

The  Americans  are  much  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
general  ideas  than  the  English,  and  entertain  a  much 
greater  relish  for  them  :  this  appears  very  singidar  at  first, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two  nations  have  the  same 
oriiiin,  that  thev  lived  for  centuries  under  the  same  laws, 
and  that  they  still  incessantly  interchange  their  opinions 
and  their  manners.  This  contrast  becomes  much  more 
striking  still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  on  our  own  part  of  the 
world,  and  compare  together  the  two  most  enlightened 
nations  which  inhabit  it.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of 
the  Enolish  could  onlv  tear  itself  reluctantly  and  iiainfullv 
away  from  the  observation  of  particular  facts,  to  rise  from 
them  to  their  causes,  and  that  it  only  generalizes  in  spite 
of  itself.  Amongst  the  French,  on  the  contrary,  the  taste 
for  general  ideas  would  seem  to  have  gi'own  to  so  ardent  a 
passion  that  it  must  be  satisfied  on  every  occasion.  I  am 
informed  every  morning  when  I  wake,  that  some  general 
and  eternal  law  has  just  been  discovered  which  I  never 
heard  mentioned  before.     There  is  not  a  mediocre  scribbler 
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who  does  not  try  his  lianJ  at  discoverinn;  truths  applicable 
to  a  great  kingdom,  and  who  is  not  very  ill  pleased  with 
himself  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  com})ressing  the  human 
race  into  the  compass  of  an  article. 

So  great  a  dissimilarity  between  two  very  enlightened 
nations  surprises  me.  If  I  again  turn  my  attention  to 
England,  and  observe  the  events  which  have  occurred 
there  in  the  last  half-century,  I  think  I  may  affirm  that  a 
taste  for  general  ideas  increases  in  that  country  in  pro])or- 
tion  as  its  ancient  constitution  is  v»eakened. 

The  state  of  civilization  is  therefore  insufficient  by  itself 
to  explain  what  suggests  to  the  hiunan  mind  the  love  of 
general  ideas,  or  diverts  it  from  them. 

When  the  conditions  of  men  are  very  unequal,  and  the 
inequalities  are  permanent,  individual  men  gradually  be- 
come so  dissimilar,  that  each  class  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
distinct  race :  only  one  of  these  classes  is  ever  in  view  at 
the  same  instant ;  and,  losing  sight  of  that  general  tie 
which  binds  them  all  within  the  vast  bosom  of  mankind, 
the  observation  invariably  rests,  not  on  man,  but  on  certain 
men.  Those  who  live  in  this  aristocratic  state  of  society 
never,  therefore,  conceive  ■''ery  general  ideas  respecting 
themselves  ;  and  that  is  enough  to  imbue  them  with  an 
habitual  distrust  of  such  ideas,  and  an  instinctive  aversi'  n 
for  them. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  inhabits  a  democratic  country 
sees  around  him,  on  every  hand,  men  differing  but  little 
from  each  other  :  he  cannot  turn  his  mind  to  anv  one 
portion  of  mankind,  without  expanding  and  dilating  his 
thouo-ht  till  it  embrace  the  whole.  All  the  truths  which 
are  applicable  to  himself  appear  to  him  equally  and  simi- 
larly applicable  to  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  ^^llow- 
men.  Having  contracted  the  habit  of  generaiizing  his 
ideas  in  the  study  which  engages  him  most  and  interests 
him  most,  he  transfers  the  same  habit  to  all  his  pursuits  ; 
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and  thus  it  is  that  the  craving  to  discover  general  laws  in 
evervthiuiT,  tu  include  a  oreat  number  of  objects  under  the 
same  formula,  and  to  explain  a  mass  of  facts  by  a  single 
cause,  becomes  an  ardent,  and  sometimes  an  undiscerning, 
passion  in  the  hiunan  mind. 

Nothing  shows  the  truth  of  this  proposition  more  clearly 
than  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  resj)ecting  their  slaves. 
Tlie  most  profound  and  capacious  minds  of  Rome  and 
Greece  were  never  able  to  reach  the  idea,  at  once  so  gen- 
eral and  so  simj»le,  of  the  connnon  likeness  of  men,  and  ol' 
tlie  connnon  birthright  of  each  to  freedom  :  they  strove  to 
prove  that  slavery  was  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  it 
would  always  exist.  Nay,  more,  everything  shows  that 
those  of  the  ancients  who  had  been  slaves  before  they  be- 
came free,  many  of  whom  have  left  us  excellent  writings, 
did  themselves  regard  servitude  in  no  other  light. 

All  the  great  writers  of  anticpiity  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  masters,  or,  at  least,  they  saw  that  aristocracy 
established  and  uncontested  before  their  eyes.  Their  mind, 
after  it  had  expanded  itself  in  several  directions,  was  barred 
from  further  progress  in  this  one  ;  and  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  earth  was  recpiired  to  teach  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  are  by  nature  equal  and  alike. 

In  the  ages  of  equality,  all  men  are  independent  of  each 
other,  isolated,  and  weak.  The  movements  of  the  multi- 
tude are  not  permanently  guided  by  the  will  of  any  indi- 
viduals :  at  such  times,  humanity  seems  always  to  advance 
of  itself.  In  order,  therefore,  to  explain  what  is  passing  in 
the  world,  man  is  driven  to  seek  for  some  great  causes, 
which,  acting  in  the  same  manner  on  all  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, thus  induce  them  all  voluntarily  to  pursue  the  same 
track.  This  again  naturally  leads  the  human  mind  to  con- 
ceive general  ideas,  and  superinduces  a  taste  fox,  them. 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions leads  every  man  to  investigate  truth  for  himself.     It 
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may  readily  bo  perceived  that  a  method  of  this  kind  must 
insensibly  beget  a  tendency  to  general  ideas  in  the  hninan 
mind.  When  I  repudiate  the  traditions  of  rank,  ])rof('s- 
sions,  and  birth,  when  I  escape  from  the  authority  of  ex- 
ample, to  seek  out,  by  the  single  eft'ort  of  my  reason,  the 


pa 


th  to  be  followed,  I   am  inclined  to  derive  the  motive; 


of  my  o[)ini()ns  from  human  nature  itself,  which  leads  me 
necessarily,  and  almost  unconsciously,  to  ado])t  a  great 
number  of  very  general  notions. 

All  that  I  have  here  said  explains  why  the  English  dis- 
play much  less  aptitude  and  taste  for  the  generalization  of 
ideas  than  their  American  progeny,  and  still  less  again 
than  tlieir  neighbors  the  French  ;  and  likewise  why  the 
English  of  the  present  day  display  more  than  their  fore- 
fathers did. 

The  English  have  long  been  a  very  enlightened  and  a 
very  aristocratic  nation  ;  their  enlightened  condition  urged 
them  constantly  to  generalize,  and  their  aristocratic  habits 
confined  them  to  the  })articular.  Hence  arose  that  philos- 
ophy, at  once  bold  and  timid,  broad  and  narrow,  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  still  obstructs 
and  stagnates  so  many  minds  in  that  country. 

Independently  of  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out  in  what 
goes  before,  others  may  be  discerned  less  apparent,  but  no 
less  efficacious,  which  produce  amongst  almost  every  demo- 
cratic people  a  taste,  and  frequently  a  passion,  for  general 
ideas.  A  distinction  must  be  taken  between  ideas  of  this 
kind.  Some  of  them  are  the  result  of  slow,  minute,  and 
conscientious  labor  of  the  mind,  and  these  extend  the  sphere 
of  human  knowledge ;  others  spring  up  at  once  from  the 
first  rapid  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  beget  none  but  very 
superficial  and  uncertain  notions. 

Men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  have  a  great  deal  of  curi- 
osity and  little  leisure ;  their  life  is  so  practical,  so  confused, 
so  excited,  so  active,  that  but  httle  time  remains  to  them 
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for  tliought.  Such  men  are  j)rone  to  general  ideas,  because 
they  spare  them  the  trouble  of  studying  particulars;  »ey 
contain,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  great  deal  in  a  little  compass, 
and  give,  in  a  little  time,  a  great  return.  If,  then,  upon  a 
brii'f  and  inattentive  investigation,  they  think  they  disei-rn 
a  common  relation  between  certain  objects,  incpiiry  is  not 
jmshed  any  further ;  and  without  examining  in  di'tail  how 
tiir  these  sevt-ral  ol)jects  agree  or  differ,  they  ari'  hastily 
arranged  under  one  formulary,  in  order  to  pass  to  another 
subject. 

One  of  the  distinmiisliin<i;  characteristics  of  a  democratic 
period  is  the  taste  which  all  nu-n  then  have  for  easy  success 
and  j)resent  enjoyment.  This  occurs  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
intellect  as  well  as  in  all  others.  j\Iost  of  those  who  live 
at  a  time  of  equality  are  full  of  an  and)ition  at  once  aspir- 
ing and  relaxed :  they  would  fain  succeed  brilliantly  and 
at  once,  but  they  would  be  chspensed  from  great  efforts  to 
obtain  success.  These  confhctino;  tendencies  lead  straiirht 
to  the  research  of  general  ideas,  by  aid  of  which  thev  flat- 
ter  themselves  that  they  can  delineate  vast  objects  with 
little  pains,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  without 
much  trouble. 

And  1  know  not  that  they  are  wrong  in  thinking  thus. 
For  their  readers  are  as  much  averse  to  invcstin-atino;  anv- 
thing  to  the  bottom  as  they  are  ;  and  what  is  generally 
sought  in  the  prtxluctions  of  mind  is  easy  j)leasure  and 
information  without  labor. 

If  aristocratic  nations  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  iron- 
eral  ideas,  and  frequently  treat  them  with  inconsiderate  dis- 
dain, it  is  true,  rn  the  other  hand,  that  a  democratic  people 
is  ever  ready  to  carry  ideas  of  this  kind  to  excess,  and  to 
espouse  them  with  injudicious  warmth. 
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CHAPTEU    IV. 


WHY    JHK    AMERICANS    HAVE    NEVER    15EEN'    SO    EAGER    AS   THE 
EREXCII    EOR    (iENEUAL    IDEAS    IN    POLITICAL   AFEAIRS. 


I  II AVE  obsc'i'vc'tl  tliat  tlio  Americans  sliow  a  loss  de- 
cided taste  for  <feneral  ideas  tliaii  the  Frencli.  Tliis  is 
more  especially  true  in  jtolitics. 

Altlioiiiih  tile  Americans  infuse  into  their  legislation  far 
more  o;eneral  ideas  than  the  Enolish,  and  althon<j;h  they 
strive  more  than  the  latter  to  adjust  the  practice  of  affairs 
to  theory,  no  political  bodies  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  shown  so  much  love  for  j^eneral  ideas  as  the  Constitu- 
ent  Assembly  and  the  Convention  in  France.  At  no  time 
has  the  American  j)eople  laid  hold  on  ideas  of  this  kind 
with  the  passionate  energy  of  the  i'Vench  peojjle  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  displayed  the  same  blind  confidence 
in  the  value  and  absolute  truth  of  any  theory. 

This  difference  between  the  Americans  and  the  French 
ori<2;inates  in  several  causes,  but  principally  in  the  following 
one.  The  Americans  form  a  democratic  people,  who  have 
always  directed  public  affairs  themselves.  The  Frencli  are 
a  democratic  people,  who,  for  a  long  time,  could  only  spec- 
ulate on  the  best  manner  of  conducting  them.  The  social 
condition  of  the  P'rench  led  them  to  conceive  very  general 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  government,  whilst  their  political 
constitution  prevented  them  from  correcting  those  ideas 
by  experiment,  and  from  gradually  detecting  their  insuffi- 
ciency ;  whereas,  in  America,  the  two  things  constantly 
balance  and  corre<  *■  each  other. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  very  much  op- 
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posed  to  wliat  I  have  said  before,  that  (icniocratic  nations 
derive  their  love  of  theory  from  tlic  very  «'\('itcment 
of  their  active  life.  A  more  attentive  examination  will 
show  that  there  is  nothing  conti'adictory  in  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Men  living  in  democratic  conntries  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
ireneral  idea-;,  hecanst;  thev  have  hnt  little  leisure,  and  he- 
cause  these  idi'as  spai'e  them  tlie  trouhle  of"  studying  par- 
ticulars. 'IMiis  is  true  ;  hut  it  is  only  to  he  understood  of 
those  mattei's  wliicji  ai"e  not  the  necessaiy  and  hahitual 
subjects  of  tlieir  tliouglits.  Mei'cantile  men  will  taki'  up 
very  eagerly,  and  without  any  close  scrutiny,  all  the  gen- 
eral ideas  on  philosojihy,  politics,  science,  ov  the  arts,  which 
may  be  ])resenti'd  to  them  ;  hut  for  such  as  I'elate  to  com- 
merce, they  will  not  recei\('  tlu'm  without  impiiry,  or  adopt 
them  without  reserve.  The  same  thing  a)>j)lies  to  states- 
men with  ngard  to  general   ideas  in  })olitics. 

If,  then,  tlu're  be  a  sid)ject  upon  which  a  di'mocratic. 
people  is  peculiarly  liabh'  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  ex- 
travagantly, to  general  ideas,  the  best  corrective  that  can 
be  used  will  \)v  to  make  that  subject  a  part  of  their  daily 
practical  occupation.  'I'hey  will  then  be  compelled  to  en- 
ter upon  details,  and  the  details  will  teach  them  the  weak 
points  of  the  theory.  This  remedy  may  frecpiently  be  u 
painful  one,  but  its  effect  is  certain. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  the  democratic  institutions  which 
com]>el  every  citizen  to  take  a  })ractical  part  in  the  govern- 
ment moderate  that  excessive  taste  for  o-eneral  theories  in 
politics  which  the  principle  of  equality  suggests. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


HOW   RKLIGION    IN    TMK    rNITF.I)   STATES    AVAILS   ITSKLF    OF 
l)i:.M(»CI{Ari<.'   TKN'DKNCIKS. 
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IIIAVK  sliuwn,  ill  ii  pfcct'diiiu;  cliapttT,  tliat  nicii  can- 
not (K)  without  (loifinatical  iK-lict';  and  cvimi  tliat  it  is 
nnu'li  to  1)0  (K'siri'd  tliat  siicli  ln'lii'f  sliould  (.'xlst  ainoni«;st 
tlu'in.  I  now  add,  that,  of  all  the  kinds  of  doumatical  lu'- 
liet",  tlu'  most  dcsirahK'  appears  to  nio  to  be  dogmatical 
l)oli('t'  in  matters  oi"  rclio;ioii ;  and  this  is  a  ch-ar  intcrcncc, 
even  from  no  hiiihcr  consideration  than  the  interests  of  this 
world. 

There  is  hardly  any  human  action,  however  particular 
it  may  he,  which  (hnvs  not  originate  in  some  very  general 
idea  men  have  conceived  of  the  Deity,  of  his  relation  to 
mankind,  of  the  nature  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  their 
duties  to  their  ft'llow-creatures.  Nor  can  anything  pre- 
vent these  ideas  from  Lein*;  the  common  si)ring  whence 
all   the  rest  emanates. 

Men  are  therefore  immeasurably  interested  in  acquiring 
fixed  ideas  of  (Jod,  of  the  soul,  and  of  their  general  duties 
to  their  Creator  and  their  fellow-men  ;  for  doubt  on  these 
first  ])rinciples  would  abandon  all  their  actions  to  chance, 
and  would  condenm  them  in  some  way  to  disorder  and 
imj)otence. 

This  is,  then,  the  subject  on  which  it  is  most  important 
for  each  of  us  to  have  fixed  ideas ;  and  unhappily  it  is  also 
the  subject  on  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  each  of  us,  left 
to  himself,  to  settle  his  opinions  by  the  sole  force  of  his 
reason.      None  but  minds  singularly  free  from  the  ordi- 
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riarv  v.m^^  oC  hfi'  —  minds  at  on<'«'  juMictratin;;',  suhtilc,  and 
traiiii'il  li\  thinkin;i — -can,  vwn  with  mucli  time  ami  care, 
hound  thf  depths  of  tlu'sc  so  necessary  truths.  And,  in- 
dee(l,  \\r  SCI-  that  iihili)snpliers  are  tliemscKcs  ;dm()^t  always 
surroundc'  with  juicertainties ;  that  at  every  step  tlic  nat- 
ural li;j,ht  whii-h  illuminates  their  i)ath  ;;'r()ws  dinnner  and 
h*ss  secure  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  tlu'ir  elforts,  they  have 
as  vet  onlv  discovered  a  few  conflicting'  notions,  on  which 
the  iiiind  of  man  has  heen  tossed  al)ont  for  thousands  of 
yi'ars,  withont  ever  fii'udy  ^rasjjinn;  the  truth,  or  tindin;j; 
novi'lty  e\('ii  ill  its  errors.  Studies  of  this  nature  are  tin* 
above  the  a\('rMi;i'  capacity  of  men  ;  and,  cm'U  if  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  were  capable  of  snch  ]>Mrsuits,  it  is  i!vi- 
deiit  tliMt  leisure  to  cMhi\ati'  them  would  still  be  wantinii'. 

Fi\e(i  ideas  about  (Jod  and  human  natuiv  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  daily  [)ractice  of  men's  li\es  ;  but  the  j)i"actico 
of  their  Ii\t's  prevents  tliem  from  ac(|uirinif  sucli  idi'as. 

'J'he  (lilHciilty  a]>pears  to  be  without  a  paralU'l.  Amontfst 
the  sciences,  thei'e  are  some  wdiich  are  useful  to  the  niiuss 
of  mankiml,  and  are  within  its  reach;  otiiers  can  be  ap- 
])roache(l  only  by  tlie  few,  and  are  not  cultivated  by  the 
many,  who  reipiire  nothing;  l)eyond  tlieir  more  ri'Uiote 
aj)j)licati(ms  :  but  the  daily  practice  of  the  science  I  sj)eak 
of  is  indis])ensable  to  all,  althougli  the  study  of  it  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  jireater  number. 

General  ideas  respecting  God  and  human  nature  are 
therefore  the  ideas  above  all  others  which  it  is  most  suita- 
ble to  withdraw  from  the  habitual  acticm  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  in  which  there  is  most  to  gain  and  least  to  lose 
by  recognizing  a  principle  of  authority. 

The  first  object,  and  one  of  tlie  principal  advantages,  of 
religion  is  to  furnish  to  eacli  of  these  fundamental  questions 
a  solution  which  is  at  once  clear,  j^recise,  intelligible  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  lastiuij.  There!  are  relio;ions  whi(;h 
are  false  and  very  absm'd  ;  but  it  may  be  affinned  that  any 
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rc'llo;Ion  wliicli  remains  within  the.  circle  I  liave  just  traced, 
without  j)retending  to  go  beyond  it,  (as  many  rehgions  liave 
attempted  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  on  every  side 
tlie  free  movement  of  the  Innnan  mind,)  impcwes  a  salutary 
restraint  on  the  intellect ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if 
it  do  not  save  men  in  another  WH)rld,  it  is  at  least  verv  con- 
ducive  to  their  ha})piness  and  their  greatness  in  this. 

This  is  more  especially  true  of  men  living  in  free  coun- 
tries. When  the  religion  of  a  peo])le  is  destroyed,  doubt 
gets  hold  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half 
pa''alyzes  all  the  others.  I-Cvery  man  accustoms  himself  to 
ha\e  'Mily  confused  and  changing  notions  on  the  subjects 
most  interestino-  to  his  fellow-creatures  and  himself.  His 
o})inions  are  ill-defended  and  easily  abandoned  ;  and,  in 
despair  of  ever  resolving  by  himself  the  hard  problems 
respecting  the  destiny  of  man,  he  ignobly  submits  to  think 
no  more  about  them. 

Such  a  condition  cannot  but  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the 
springs  of  the  will,  and  prepare  a  people  for  servitude. 
Not  oidy  does  it  happen,  in  such  a  case,  that  they  allow 
their  freedom  to  be  taken  from  them ;  they  frequently 
themselves  surrender  it.  When  there  is  no  longer  any 
principle  of  authority  in  religion,  any  more  than  in  politics, 
men  are  speedily  frightened  at  the  aspect  of  this  unbounded 
independence.  The  constant  agitation  of  all  surrounding 
things  alarms  and  exhausts  them.  As  everything  is  at  sea 
in  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  they  determine  at  least  that  the 
mechanism  of  society  shall  be  firm  and  fixed  ;  and,  as  they 
cannot  resume  their  ancient  belief,  they  assume  a  master. 

For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  man  can  ever  sup- 
port at  the  same  time  complete  religious  independence  and 
entire  political  freedom.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
if  faitii  be  w  anting  in  him,  he  must  be  subject ;  and  if  he 
be  free,  he  must  believe. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  great  utility  of  religions  is  still 
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more  obvious  amongst  nations  Avhere  equality  of  conditions 
prevails,  than  amongst  others.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  ecpiuHty,  which  brings  great  benefits  into  the  world, 
nevertheless  suggests  to  men  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter) 
some  very  dangerous  propensities.  It  tends  to  isolate  them 
from  each  other,  to  concentrate  every  man's  attention  upon 
himself;  and  it  lays  o})en  the  soul  to  an  inordinate  love  of 
material  gratification. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  religion  is  to  inspire  diametri- 
cally contrary  princi})les.  There  is  no  religion  which  does 
not  place  the  object  of  man's  desires  above  and  beyond  the 
treasures  of  earth,  and  which  does  not  naturally  raise  his 
soul  to  reo;ions  far  above  those  of  the  senses.  Nor  is  there 
any  which  does  not  impose  on  man  some  duties  toward  his 
kind,  and  thus  draw  him  at  times  from  the  contemplation 
of  himself.  This  occurs  in  relimons  the  most  false  and 
dangerous. 

Religious  nations  are  therefore  naturally  strong  on  the 
very  point  on  which  democratic  nations  are  weak,  which 
shows  of  what  inqxn'tance  it  is  for  men  to  preserve  their 
religion  as  their  conditions  become  more  equal. 

I  have  neither  the  rii^ht  nor  the  intention  of  examinin*'' 
the  supernatural  means  which  God  employs  to  infuse  re- 
ligious belief  into  the  heart  of  man.  I  am  at  this  moment 
considering  religions  in  a  ])urely  human  point  of  view  ;  my 
object  is  to  inquire  by  what  means  they  may  most  easily 
retain  their  sway  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which  we 


are  entermg. 


IS 
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It  has  been  shown  that,  at  times  of  general  cultivation 
and  equality,  the  human  mind  consents  only  with  reluc- 
tance to  adopt  dogmatical  opinions,  and  feels  their  necessity 
acutely  only  in  spiritual  matters.  This  proves,  in  the  first 
place,  that,  at  such  times,  religions  ought,  more  cautiously 
than  at  any  other,  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
precincts  ;  for  in  seeking  to  extend  their  power  beyond  re- 
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ligious  matters,  tlioy  incur  a  risk  of  not  being  believed  at 
all.  The  circle  within  which  they  seek  to  restrict  the 
human  intellect  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  traced,  and, 
beyond  its  verge,  the  mind  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  its 
own  ouidance. 

Mohanuned  })rofessed  to  derive  from  Heaven,  and  has  in- 
serted in  the  Koran,  not  only  religious  doctrines,  but  politi- 
cal maxims,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  and  theories  of  science. 
The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  only  speaks  of  the  general 
relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  each  other,  beyond  which 
it  inculcates  and  imposes  no  point  of  tiiith.  This  alone, 
besides  a  thousand  other  reasons,  would  sufKce  to  prove 
that  the  former  of  these  religions  will  never  long  predomi- 
nate in  a  cultivated  and  democratic  age,  whilst  the  latter  is 
destined  to  retain  its  sway  at  these  as  at  all  other  periods. 

In  continuation  of  this  same  inquiry,  I  find  that,  for  re- 
ligions to  maint  lin  their  authority,  humanly  speaking,  in 
democratic  ages,  not  only  must  they  confine  themselves 
strictly  within  the  circle  of  spiritual  matters,  but  their 
j)ower  also  will  depend  very  much  on  the  lature  of  the 
belief  they  inculcate,  on  the  external  forms  they  assume, 
and  on  the  obligations  they  impose. 

The  preceding  observation,  that  equality  leads  men  to 
very  general  and  very  vast  ideas,  is  princij)ally  to  be  un- 
derstood in  resjject  to  religion.  Men  who  are  similar  and 
eijual  in  the  world  readily  conceive  the  idea  of  the  one 
God,  governing  every  man  by  the  sanu;  laws,  and  grant- 
ing to  every  man  future  happiness  on  the  same  conditions. 
The  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind  constantly  leads  them 
back  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator ;  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  society  where  men  are  broken 
up  into  very  unequal  ranks,  they  are  apt  to  devise  as  many 
deities  as  there  are  nations,  castes,  classes,  or  families,  and 
to  trace  a  thousand  private  roads  to  Heaven. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Christianity  itself  has  felt,  to 
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some  extent,  the  influence  which  social  and  political  con- 
ditions exercise  on  religious  opinions. 

Wlien  the  Christian  rehgioii  Hrst  appeared  upon  eartli, 
Providence,  by  whom  the  world  was  doubtless  prepared  fin- 
its  coming,  had  gatliered  a  large  portion  of  tiie  human  race, 
like  an  immense  flock,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ciesars. 
The  men  of  whom  this  nudtitude  was  comj)osed  were  (hs- 
tinmiished  bv  numerous  difl'erences  ;  but  they  had  thus 
nuicli  in  common,  that  they  all  obeyed  the  same  laws,  and 
that  every  subject  was  so  weak  and  insignificant  in  respect 
to  tlie  Em})eror,  that  all  ai)i)eared  ecpial  wheii  their  condi- 
tion was  contrasted  with  his.  This  novel  and  j)ecuhar 
state  of  maids.ind  necessarily  predisposed  men  to  listen  to 
the  general  trutlis  wliicli  C'ln-istianity  teaclies,  and  may 
serve  to  exphiin  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
then  penetrated  into  the  human  mind. 

The  counter})art  of  this  state  of  things  w'as  exhibited 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  World, 
being  then,  as  it  were,  shattered  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
each  nation  resumed  its  former  individujdity.  A  scale  of 
ranks  soon  grew  up  in  the  bosom  of  these  nations  ;  the 
dilferent  races  were  more  sharply  defined,  and  each  na- 
tion was  divided  by  castes  into  several  peoples.  In  the 
midst  of  this  connnon  etfort,  which  seemed  to  be  dividing 
Juunan  society  into  as  many  fragments  as  possible,  Chris- 
tianity did  not  lose  sight  of  the  leading  general  ideas 
Avhicli  it  had  brought  into  the  world.  But  it  a})[)eared, 
nevertheless,  to  lend  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  new 
tendencies  created  by  this  distribution  of  mankiiul  into 
fractions.  Men  contiime  to  worship  one  God,  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all  things  ;  but  eveiy  people,  every  city, 
and,  so  to  s})eak,  every  man,  thought  to  obtain  some  dis- 
tinct jirivilege,  and  win  the  favor  of  an  especial  protector 
near  the  throne  of  (J race.  Unable  to  subdivide  the  Deity, 
they  multiplied  and  unduly  enhanced  the  importance  of  Ills 
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The  lioma<2;c  due  to  saints  and  angels  became 
an  almost  idolatrous  worsliip  for  most  Christians ;  and  it 
min;ht  be  feared  for  a  moment  that  the  reliijion  of  Christ 
would  retrograde  towards  the  superstitions  which  it  had 
overcome. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  the  more  the  barriers  are  removed 
which  sej)arate  one  nation  from  another  and  one  citizen 
from  another,  the  stronger  is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind, 
as  if  by  its  own  impulse,  towards  the  idea  of  a  single 
and  all-powerful  Being,  dis})ensing  ecpial  laws  in  the  same 
manner  to  eveiy  man.  In  democratic  ages,  then,  it  is 
more  particularly  important  not  to  allow  the  homage  paid 
to  secondary  agents  to  be  confounded  with  the  worship  due 
to  the  Creator  alone. 

Another  truth  is  no  less  clear,  —  that  relimons  ought  to 
have  fewer  external  observances  in  democratic  periods  than 
at  any  others. 

In  speaking  of  philosophical  method  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, I  have  shown  that  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the 
human  mind,  in  an  ago  of  equality,  than  the  idea  of  sub- 
jection to  forms.  Men  living  at  such  times  are  impatient 
of  figures  ;  to  their  eyes,  symbols  appear  to  be  puerile  arti- 
fices used  to  conceal  or  to  set  off  truths  which  should  more 
naturall;  be  bared  to  the  light  of  day:  they  are  unmoved 
by  ceremonial  observances,  and  are  disposed  to  attach  only 
a  secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  public  worship. 

Those  who  have  to  remilate  the  external  forms  of  relio- 
ion  in  a  democratic  age  shoidd  pay  a  close  attention  to 
these  natural  propensities  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  not 
to  run  counter  to  them  unnecessarily. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  necessity  of  forms,  which  fix  the 
human  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truths,  and 
aid  it  in  embracing  them  warmly  and  holding  them  with 
firmness.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
a  religion  without  external  observances ;  but,  on  the  other 
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liind,  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  ages  upon  which  we  are 
entering,  it  would  be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  multiply  them 
beyond  measure ;  and  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  limited 
to  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  doc- 
triae  itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  religion,  of  which  the 
ritual  is  only  the  form.*  A  religion  which  should  become 
mere  minute,  more  peremptory,  and  more  charged  with 
sm  dl  observances,  at  a  time  when  men  are  becoming  more 
e(|i  al,  would  soon  find  itself  reduced  to  a  band  of  fanatical 
zealots  in  the  midst  of  an  infidel  people. 

]  anticipate  the  objection  that,  as  all  religions  have  gen- 
era and  eternal  truths  for  their  oly'ect,  they  cannot  thus 
sluipe  themselves  to  the  shifting  inclinations  of  every  age, 
witliout  forfeiting  their  claim  to  certainty  in  the  eyes  of 
ma  d<ind.  To  this  I  reply  again,  that  the  principal  opin- 
ion^  which  constitute  a  creed,  and  which  theologians  call 
articles  of  faith,  must  be  very  carefully  distinguished  from 
tilt  accessories  connected  with  them.  Religions  are  obliged 
to  iiold  fast  to  the  former,  whatever  be  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  age  ;  but  they  should  take  good  care  not  to  bind 
thi'mselves  in  the  same  manner  to  the  latter,  at  a  time 
wlien  everything  is  in  transition,  and  when  the  mind,  ac- 
ci  stomed  to  the  moving  pageant  of  human  affairs,  reluc- 
tantly allows  itself  to  be  fixed  on  any  point.  The  fixity 
()<'  eternal  and  secondary  things  can  afford  a  chance  of 
duration  only  when  civil  society  is  itself  fixed;  under  any 
ether  circumstances,  I  hold  it  to  be  perilous. 

We  shall  see  that,  of  all  the  passions  which  originate  in 
or  are  fostered  by  equality,  there  is  one  which  it  renders 
peculiarly  intense,  and  which  it  also  infuses  into  the  heart 

*  In  all  relif^ions,  there  are  some  ceremonies  which  are  inherent  in  the 
substance  of  the  faitli  itself,  and  in  these  nothing  should  on  any  account 
be  changed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Roman  Catholicism,  in  which 
the  doctrine  and  the  form  are  frequently  so  closely  united  as  to  form  but  one 
point  of  belief. 
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of  every  man,  —  I  mean  the  love  of  well-being.  The 
taste  for  well-being  is  the  prominent  and  indelible  feature 
of  democratic  times. 

It  may  be  believed  that  a  religion  which  should  under- 
take to  destroy  so  deep-seated  a  passion,  would  in  the 
end  be  destroyed  by  it ;  and  if  it  attempted  to  wean  men 
entirely  from  the  contemplation  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  in  order  to  devote  their  faculties  exclusively  to  the 
thought  of  another,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the  minds  of 
men  would  at  length  escape  its  grasp,  to  plunge  into  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  present  and  material  pleasures. 

The  chief  concern  of  religion  is  to  purify,  to  regulate, 
and  to  restrain  the  excessive  and  exclusive  taste  for  well- 
being  which  men  feel  at  periods  of  equality ;  but  it  would 
be  an  error  to  attempt  to  overcome  it  completely,  or  to 
eradicate  it.  Men  cannot  be  cured  of  the  love  of  riches ; 
but  they  may  be  persuaded  to  enrich  themselves  by  none 
but  honest  means. 

This  brings  me  to  a  final  consideration,  which  comprises, 
as  it  were,  all  the  others.  The  more  the  conditions  of  men 
are  ecpialized  and  assimilated  to  each  other,  the  more  im- 
portant is  it  for  religion ;  Avhilst  it  careftilly  abstains  from 
the  daily  turmoil  of  secular  affairs,  not  needlessly  to  run 
counter  to  the  ideas  which  generally  prevail,  or  to  the  per- 
manent interests  which  exist  in  the  mass  of  the  people. 
For,  as  public  opinion  grows  to  be  more  and  more  the  first 
and  most  irresistible  of  existing  powers,  the  religious  princi- 
ple has  no  external  support  strong  enough  to  enable  it  long 
to  resist  its  attacks.  This  is  not  less  true  of  a  democratic 
people  ruled  by  a  despot,  than  of  a  republic.  In  ages  of 
ecpiality  kings  may  often  command  obedience,  but  the  ma- 
jority always  commands  belief:  to  the  majority,  therefore, 
deference  is  to  be  paid  in  whatsoever  is  not  contrary  to 
the  faith. 

I  showed  in  my  former  volume  how  the  American  clergy 
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stand  aloof  from  secular  affairs.  This  is  the  most  (jhvious, 
hut  not  the  only,  exami)le  of  their  selt-rcstraiiit.  in 
America,  reli<j;ion  is  a  distinct  sj)liere,  in  which  tlie  j)ri('st 
is  sovcrein;n,  hut  out  of  which  he  takes  care  never  to  i;o. 
Within  its  limits,  he  is  master  of  the  mind  ;  heyond  them, 
he  leaves  men  to  themselves,  and  surrenders  them  to  tlie 
in(k'peiidence  and  instability  which  belong  to  their  natui'e 
and  their  an;e.  I  have  seen  no  country  in  wliich  Clwis- 
tianity  is  clothed  with  fewer  forms,  figures,  and  observances 
tlian  in  the  United  States ;  or  where  it  presents  more  dis- 
tinct, sim})]e,  and  general  notions  to  the  mind.  Although 
the  Christians  of  America  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
sects,  they  all  look  upon  their  religion  in  the  same  light. 
This  applies  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  well  as  to  the  other 
forms  of  belief.  There  are  no  Romish  priests  who  show 
less  taste  for  the  minute  individual  observances,  for  extraor- 
dinary or  peculiar  means  of  salvation,  or  who  cling  more 
to  the  spirit,  and  less  to  the  letter,  of  the  law,  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  the  United  States.  Nowhere 
is  that  doctrine  of  the  Church  which  ])rohibits  the  worship 
-•-  served  to  God  alone  from  beino;  ofi^'ered  to  the  saints, 
more  clearly  inculcated  or  more  generally  followed.  Yet 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  are  very  submissive  and 
ver}'  sincere. 

Another  remark  is  applicable  to  the  clergy  of  every  com- 
munion. The  American  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not 
attempt  to  draw  or  to  fix  all  the  thoughts  of  man  u])on  the 
life  to  come ;  they  are  willing  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
his  heart  to  the  cares  of  the  present ;  seeming  to  consider 
the  goods  of  this  world  as  important,  though  secondary, 
objects.  If  they  take  no  part  themselves  in  productive 
labor,  they  are  at  least  interested  in  its  progress,  and  they 
applaud  its  results  ;  and  whilst  they  never  cease  to  point 
to  the  other  world  as  the  great  object  of  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  believer,  they  do  not  forbid  him  honestly  to 
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court  prosperity  in  this.  Far  from  jittempting  to  sliow 
tluit  tliL'se  tliino;s  are  distinct  and  contrary  to  one  another, 
they  study  ratlier  to  find  out  on  what  point  tliey  are  most 
nearly  and  closely  connected. 

All  the  American  clergy  know  and  respect  the  intel- 
lectual su})remacy  exercised  by  the  majority :  they  never 
sustain  any  but  necessary  conflicts  with  it.  They  take  no 
share  in  the  altercations  of  parties,  but  they  readily  adopt 
the  general  opinions  of  their  country  and  their  age :  and 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  away  without  o])position 
in  the  current  of  feeling  and  opinion  by  which  everything 
around  them  is  carried  along.  They  endeavor  to  amend 
their  contemporaries,  but  they  do  not  quit  fellowship  with 
them.  Public  opinion  is  therefore  never  hostile  to  them: 
it  rather  supports  and  protects  them  ;  and  their  belief  owes 
its  authority  at  the  same  time  to  the  strength  which  is  its 
own,  and  to  that  which  it  borrows  from  the  opinions  of 
the  majority. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  by  respecting  all  democratic  tendencies 
not  absolutely  contrary  to  herself,  and  by  making  use  of 
several  of  them  for  her  OAvn  purposes.  Religion  sustains  a 
successful  struggle  with  that  spirit  of  individual  indepen- 
dence which  is  her  most  dangerous  opponent. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    r>KOGRESS    OF   ROMAN    CATHOLICISM   IN   THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

AMERICA  is  tlie  most  democratic  country  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  at  tiie  same  time  (according  to 
reports  wortliy  of  belief)  the  country  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  makes  most  progress.  At  first  sight,  this 
is  sur[)rising. 

Two  things  must  here  be  accurately  distinguished : 
equality  inclines  men  to  wish  to  form  their  own  oj)inions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  imbues  them  with  the  taste  and 
the  idea  of  unity,  simplicity,  and  impartiality  in  the  power 
which  governs  society.  Men  living  in  democratic  times 
are  therefore  very  prone  to  shake  off  all  religious  author- 
ity ;  but  if  they  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  any 
authority  of  this  kind,  they  choose  at  least  that  it  should 
be  single  and  uniform.  Religious  powers  not  radiating 
from  a  common  centre  are  naturally  repugnant  to  their 
minds ;  and  they  almost  as  readily  conceive  that  there 
sho  dd  be  no  religion,  as  that  there  should  be  several. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  in  any  preceding  age, 
Roman  Catholics  are  seen  to  lapse  into  infidelity,  and  Prot- 
estants to  be  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  If  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  be  considered  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  it  would  seem  to  be  losing  ground;  without  that 
pale,  to  be  gaining  it.  Nor  is  this  difficult  of  explanation. 
Tlie  men  of  our  days  are  naturally  little  disposed  to  be- 
licive ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  have  any  religion,  they  imme- 
diately find  in   themselves  a  latent   instinct  which  urges 
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tliem  unconsciously  towards  Catliolicisni.  Many  of  tlio 
doctrines  and  practices  of  tlu;  Iloniisli  Churcli  astonisli 
tlicni  ;  but  tlicy  feel  a  secret  admiration  for  its  discij)line, 
and  its  great  unity  attracts  tliem.  If  Catholicism  could 
at  length  withdraw  itself  from  the  political  animosities  to 
which  it  has  given  rise,  I  have  hardly  any  doubt  but  that 
the  oamo  spirit  of  the  uge  which  a[)pears  to  be  so  opposed 
to  it  would  become  so  favorable  as  to  admit  of  its  great 
and  sudden  advancement. 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  weaknesses  of  the  human  in- 
tellect is  to  seek  to  reccmcile  contrary  principles,  and  to 
piu'chase  peace  at  the  expense  of  logic.  Thus  there  have 
ever  been,  and  will  ever  be,  men  who,  after  having  sub- 
mitted some  portion  of  their  religious  belief  to  the  princi- 
ple of  authority,  will  seek  to  exempt  several  other  parts  of 
their  fliith  from  it,  and  to  keep  their  minds  floating  at  ran- 
dom between  liberty  and  obedience.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will  be  less  in 
democratic  than  in  other  ages  ;  and  that  our  posterity  will 
tend  mo-  c  and  more  to  a  division  into  only  two  parts,  — 
some  relinquishing  Christianity  entirely,  and  otliers  return- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

WHAT    CAUSES   DEMOCRATIC   NATIONS   TO   INCLINE    TOWARDS 

PANTHEISM. 

I  SHALL  sliow  hereafter  how  the  preijonderating  taste 
of  a  democratic  peoi)le  for  very  general  ideas  njanifests 
itself  in  politics  ;  but  I  wisli  to  ]>oint  out,  at  present,  its 
principal  effect  on  philosophy. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  ])antheism  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  our  age.  The  writings  of  a  part  of  Europe  bear 
visible  marks  of  it :  the  Germans  introduce  it  into  philoso- 
phy, and  the  French  into  literature.  Most  of  the  works 
of  imagination  published  in  France  contain'  jme  opinions 
or  some  tinge  caught  from  pantheistical  doctrines,  or  they 
disclose  some  tendency  to  such  doctrines  in  their  authors. 
This  a[)pears  to  me  not  to  proceed  only  from  an  accidental, 
but  from  a  permanent  cause. 

AVhen  the  conditions  of  society  are  becoming  more 
equal,  and  each  individual  man  becomes  more  like  all  the 
rest,  more  weak  and  insignificant,  a  habit  grows  up  of 
ceasing  to  notice  the  citizens,  and  considering  only  the 
peoi>le,  —  of  overlooking  individuals,  to  think  only  of  their 
kind.  At  such  times,  the  human  mind  seeks  to  embrace  a 
multitude  of  different  objects  at  once  ;  and  it  constantly 
strives  to  connect  a  variety  of  consequences  with  a  single 
cause.  The  idea  of  unity  so  possesses  man,  and  is  sought 
by  him  so  generally,  that,  if  he  thinks  he  has  found  it,  he 
readily  yields  himself  to  repose  in  that  belief.  Not  content 
with  the  discovery  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
creation  and  a  Creator,  he  is  still  embarrassed  by  this  pri- 
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mnry  division  of  tliiii^^s,  and  seeks  to  exj)and  and  siinjilify 
liis  conception  l)v  inelndiiii;  God  and  tlie  Universe  in  one 
P'eat  Whole. 

If  there  he  a  jthilosopliieal  system  wliicli  teaches  tliat  all 
tliin^^s  material  and  innnaterial,  \  isihie  and  invisihle,  which 
tlie  world  contains,  ari'  to  he  considered  only  as  tin;  several 
parts  of  an  immense  liein<j;,  wlio  alone  remains  eternal 
amidst  tlu'  continual  chan!j;e  and  ceaseless  transformation 
of  all  that  constitutes  hin),  we  may  readily  i'ller  that  such 
a  system,  although  it  destroy  the  individuality  of  n)an,  — 
nay,  rather  hi-cause  it  destroys  that  indi\iduality,  —  will 
have  secret  charms  for  men  living;  in  democi'acies.  All 
their  habits  of  thou;j;ht  prejjare  them  to  conceive  it,  and 
predispose  them  to  adopt  it.  It  naturally  attracts  and  Kxes 
their  imagination  ;  it  fosters  the  pride,  whilst  it  soothes  the 
indolence,  of  their  minds. 

Amongst  the  different  systems  by  whose  aid  Philosojdiy 
endeavors  to  explain  the  Universe,  I  believe  pantheism  to 
be  one  of  those  most  fitted  to  seduce  the  human  mind 
in  democratic  times.  Aji;ainst  it,  all  who  abide  in  their 
attachment  to  the  true  greatness  of  man  should  combine 
and  struffo-le. 
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CHAPTER    VTII. 

HOW   KQUAMTY   SUOr.KSTS    TO    TlIF,   AMKRICANS   THK    IHEA   OF 
TIIK    INDKITNMTK    ri'.IM  KC IIHIMTY    OK    MAN. 
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^  which  would  not  liav(^  oi'iuinatcd  from  any  other 
source,  and  it  niodities  almost  all  those  ])rovionsly  enter- 
taini<l.  I  take  Jis  an  example  the  idea  of  human  j)erleeti- 
hility,  hecause  it  is  one  of  the  principal  notions  that  the 
intellect  can  conceive,  and  hecause  it  constitutes  of  itself  a 
jiireat  j)hilosoj>hical  theoiy,  which  is  everywhere  to  l)e  traced 
by  its  consequences  in  the  conduc*  of  human  afl'aii's. 

Althf)uiih  man  has  many  points  of  resend)lance  with  the 
brutes,  one  trait  is  peculiar  to  himself,  —  he  im|)roves  :  they 
are  incaj)able  of  im])rovement.  Mankind  could  not  fail  to 
discover  this  ditferi'Uce  from  the  beii'munn;.  I'lie  idea  of 
jierfectibility  is  therefore  as  old  as  the  world  ;  equality  did 
not  oivo  l)irth  to  it,  but  lias  imjjarted  to  it  a  new  character. 

When  the  citizens  of  a  community  are  classed  accordinir 
to  rank,  profession,  or  birth,  and  when  all  men  are  con- 
strained to  follow  the  career  which  chance  has  opened 
before  them,  every  one  thiidvs  that  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  power  are  to  be  discerned  in  proximity  to  himself, 
and  no  one  seeks  any  lone;er  to  resist  the  inevitable  law  of 
his  destiny.  Not,  indeed,  that  an  aristocratic  people  abso- 
lutely deny  man's  faculty  of  self-improvement,  but  they  do 
not  hold  it  to  be  indefinite  ;  they  can  conceive  amelioration, 
but  not  change :  they  imagine  that  the  future  condition  of 
society  may  be  better,  but  not  essentially  different ;  and, 
whilst  they  admit  that  humanity  lias  made  progress,  and 
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may  s^ill  have  some  to  make,  tliey  assign  to  it  beforehand 
certain  impassable  limits. 

Thus,  they  do  not  presume  that  they  have  arrived  at  the 
supreme  good  or  at  absolute  truth,  (what  people  or  what 
man  was  ever  wild  enough  to  imagine  it  ?)  but  they  cher- 
ish a  persuasion  that  they  have  pretty  nearly  reached  that 
degree  of  greatness  and  knowledge  which  our  imperfect 
nature  admits  ot ;  .and,  as  nothing  moves  about  them,  they 
are  willino;  to  fancv  that  evervthino;  is  in  its  fit  place. 
Then  it  is  that  the  legislator  affects  to  lav  down  eternal 
laws  ;  that  kings  and  nations  will  raise  none  but  imperish- 
able monuments  ;  and  that  the  present  generation  under- 
takes to  spare  generations  to  come  the  care  of  regulating 
their  destinies. 

In  proportion  as  castes  disappear  and  the  classes  of  soci- 
ety approximate,  —  as  manners,  customs,  and  laws  Aary, 
from  the  tumultuous  intercourse  of  men,  —  as  new  facts 
arise,  —  as  new  truths  are  brought  to  light,  —  as  ancient 
opinions  are  dissipated,  and  others  take  their  place,  —  the 
image  of  an  ideal  but  always  fugitive  perfection  presents 
itself  to  the  human  mind.  Continual  changes  are  then  ev- 
ery instant  occurring  under  the  observation  of  every  man : 
the  position  of  some  is  rendered  worse  ;  and  he  learns  but 
too  well  that  no  people  and  no  individual,  how  enlightened 
soever  they  may  be,  can  lay  claim  to  infallibility  :  the  con- 
dition of  others  is  improved ;  whence  he  infers  that  man  is 
endowed  with  an  indefinite  faculty  of  improvement.  His 
reverses  teach  him  that  none  have  discovered  absolute 
good,  —  his  success  stimulates  him  to  the  never-ending 
pursuit  of  it.  Thus,  forever  seeking,  forever  falling  to 
rise  again,  —  often  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  — 
he  tends  unceasingly  towards  that  unmeasured  greatness 
so  indistinctly  visible  at  the  end  of  the  long  track  which 
humanity  has  yet  to  tread. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  how  many  facts  naturally  flow 
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from  the  philosophical  theoiy  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  man,  or  how  strong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on 
those  who,  living  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  action  and 
not  of  thought,  seem  to  conform  their  actions  to  it,  without 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

I  accost  an  American  sailor,  and  inquire  why  the  ships 
of  his  country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a  short  time ; 
he  answers  without  hesitation,  that  the  ai't  of  navigation  is 
every  day  making  such  rapid  progress,  that  the  finest  ves- 
sel would  become  almost  useless  if  it  lasted  beyond  a  few 
years.  In  these  words,  Avhich  fell  accidentally,  and  on  a 
particular  subject,  from  an  uninstructed  man,  I  recognize 
the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon  which  a  great  people 
du'ect  all  their  concerns. 

Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  apt  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  human  perfectibility ;  democratic  nations,  to  ex- 
pand it  beyond  reason. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  AMERICANS  DOES  NOT  PROVE  THAT  A 
DEMOCRATIC  PEOPLE  C.\^  HAVE  NO  APTITUDE  AND  NO 
TASTE   FOR   SCIENCE,   LITERATURE,    OR   ART. 

IT  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  few  of  the  civiHzed 
nations  of  our  time  have  tlie  higher  sciences  made  less 
progress  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  few  have  great 
artists,  distinguished  poets,  or  celebrated  writers,  been  more 
rare.*  Many  Europeans,  struck  by  this  fact,  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  equality ;  and 
they  have  thought  that,  if  a  democratic  state  of  society 
and  democratic  institutions  Avere  ever  to  prevail  over  the 
whole  earth,  the  human  mind  would  gradually  find  its  bea- 
con-lights grow  dim,  and  men  would  relapse  into  a  period 
of  darkness. 

To  reason  thus  is,  I  think,  to  confound  several  ideas 
which  it  is  important  to  divide  and  examine  separately :  it 
is  to  mingle,  miintentionally,  what  is  democratic  with  what 
is  only  American. 

The  religion  professed  by  the  first  emigrants,  and  be- 
queathed by  them  to  their  descendants,  —  simple  in  its 
forms,  austere  "nd  almost  harsh  in  its  principles,  and  hostile 
to  external  symbols  and  to  ceremonial  pomp,  —  is  naturally 
unfavorable  to  the  fine  arts,  and  only  yields  reluctantly  to 
the  pleasures  of  literatui-e.  The  Americans  are  a  very  old 
and  a  veiy  enlightened  people,  who  have  fallen  upon  a  new 
and  unbounded  country,  where  they  may  extend  themselves 
at  pleasure,  and  which  they  may  fertilize  without  difficulty. 

*  See  notes  to  Vol.  I.  pp.  403,  404.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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This  state  of  things  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  In  America,  every  one  finds  facilities  un- 
known elsewhere  for  makin<<;  or  increasinn;  his  fortune. 
The  sj)irit  of  gain  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and  the  human 
mind,  constantly  diverted  from  the  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  labors  of  the  intellect,  is  there  swayed  by  no 
impulse  but  the  pursuit  of  werlth.  Not  only  are  manu- 
facturinjj;  and  commercial  classes  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  are  in  all  other  countries  ;  but,  what  never 
occurred  elsewhere,  the  whole  community  are  simultane- 
ously engaged  in  productive  industry  and  commerce. 

15ut  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  Americans  had  been 
alone  in  the  world,  with  the  freedom  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  their  forefathers,  and  the  passions  which  are 
their  own,  thev  would  not  have  been  slow  to  discover  that 
proirress  cannot  long  be  made  in  the  ap})lication  of  the 
S'ici  c  without  cultivating  the  theory  of  them;  that  all 
th'  .  it  are  ])erfected  by  one  another:  and,  however  ab- 
sorbed they  might  have  been  by  the  pursuit  of  the  principal 
ol)ject  of  iheir  desires,  they  would  speedily  have  admitted 
that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  from  it  occasionally,  in 
order  the  better  to  attain  it  in  the  end. 

Tlie  taste  for  the  ])leasures  of  mind  is  moreover  so  nat- 
ural to  the  heart  of  civilized  man,  that  amongst  the  polite 
nations,  which  are  least  disposed  to  give  themselves  up  to 
these  piu"suits,  a  certain  lunnber  of  [)ersons  are  always  to 
be  found  who  take  part  in  them.  This  intellectual  crav- 
ing, once  felt,  would  very  soon  have  been  satisfied. 

But  at  the  very  time  when  the  Americans  were  natu- 
rdly  inchned  to  require  nothing  of  science  but  its  special 
a])i)lications  to  the  useful  arts  and  the  means  of  rendering 
life  comfortable,  learned  and  literary  Europe  was  engaged 
in  ex[)l()ring  the  common  sources  of  truth,  and  in  improv- 
ing at  the  same  time  all  that  can  minister  to  the  plea-sures 
or  satisfy  the  wants  of  man. 
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At  the  head  of  tlie  enlin-htened  nations  of  the  Old  World 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  more  particularly  dis- 
tinguished one,  to  which  they  were  closely  united  by  a 
common  origin  and  by  kindred  habits.  Amongot  this  j)eo- 
ple  they  found  distinguished  men  of  science,  able  artists, 
writers  of  eminence,  and  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
treasures  of  the  intellect  without  laboring;  to  amass  them. 
In  spite  of  the  ocean  which  intervenes,  I  cannot  consent 
to  separate  America  from  Europe.  I  consider  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  that  portion  of  the  English  people 
who  are  commissioned  to  explore  the  forests  of  the  N(  vv 
World ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  nati(m,  enjoying  more  leisure 
and  less  harassed  by  the  drudgery  of  life,  may  devote  tl.eir 
energies  to  thought,  and  enlarge  in  all  directions  the  emjjire 
of  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Americans  is  therefore  quite  excep- 
tional, and  it  may  be  believed  that  no  democratic  p'iople 
will  ever  be  placed  in  a  similar  one.  Their  strictly  Pu  "itan- 
ical  origin,  —  their  exclusively  commercial  habits,  —  even 
the  country  they  inhabit,  which  seems  to  divert  their  minds 
from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  —  the 
proximity  of  Europe,  which  allows  them  to  neglect  these 
pursuits  without  relapsing  into  barbarism,  —  a  thousand 
special  causes,  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  point  out 
the  most  important,  —  have  singularly  concurred  to  fix  the 
mind  of  the  American  upon  purely  practical  objects.  His 
passions,  his  wants,  his  education,  and  everything  about 
him,  seem  to  unite  in  drawing  the  native  of  tlu;  United 
States  earthward:  his  relin;ion  alone  bids  him  tuni,  fi'om 
time  to  time,  a  transient  and  distracted  glance  tc  heaven. 
Let  us  cease,  then,  to  view  all  democratic  nations  under 
the  example  of  the  American  people,  and  attempt  to  sur- 
vey them  at  length  with  their  own  features. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people  not  subdivided  into 
any  castes  or  scale  of  ranks  ;  among  whom  the  law,  recog- 
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nizing no  privileges,  should  divide  inherited  property  into 
equal  shares  ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  with- 
out knowledge  and  without  freedom.  Nor  is  tin's  an  empty 
hypothesis :  a  despot  may  find  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
render  his  subjects  equal  and  to  leave  them  ign(>rant,  in 
order  more  easily  to  keep  them  slaves.  Not  only  would  a 
democratic  peo})le  of  this  kind  shoAv  neither  aptitude  nor 
taste  for  science,  literature,  or  art,  but  it  wcnild  ])r(»bal>ly 
never  arrive  at  the  possession  of  them.  The  law  of  descent 
would  of  itself  provide  for  the  destruction  of  large  fortunes 
at  each  succeedino;  ceneration  ;  and  no  new  fortunes  would 
be  acquired.  The  poor  man,  Avithout  either  knowledge  or 
freedom,  would  not  so  much  as  conceive  the  idea  of  raising 
himself  to  wealth ;  and  the  rich  man  would  allow  himself 
to  be  degraded  to  poverty,  without  a  notion  of  self-defence. 
Between  these  two  members  of  the  community  complete 
and  invincible  equality  would  soon  be  established.  No  one 
would  then  have  time  or  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the  pur- 
suits or  pleasures  of  the  intellect ;  but  all  men  would  re- 
main paralyzed  in  a  state  of  common  ignorance  and  equal 
servitude. 

When  I  conceive  a  democratic  society  of  this  kind,  I 
fancy  myself  in  one  of  those  low,  close,  and  gloomy  abodes, 
where  the  liiiht  which  breaks  in  from  without  soon  faints 
and  fades  away.  A  sudden  heaviness  overpowers  me,  and 
I  gro)>e  through  the  surrounding  darkness,  to  find  an  open- 
ing which  will  restore  me  to  the  air  and  the  light  of  dav. 
But  all  this  is  not  applicable  to  men  already  enlightened 
who  retain  their  freedom,  after  having  abolished  those  pe- 
culiar and  hereditary  rights  which  perpetuated  the  tenure 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  or  certain 
classes. 

When  men  living  in  a  democratic  state  of  society  are 
enlightened,  they  readily  discover  that  they  are  not  con- 
fined and  fixed  by  any  limits  which  constrain  them  to  take 
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Up  with  tlicir  present  fortune.  They  all,  therefore,  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  increasing  it,  —  if  they  are  free,  they  all 
attempt  it ;  but  all  do  not  succeed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  legislature,  it  is  true,  no  longer  grants  privileges,  but 
nature  grants  them.  As  natural  ine(juality  is  very  great, 
fortunes  become  unequal  as  soon  as  every  man  exerts  all 
his  faculties  to  get  rich. 

The  law  of  descent  prevents  the  establishment  of  wealthy 
families,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  wealthy 
individuals.  It  constantly  brings  back  the  members  of  the 
community  to  a  common  level,  from  which  they  as  con- 
stantly escape ;  and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  augments  in 
proportion  as  their  knowledge  is  diffused  and  their  liberty 
increased. 

A  sect  which  arose  in  our  time,  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  talents  and  its  extravagance,  proposed  to  concentrate  all 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  central  power,  whose  function 
it  should  afterwards  be  to  parcel  it  out  to  individuals,  ac- 
cordino;  to  their  merits.  This  would  have  been  a  method 
of  escaping  from  that  complete  and  eternal  equality  which 
seems  to  threaten  democratic  society.  But  it  would  be  a 
simpler  and  less  dangerous  remedy  to  grant  no  privilege  to 
any,  giving  to  all  equal  cultivation  and  equal  indej)endence, 
and  leaving  every  one  to  determine  his  own  position.  Nat- 
ural inequality  will  soon  make  way  for  itself,  and  Avealth 
will  spontaneously  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  most  capable. 

Free  and  democratic  communities,  then,  will  always  con- 
tain a  multitude  of  people  enjoying  opulence  or  a  compe- 
tency. The  wealthy  will  not  be  so  closely  linked  to  each 
other  as  the  members  of  the  former  aristocratic  class  of 
society ;  their  inclinations  will  be  different,  and  they  will 
scarcely  ever  enjoy  leisure  as  secure  or  complete  ;  but  they 
will  be  fiir  more  numerous  than  those  who  belonged  to  that 
class  of  society  could  ev  be.  These  persons  will  not  be 
strictly  confined  to  th     .  ires  of  practical  life  j  and  they 
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will  still  be  able,  though  in  diffi-rent  degrees,  to  indulge 
in  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the  intellect.  In  those 
pleasures  they  will  indulge  ;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  the  hu- 
man mind  leans  on  one  side  to  the  limited,  the  material, 
and  the  useful,  it  naturally  rist's  on  the  other  to  the  infinite, 
the  spiritual,  and  the  beautiful.  Physical  wants  confine 
it  to  the  earth  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  tie  is  loosened,  it  will 
rise  of  itself. 

Not  only  will  the  i...m..  of  those  who  can  take  an  in- 
terest  in  the  productions  ot  mind  be  gre;  ■•.  but  the  taste 
for  intellectual  enjoyment  will  descend,  step  by  stej),  even 
to  those  who,  in  aristocratic  societies,  seem  to  have  neither 
time  nor  ability  to  indulge  in  them.  When  hereditary 
wealth,  the  ])rivileges  of  rank,  and  the  j)rer()gativ(.'s  of 
birth  have  ceased  to  be,  and  when  every  man  derives  his 
strength  from  himself  alone,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
chief  cause  of  disparity  between  the  fortunes  of  men  is 
the  mind.  Whatever  tends  to  invigorate,  to  extend,  or 
to  adorn  the  mind,  instantly  rises  to  a  high  value.  The 
utility  of  knowledge  becomes  singularly  conspicuous  even 
to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude :  those  who  have  no  taste  for 
its  charms  set  stOi3  upon  its  results,  and  make  some  efforts 
to  ac([uire  it. 

In  free  and  enlio-htened  democratic  times  there  is  noth- 
ing  to  separate  men  from  each  other,  or  to  retain  them  in 
their  place :  they  rise  or  siidv  with  extreme  rapidity.  All 
classes  live  in  continual  intercourse,  ft'om  their  great  prox- 
imity to  each  other.  They  communicate  and  intermingle 
every  day  ;  they  imitate  and  emulate  one  another :  this 
suggests  to  the  people  many  ideas,  notions,  and  desires 
which  they  would  never  have  entertained  if  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  had  been  fixed,  and  society  at  rest.  In  such 
nations,  the  servant  never  considers  himself  as  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  pleasures  and  toils  of  his  master,  nor  the 
poor  man  to  those  of  the  rich  ;  the  rural  population  assim- 
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ilatos  itself  to  that  of  the  towns,  and  the  provinces  to  the 
capital.  No  one  easily  allows  himself  to  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  material  cares  of  lifi^ ;  and  the  Innnblest  artisan 
casts  at  times  an  eai^er  and  a  furtive  ijlance  into  the  hiohor 
regions  of  the  intellect.  People  do  not  read  with  the  same 
notions  or  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  aristocratic 
communities  ;  but  the  circle  of  readers  is  unceasingly  ex- 
panded, till  it  includes  all  the  people. 

As  soon  as  the  multitude  bemn  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
labors  of  the  mind,  it  finds  out  that  to  excel  in  some  of 
them  is  a  powerful  means  of  acquiring  fame,  power,  or 
wealth.  The  restless  ambition  which  ei^uality  begets  in- 
stantly takes  this  direction,  as  it  does  all  others.  The 
number  of  those  who  cultivate  science,  letters,  and  the 
arts,  becomes  immense.  The  intellectual  world  starts  into 
prodigious  activity :  every  one  endeavors  to  open  ""  •  him- 
self a  path  there,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  puoiic  after 
him.  Something  analogous  occurs  to  what  happens  in 
society  in  the  United  States  politically  considered.  What 
is  done  is  often  imperfect,  but  the  attempts  are  innum^'r- 
able ;  and,  although  the  results  of  individual  effort  ire 
commonly  very  small,  the  total  amount  is  always  very 
large. 

It  is  therefore  not  true  to  assert,  that  men  living  in  dem- 
ocratic times  are  naturally  indifferent  to  science,  literacure, 
and  the  arts  :  only  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
cultivate  them  after  their  own  fashion,  and  bring  to  the 
task  their  own  peculiar  qualifications  and  deficiencies. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

WHY   THE   AMERICANS   ARE   MORE   ADDICTED   TO   PRACTICAL 
THAN    TO   THEORETICAL    SCIENCE. 

IF  a  democratic  state  of  society  and  democratic  institu- 
tions do  not  retard  the  onward  course  of  the  human 
mind,  they  incontestably  guide  it  in  one  direction  in  prefer- 
ence to  another.  Tlieir  efforts,  thus  circumscribed,  are 
still  exceedingly  great ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  pause 
for  a  moment  to  contemplate  them. 

We  had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  philosophical  method 
of  the  American  people,  to  make  several  remarks,  which 
must  here  be  turned  to  accoinit. 

E([uality  begets  in  man  the  desire  of  judging  of  eveiy  • 
thing  for  himsell':  it  gives  him,  in  all  things,  a  taste  for 
the  tangible  and  the  real,  a  contempt  for  tradition  and  for 
forms.  These  general  tendencies  are  principally  discerni- 
ble in  the  peculiar  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Those  who  cultivate  the  sciences  amonirst  a  democratic 
peoj)le  are  always  afraid  of  losing  their  way  in  visionary 
speculation.  They  mistrust  systems ;  they  adhere  closely 
to  facts,  and  study  facts  with  their  own  senses.  As  they  do 
not  easily  defer  to  the  mere  name  of  any  fellow-man,  they 
are  never  inclined  to  rest  upon  any  man's  authority ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
find  out  the  weaker  points  of  their  neighbors'  doctrine. 
Scientific  precedents  have  little  weight  with  them ;  they 
are  never  long  detained  by  the  subtilty  of  the  schools,  nor 
ready  to  accept  big  words  for  sterling  coin ;  they  penetrate, 
as  far  as  they  can,  into  the  principal  parts  of  the  subject 
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wliirli  opcupic's  tlicin,  juid  tliey  like  to  expound  tliem  in  the 
A'ul<^iir  tongue.  Scientific  })ursuits  then  follow  ;i  freer  and 
safer  conrse,  but  a  less  lofty  one. 

The  mind  may,  as  it  a]»pears  to  mo,  divide  science  into 
three  parts. 

The  Hrst  comprises  the  most  theoretictal  principles,  and 
those  more  abstract  notions,  whose  application  is  either  un- 
known or  very  remote. 

The  second  is  composed  of  those  general  truths  which 
still  belong  to  pure  theory,  but  lead  nevertheless  by  a 
straight  and  short  road  to  practical  results. 

]\Iethods  of  application  and  means  of  execution  make  up 
the  third. 

Each  of  these  different  portions  of  science  may  be  sepa- 
rately cultivated,  although  reason  and  experience  prove 
that  neither  of  them  can  prosper  long,  if  it  be  absolutely 
cut  off  from  the  two  others. 

In  America,  the  purely  practical  part  of  science  is  admi- 
rably understood,  and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  theo- 
retical portion,  Avhich  is  innnediately  requisite  to  a\)plica- 
tion.  On  this  head,  the  Americans  always  display  a  clear, 
free,  original,  and  inventive  power  of  mind.  IJut  hardly 
any  one  in  the  United  States  devotes  himself  to  the  essen- 
tially theoretical  and  abstract  portion  of  human  knowledge. 
In  this  respect,  the  Americans  carry  to  excess  a  tendency 
which  is,  I  think,  discernible,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
amongst  all  democratic  nations. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  higher 
sciences,  or  of  the  more  elevated  departments  f)f  science, 
than  meditation ;  and  nothing  is  less  suited  to  meditation 
than  the  structure  of  democratic  society.  We  do  not  find 
there,  as  amongst  an  aristocratic  people,  one  class  which 
keeps  in  repose  because  it  is  well  off;  and  another,  which 
does  not  venture  to  stir  because  it  despairs  of  improving 
its  condition.     Every  one  is  in  motion  :  some  in  quest  of 
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power,  others  of  gain.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal 
tunujit,  —  this  incessant  conflict  of  jarring  interests,  —  tliis 
(itntimiiil  striving  of  men  aftrr  fortune,  —  where  is  that 
cahn  to  he  found  which  Is  necessary  H)r  the  deeper  conibi- 
natit)ns  of  the  intellect  ?  Ilow  can  the  mind  dwell  upon 
any  singK'  ji<»int,  wlu'ii  everything  whirls  around  it,  and 
man  himself  is  swi'pt  and  beaten  onwards  by  the  heady 
cnn-ent  which  rolls  all  things  in  Its  course? 

Hut  the  jtermanent  agitation  which  subsists  in  the  besom 
of  a  peaceable  and  established  democracy  nnist  be  distin- 
guislu'd  from  the  tunudtnous  and  revolutionary  movements 
which  almost  alwavs  attend  the  birth  and  ("rowth  of  diMno- 
cratic  socii-tv.  When  a  violent  revolution  occurs  amoiiiist 
a  highly-civili/A'd  people,  it  cannot  tiul  to  give  a  sudden  im- 
})ulse  to  their  I'eelings  and  ideas.  This  is  nuxre  J)articnlarly 
true  of  democratic  ri'V(»lutions,  which  stir  up  at  once  all 
the  classes  of  which  a  people  is  composed,  and  beget  at  the 
same  time  inordinate  ambition  in  the  breast  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  comnmnitv.  The  French  made  sururlsincr  ad- 
vances  in  tlie  exact  sciences  at  the  very  time  at  which  they 
were  finishing  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  tluur  for- 
mer feudal  society ;  yet  this  sudden  fecundity  is  not  to  bo 
attributed  to  democracy,  but  to  the  unexampled  revolution 
which  attended  its  growth.  What  happened  at  that  period 
was  a  special  incident,  and  It  would  be  unwise  to  regard 
it  as  the  test  of  a  general  principle. 

Great  revolutions  are  not  more  common  amongst  demo- 
cratic than  amongst  other  nations :  I  am  even  Inclined  to 
believe  that  they  are  less  so.  But  there  prevails  amongst 
those  populations  a  small,  distressing  motion,  a  sort  of  In- 
cessant jostling  of  men,  which  annoys  and  disturbs  the 
mind  without  exciting  or  elevating  it. 

Men  who  live  in  democratic  communities  not  oidy  sel- 
dom indulge  in  meditation,  but  they  naturally  entertain 
very  little  esteem  for  it.     A  democratic  state  of  society  and 
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democratic  institutions  keep  the  ^^reater  part  of  men  in 
constant  activity  ;  and  tlie  liahlts  of  mind  wiiich  are  suited 
to  an  active  life  are  not  always  suited  to  a  contcniplatlve 
one.  Tile  man  of  action  is  frc(picntly  ol)Ii;^c(l  to  content 
himself  with  tlu'  best  he  can  <^et,  because  he  would  never 
accomplish  his  [)Ui'i)ose  if  he  chose  to  carry  every  detail  to 
perfection.  He  has  perpetually  occasion  to  rely  on  ideas 
which  he  has  not  had  leisure  to  search  to  the  bottom ;  I'or 
he  is  much  more  l're([uently  aided  by  the  seasonableness  of 
an  idea  than  by  Its  strutt  accuracy  ;  and,  in  the  lon^'  run, 
he  risks  less  in  making  use  of  somt^  ialsc  pi'liiclples,  than 
in  spending  his  time  in  establishing  all  his  principles,  on  the 
basis  of  truth.  The  world  is  not  led  by  long  or  learned 
demonstrations :  a  rapid  glance  at  particular  Incidents, 
the  daily  study  of  the  fleeting  [)assions  of  the  multitude, 
the  accidents  of  the  moment  and  the  art  of  turnino;  them 
to  account,  decide  all  its  affairs. 

In  the  an;es  in  wliicli  active  life  is  the  condition  of  almost 
every  one,  men  are  therefore  generally  led  to  attach  an  ex- 
cessive value  to  the  rapid  bursts  and  superficial  conce[)tIons 
of  the  intellect ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to  depreciate 
unduly  its  slower  and  deeper  liibors.  This  opinion  of  the 
public  influences  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  cultivate 
the  sciences ;  they  are  persuaded  that  they  may  succeed  in 
those  pursuits  without  meditation,  or  are  deterred  from 
such  pursuits  as  demand  it. 

There  are  several  methods  of  studying  the  sciences. 
Amongst  a  multitude  of  men  you  will  And  a  selfish,  mer- 
cantile, and  trading  taste  for  the  discoveries  of  the  mind, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  disinterested  pas- 
sion which  is  kindled  in  the  heart  of  a  few.  A  desire  to 
utilize  knowledge  is  one  thing  ;  the  pure  desire  to  know 
is  another.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  a  few  minds,  and 
at  long  intervals,  an  ardent,  inexhaustible  love  of  truth 
springs  up,  self-supported,  and  living  in  ceaseless  fruition, 
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without  ever  attaining'  full  satisfaction.  Tliis  ardent  love- 
it  Is  —  this  proud,  disinterested  love  of  what  is  trut;  — 
which  raises  men  to  tin-  abstract  sources  of  truth,  to  draw 
tiieir  mother  knowK'd^e  thence. 

If  Pascal  had  had  nothin«j;  in  vii'w  hut  simie  lar^e  H;aln, 
or  even  if  he  had  heeii  stimulated  hv  the  lovi'  of  fame 
alone,  I  cannot  conceive  that  lu'  would  evt-r  havi'  hi-en 
altle  to  rally  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  as  he  did,  for  the 
hetter  discovery  of  the  most  hidden  thin<j;s  of  the  Creator. 
Whi'ii  I  see  him,  as  it  wi'i'e,  te:ir  his  soul  fioin  all  the  cares 
of  life  to  devote  it  wholly  to  tiiese  research>'s,  and,  prema- 
turely siiappin«j;  tile  links  which  hind  the  frame  to  life,  die  of 
old  a<i;e  before  forty,  I  stand  ama/ed,  and  perceive-that  no  or- 
dinarv  cause  is  at  work  to  produce  efforts  so  extraordinarv. 

The  future  will  [H'ove  whether  these  ])assions,  at  once  m) 
rare  and  so  in-oductive,  come  into  hv'wv'  and  into  <i;iwvili  as 
■^B      easily  in  the  midst  of  democratic  as  in  aristocratic  con. 'nu- 
llities.    For  myself,  1  confess  that  I  am  slow  to  bi'lieve  it. 

In  aristocratic  societies,  the  class  which  gives  the  tone  to 
opinion,  and  has  the  guidance  of  affairs,  being  permanently 
and  hereditarily  placed  above  the  multitude,  natuni'ly  con- 
ceives a  lofty  idea  of  itself  and  of  man.  It  loves  to  invent 
for  him  noble  pleasures,  to  carve  out  sj)lendid  objects  for 
liis  ambition.  Aristocracies  often  commit  very  tyrannical 
and  inhuman  actions,  but  they  rarely  entertain  grovelling 
thoughts  ;  and  they  show  a  kind  of  haiigli^y  contempt  of 
little  [)leasures,  even  whilst  they  indulge  in  them.  The 
effect  is  greatly  to  raise  the  general  pitch  of  society.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  vast  ideas  are  connnonly  entertained  of 
the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  greatness  of  man.  These 
opinions  exert  their  influence  on  those  who  cultivate  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  They 
facilitate  the  natural  impulse  of  the  mind  to  the  highest 
regions  of  thought ;  and  they  naturally  prepare  it  to  con- 
ceive a  sublime,  almost  a  divine,  love  of  truth. 
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Men  of  science  at  such  periods  are  consequently  carried 
away  towards  theory ;  and  it  even  happens  that  they  fre- 
quently conceive  an  inconsiderate  contempt  for  })ractice. 
"Archimedes,"  sny^,  Plutarch,  "was  of  so  lofty  a  spirit, 
that  he  never  coaiiescended  to  write  any  treatise  on  the 
uiainier  of  constructin<j!;  all  these  enoincs  of  war.  And 
as  he  held  this  science  of  inventing  and  putting  together 
engines,  and  all  arts  generally  speaking  which  tended  to 
any  useful  end  in  })ractice,  to  be  vile,  low,  and  mer- 
cenary, he  s})ent  his  talents  and  his  studious  hours  in 
writing  of  those  things  only  whose  beauty  and  subtilty 
had  in  them  no  admixture  of  necessity."  Such  is  the 
aristocratic  aim  of  science  :  it  cannot  be  the  same  in  dem- 
ocratic nations. 

The  gi'cater  i)art  of  the  men  who  constitute  these  nations 
are  extremely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  and  physical 
gratification.  As  they  are  always  dissatisfied  with  the  po- 
sition wliich  they  occupy,  and  are  always  free  to  leave  it, 
thev  think  of  nothing  but  the  means  of  chan<iino;  their  for- 
tune,  or  increusing  it.  To  minds  thus  pi'edisposed,  every 
new  method  which  leads  by  a  shorter  road  to  wealth, 
every  machine  which  spares  labor,  every  instrument  which 
diminishes  the  cost  of  produ(;tion,  every  discovery  which 
facilitates  pleasures  or  augments  them,  seems  to  be  the 
grandest  effort  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  chiefly  from 
these  motives  that  a  democratic  people  addicts  itself  to  sci- 
entific pursuits,  —  that  it  understands  and  ivspects  them. 
In  aristocratic  ages,  science  is  more  particularly  called  upon 
to  furnish  gratification  to  the  mind  ;  in  democracies,  to  the 
body. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  more  a  nation  is  democratic, 
Ciilightened,  and  free,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
these  interested  promoters  of  scientific  genius,  and  the 
more  will  discoveries  immediately  applicable  to  productive 
industry  confer  gain,  fame,  and  even  power,  on  their  au- 
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thors. For  in  democracies,  the  working  class  take  a  part 
in  public  affairs  ;  and  public  honors,  as  well  as  pecuniary 
remuneration,  may  be  awarded  to  those  wlio  dost'r\e  them. 

In  a  communitv  thus  orn;anize(l,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived  that  the  human  mind  may  be  led  insensibly  to  the 
neglect  of  theory ;  and  that  it  is  urged,  on  the  contrary, 
with  unparalleled  energy,  to  the  apj)lications  of  science,  or 
at  least  to  that  portion  of  tlieoretical  science  which  is  neces- 
sary to  those  who  make  such  apj)lieations.  In  vain  will 
some  instinctive  inclination  raise  the  mind  towards  the 
loftier  spheres  of  the  intellect  ;  interest  draws  it  down  to 
the  middle  zone.  There  it  may  develop  all  its  energy  and 
restless  activity,  and  bring  forth  wonders.  These  very 
Americans,  who  have  not  discovered  one  of  the  general 
laws  of  mechanics,  have  introduced  into  navigati(jn  an  en- 
gine which  changes  the  aspect  of  the  world. 

Assuredly  I  do  not  contend  that  the  democratic  nations 
of  our  time  are  destined  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
great  luminaries  of  man's  intelligence,  or  even  that  they 
will  never  brino;  new  lio-hts  into  existence.  At  the  a<<;e  at 
which  the  world  has  now  arrived,  and  amongst  so  many 
cultivated  nations  perj)etually  excited  by  the  fever  of  pro- 
ductive industr}',  the  bonds  which  connect  the  different 
parts  of  science  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer ;  and  the 
taste  for  practical  science  itself,  if  it  be  enlightened,  ought 
to  lead  men  not  to  neglect  theory.  In  the  midst  of  so 
many  attempted  applications  of  so  many  experiments,  re- 
])eated  every  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  general  laws 
should  not  fre(iuently  be  brought  to  light ;  so  that  great 
discoveries  would  be  frequent,  though  great  inventors  may 
be  few. 

I  believe,  moreover,  in  high  scientific  vocations.  If  the 
democratic  principle  does  not.  on  the  one  hand,  induce 
men  to  cultivate  science  for  its  own  sake,  on  the  other,  it 
enormously  increases  the  munl)er  of  those  who  do  cultivate 
it.     Nor  is  it  credible  that,  amid  so  great  a  multitude,  a 
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Speculative  gciiiius  sliould  not  from  time  to  time  arise  in- 
flamed by  the  love  of  truth  alone.  Such  an  one,  we  may 
be  sure,  would  dive  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  nature, 
whatever  be  the  spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age.  lie  re- 
quires no  assistance  in  his  course,  —  it  is  enough  that  he 
is  not  checked  in  it.  All  that  I  mean  to  say  is  this :  per- 
manent inequality  of  conditions  leads  men  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  arrogant  and  sterile  research  of  abstract  truths, 
whilst  the  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy 
prejjare  them  to  seek  the  innnediate  and  useful  practical 
residts  of  the  sciences.  This  tendency  is  natural  and  inev- 
itable:  it  is  curious  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  })oint  it  out. 

If  those  who  are  called  upon  to  guide  the  nations  of  our 
time  clearly  discerned  from  afar  off  these  new  tendencies, 
which  will  soon  be  irresistible,  they  would  understand  that, 
possessing  education  and  freedom,  men  living  in  democratic 
ages  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  industrial  part  of  science  ; 
and  that  henceforward  all  the  efforts  of  the  constituted 
authorities  ought  to  be  directed  to  support  the  highest 
branches  of  learning,  and  to  foster  the  nobler  passion  for 
science  itself.  In  the  present  age,  the  human  mind  must 
be  coerced  into  theoretical  studies ;  it  runs  of  its  own  ac- 
cord to  practical  applications ;  and,  instead  of  perpetually 
referrincr  it  to  the  minute  examination  of  secondary  effects, 
it  is  well  to  divert  it  from  them  sometimes,  in  order  to  raise 
it  up  to  the  contemplation  of  primary  causes. 

Because  the  civilization  of  ancient  Rome  perished  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  we  are  perha})S 
too  apt  to  think  that  civilization  cannot  perish  in  any  other 
manner.  If  the  light  by  which  we  are  guided  is  ever  ex- 
tinguished, it  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  and  expire  of  itself. 
I^y  dint  of  close  adherence  to  mere  applications,  principles 
would  be  lost  sight  of;  and  when  the  principles  were  wholly 
forgotten,  the  methods  derived  from  them  would  be  ill  pur- 
sued.    New  methods  could  no  longer  be  invented,  and  men 
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would  continue  to  apply,  without  intelligence  and  without 
art,  scientific  pro'^' «<es  no  longer  understood. 

When  Europe  MTr,  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred 
vears  af^o,  thev  found  that  almost  all  the  arts  had  reached  a 
(•(>rtain  degree  of  perfection  there;  and  they  were  surj)rised 
that  a  peo})le  which  had  attained  this  })oint  should  not  have 
gone  beyond  it.  At  a  later  period,  they  discovered  trac(>s 
of  some  higher  branches  of  science  which  had  been  lost. 
The  nation  avms  absorbed  in  productive  industry  ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  scientific  processes  had  been  jji'eserved, 
but  science  itself  no  longer  existed  there.  This  served  to 
e.\})iain  the  strange  immobility  in  Avhich  they  found  the 
minds  of  this  people.  The  Chinese,  in  following  the  track 
of  their  forefathers,  had  forgotten  the  reasons  by  which  the 
latter  had  been  guided.  They  still  used  the  formula,  with- 
out asking  for  its  meaning  ;  they  retained  the  instrument, 
but  they  no  longer  ])ossessed  the  art  of  altering  or  renew- 
ing it.  The  Chinese,  then,  had  lost  the  power  of  change ; 
for  them,  improvement  was  im])ossible.  They  were  com- 
pelled, at  all  times  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  prede- 
cessors, lest  they  should  stray  into  utter  darkness  by  devi- 
ating for  an  instant  from  the  ])atli  already  laid  down  for 
tliem.  The  source  of  human  knowledge  was  all  but  dry ; 
and  though  the  stream  still  ran  on,  it  could  neither  swell 
its  waters,  nor  alter  its  course. 

Notwithstanding  this,  China  had  subsisted  peaceably  for 
centuries.  The  invaders  who  had  conquered  the  country 
assumed  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  order  pre- 
vailed there.  A  sort  of  physical  prosperity  was  every- 
where discernible  :  revolutions  were  rare,  and  war  was,  so 
to  speak,  unknown. 

It  is  then  a  fallacy  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  Barbarians  are  still  far  from  us ;  for  if  there  be 
some  nations  which  allow  civilization  to  be  torn  from  their 
grasp,  there  arc  others  who  trample  it  themselves  under 
their  feet. 
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IT  would  be  to  waste  the  time  of  my  readers  and  my 
own,  if  I  strove  to  demonstrate  liow  the  general  medi- 
ocrity of  fortunes,  the  absence  of  fiiperfluoiis  wealth,  the 
universal  desire  of  comfort,  and  tlie  constant  efforts  by 
which  every  one  attempts  to  procure  it,  make  the  taste  for 
the  usefid  predominate  over  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Democratic  nations,  amonost  whom  all 
these  tliino;s  exist,  will  therefore  cultivate  the  arts  which 
serve  to  render  life  easy,  in  preference  to  those  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  adorn  it.  They  will  haiutually  prefer  the  useftd 
to  the  beautiful,  and  they  will  require  that  the  beautiful 
should  be  useful. 

But  I  propose  to  go  further ;  and,  after  having  pointed 
out  this  first  feature,  to  sketch  several  others. 

It  commoidy  happens  that,  in  the  ages  of  privilege,  the 
practice  of  almost  all  the  arts  becomes  a  privilege  ;  and  that 
every  profession  is  a  separate  walk,  ujjon  which  it  is  not 
allowable  for  every  one  to  enter.  Even  when  productive 
industry  is  free,  the  fixed  character  which  belongs  to  aris- 
tocratic nations  gradually  segregates  all  the  persons  who 
])ractise  the  same  art,  till  they  form  a  distinct  class,  always 
composed  of  the  same  families,  whose  members  are  all 
known  to  each  other,  and  amongst  whom  a  public  opinion 
of  their  own,  and  a  species  of  corporate  pride,  soon  spring 
up.  In  a  class  or  guild  of  this  kind,  each  artisan  has  not 
only  his  fortune  to  make,  but  his  reputation  to  preserve. 
He  is  not  excluyively  swayed  by  his  own  interest,  or  even 
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by  that  of  his  customer,  but  by  that  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belonfjs ;  and  the  interest  of  that  body  is,  that  each 
artisan  sliould  produce  the  best  possible  workmansliip.  In 
aristocratic  ages,  the  object  of  the  arts  is  therefore  to  man- 
ufacture as  well  as  possible,  —  not  with  the  greatest  de- 
spatch, or  at  the  lowest  rate. 

Wlien,  on  the  contrary,  every  profession  is  open  to 
all,  —  when  a  multitude  of  persons  are  constantly  embra- 
cing and  abandoning  it,  —  and  when  its  several  members 
are  strangers,  indifferent  to,  and  from  their  nnin1)ers  hardly 
seen  by,  each  otlier,  —  tlie  social  tie  is  destroyed,  and  each 
workman,  standing  alone,  endeavors  sim])ly  to  gain  tlie 
most  money  at  the  least  cost.  The  will  of  the  customer 
is  then  his  only  limit.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  corre- 
sponding  change  takes  place  in  the  customer  also.  In 
countries  in  which  riches,  as  well  as  power,  are  concen- 
trated and  retained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  use  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  world's  goods  belongs  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals,  who  are  always  the  same.  Necessity, 
public  opinion,  or  moderate  desires,  exclude  all  others  from 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  As  this  aristocratic  class  remains 
fixed  at  tbe  pinnacle  of  greatness  on  which  it  stands,  with- 
out dimimition  or  increase,  it  is  always  acted  upon  l>y  the 
same  wants,  and  affected  by  them  in  the  same  manner. 
The  men  of  whom  it  is  composed  naturally  derive  from 
their  superior  and  hereditary  position  a  taste  for  what  is 
extremely  well  made  and  lastino;.  This  affects  the  rreneral 
way  of  thinkino;  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  the  arts.  It 
often  occurs,  among  such  a  people,  that  even  the  peasant 
will  rather  go  without  the  objects  he  covets,  than  procure 
them  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  In  aristocracies,  then,  the 
handicraftsmen  w^ork  for  only  a  limited  number  of  fastidi- 
ous  customers:  the  profit  they  hope  to  make  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  perfection  of  tneir  workmanship. 

Such  is  no  longer  the  case  wdien,  all  privileges  being 
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abolished,  ranks    are  intermino-lo 
rising  or  sinking  upon  tlie  social  scale.     Amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people,  a  lunnber  of  citizens  always  exist  whose  pat- 

■  rimony  is  divided  and  decreasing.  They  have  contracted, 
under  more  jirosperous  circumstances,  certain  wants,  which 
remain  after  the  means  of  satisfying  such  wants  are  gone ; 
and  they  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  surreptitious 
method  of  providing  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  always  in  democracies  a  large  number  of  men  whose 
fortune  is  upon  the  increase,  but  whose  desires  grow  much 
faster  than  their  fortunes:  and  who  gloat  upon  the  gifts  of 
wealtli  in  anticipation,  long  before  they  have  means  to  com- 
mand them.  Such  men  are  eao;er  to  find  some  short  cut 
to  these  gratifications,  already  almost  within  their  reach. 
From  the  combination  of  these  two  causes  the  result  is, 
that  in  democracies  there  is  always  a  multitude  of  persons 
whose  wants  are  above  their  means,  and  Avho  are  very  will- 
ing   to    take    u])   with    imperfect    satisfaction,   rather    than 

'  abandon  the  object  of  their  desires  altogether. 

The  artisan  readily  understands  these  passions,  for  he 
himself  partakes  in  them  .  in  an  aristocracy,  he  would  seek 
to  sell  his  workmanship  at  a  high  price  to  the  foAv  ;  he  now 
ccmceives  that  the  more  expeditious  way  of  getting  rich  is 
to  sell  them  at  a  low  price  to  all.  But  there  are  only  two 
Avays  of  lowering  the  price  of  commodities.  The  first  is 
to  discover  some  better,  shorter,  and  more  ingenious 
method  of  j)roducing  them :  the  second  is  to  manufacture 
a  larger  quantity  of  goods,  nearly  similar,  but  of  less  value. 
Amongst  a  democratic  population,  all  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  workman  are  directed  to  these  two  objects  :  he 
strives  to  invent  methods  which  may  enable  him  not  only 
to  work  better,  but  quicker  and  cheaper ;  or,  if  he  cannot 
succeed  in  that,  to  diminish  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the 
thing  he  makes,  without  rendering  it  wholly  unfit  for  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended.     When  none  but  the  wealthy 
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liad  watches,  they  were  ahnost  all  very  good  ones:  few  are 
now  made  which  are  worth  mucli,  but  everybody  has  one 
in  his  pocket.  Tims  the  democratic  princii)lo  not  only 
tenils  to  direct  tlie  human  mind  to  the  useful  arts,  but  it 
induces  the  artisan  to  ])roduce  with  great  raj)idity  many 
im[)crfect  commodities,  and  the  consumer  to  content  him- 
self with  these  connnodities. 

Not  tliat,  in  democracies,  the  arts  are  incapable,  in  case 
of  need,  of  producing  wimders.  This  may  occasionally  be 
the  case,  if  customers  a])pear  who  are  ready  to  j)ay  for  time 
and  trouble.  In  tliis  i-ivahy  of  every  kind  of  industry, 
in  the  midst  of  this  innnense  competition  and  these  count- 
less ex[)eriments,  some  excellent  workmen  are  formed,  who 
reach  the  utmost  limits  of  their  craft.  But  they  have 
rarely  an  opportunity  of  slK>wing  what  they  can  do ;  they 
are  scrupulously  sparing  of  their  powers  ;  they  remain  in 
a  state  of  accomplished  mediocrity,  which  judges  itself,  and, 
though  Avell  able  to  shoot  beyond  the  mai'k  before  it,  aims 
oidv  at  what  it  hits.  In  aristocracies,  on  the  conti-ary, 
workmen  always  do  all  they  can  ;  and  Avhen  they  stop,  it 
is  because  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  art. 

When  I  arrive  in  a  country  where  1  find  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  arts,  I  learn  from  this  fact  nothing 
of  the  social  condition  or  of  the  political  constitution  of  the 
country.  Rut  if  I  perceive  that  the  productions  of  the 
arts  are  orenerallv  of  an  inferior  (lualitv,  \ery  abundant  and 
very  cheap,  I  am  convinced  that,  amongst  the  people  where 
this  occurs,  privilege  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  raidvs  are 
becinninjT  to  intermiuo;Ie,  and  will  soon  be  confounded  to- 
o-ether. 

The  handicraftsmen  of  democratic  ao-cs  endeavor  not 
only  to  bring  their  useful  productions  within  the  reach  of 
the  whole  community,  but  they  strive  to  give  to  all  their 
commodities  attractive  qualities  which  they  do  not  in  reality 
possess.     In  the  confusion  of  all  ranks,  every  one  hopes  to 
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appear  what  he  is  not,  and  makes  groat  c  xertions  to  suc- 
ceed In  this  object.  This  sentiment,  inde.'d,  whicli  is  but 
too  natural  to  tlie  lieart  of  man,  does  not  originate  in  tlie 
democratic  principle;  but  that  })rin('i})le  aiiplies  it  to  mate- 
rial objects.  The  hypocrisy  of  virtue  is  of  every  age,  but 
the  hypocrisy  of  luxury  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
ages  of  democi'acy. 

To  satisfy  these  new  cravings  of  hum  m  vanity,  the  arts 
have  recourse  to  every  species  of  impostare ;  and  these  de- 
vices sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  defeat  rheir  own  ])urp()se. 
Imitation  diamonds  are  now  made  which  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  real  ones ;  as  soon  as  the  art  of  fabricating 
false  diamonds  shall  become  so  perfect  that  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  real  ones,  it  is  prcbable  that  both  will 
be  abandoned,  and  become  mere  pebbles  again. 

Tills  leads  m(i  to  speak  of  those  arts  which  are  called,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  fine  arts.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
a  necessarv  effect  of  a  democratic  social  condition  and  of 
democratic  institutions  to  diminish  the  number  of  those 
who  cultivate  the  fine  arts ;  but  these  causes  exert  a  prw- 
erful  influence  on  the  manner  in  wl  ich  these  arts  are  culti- 
vated. IMany  of  those  who  had  already  contracted  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished  :  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  those  who  are  not  yet  rich  begin  to  conceive  that 
taste,  at  least  by  imitation  ;  the  n  imbcr  of  consumers  in- 
creases, but  opulent  and  fastidious  consumers  become  more 
scarce.  Someth.ing  analogous  to  what  I  have  already  point- 
ed out  in  the  useful  arts  then  tak(:'S  place  in  the  fine  arts ; 
the  productions  of  artists  are  more  numerous,  but  the 
merit  of  each  production  is  diminished.  No  longer  able 
to  soar  to  what  is  great,  they  cultivate  what  is  pretty 
and  elegant ;  and  appearance  is  more  attended  to  than 
reality. 

In  aristocracies,  a  few  great  pictures  are  produced  ;  in 
democratic  countries,  a  vast  numoer  of  insignificant  ones. 
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the  latter. 


In  the  former,  statues  are  raisec 
they  are  modelled  in  plaster. 

When  I  arrived  for  the  first  time  at  New  York,  by  that 
jiart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  called  the  East  River, 
I  was  surprised  to  perceive  along  the  shore,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  a  number  of  little  palaces  of  white 
marble,  several  of  which  were  of  ancient  architecture. 
When  I  went  the  next  day  to  inspect  more  closely  ouv' 
which  had  particniai'ly  attracted  my  notice,  1  found  that 
its  walls  were  of  whitewashed  brick,  and  its  cohnnns  of 
})aiiited  wood.  All  the  edifices  which  1  had  admired  the 
night  before  were  of  the  same  kind. 

The  social  condition  and  the  institutions  of  democracy 
imj)art,  moreover,  certain  peculiar  tendencies  to  all  the 
imitative  arts,  which  it  is  easy  to  point  out.  They  fre- 
([uently  withdraw  them  from  the  delineation  of  the  soul, 
to  fix  them  exclusively  on  that  of  the  body  ;  and  they  sub- 
stitute the  representation  of  motion  and  sensation  for  that 
ot  sentiment  and  thought :  in  a  word,  they  put  the  Real  in 
the  2)lace  of  the  Ideal. 

I  doubt  whether  Raphael  studied  the  minute  intricacies 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  as  thoroughly  as  the 
drauiihtsmen  of  our  own  time.  He  did  not  attach  the 
same  importance  as  they  do  to  rigorous  accuracy  on  this 
point,  because  he  aspired  to  surpass  nature.  lie  sought  to 
make  of  man  something  which  should  be  suj)erior  to  man, 
and  to  embellish  beauty  itself.  David  and  his  scholars 
were,  on  the  contrary,  as  good  anatomists  as  they  were 
j)ainters.  They  wonderfully  depicted  the  models  which 
they  had  before  their  eyes,  but  they  rarely  imagined  any- 
thing beyond  them :  they  followed  nature  with  fidelity, 
whilst  Raphael  sought  for  something  better  than  nature. 
They  have  left  us  an  exact  portraiture  of  man ;  but  he  dis- 
closes in  his  works  a  glimpse  of  the  Divinity. 

This  remark  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  a  subject  is  no 
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less  applicable  to  tlie  choice  of  it.  The  painters  of  the 
Renaissance  generally  sought  far  above  tlicmselves,  and 
away  from  their  own  time,  for  mighty  sulijects,  which  left 
to  their  imagination  an  unbounded  range.  Our  painters 
often  eni])l()y  their  talents  in  the  exact  imitation  of  the 
details  of  private  life,  which  they  liave  always  before  their 
eyes ;  and  they  are  forever  copying  trivial  objects,  the 
originals  of  which  are  only  too  abundant  in  nature. 
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WHY  THE  AMERICANS  RAISE  SUAHO   INSIGNHTCANT  MONUMENTS, 
AND   OTIIKRS    IHAT    ARE    VERY    CI.'AND. 


I 


HAVE  just  observed,  that,  in  deuiocriitic  a<^('s,  monu- 
HU'iits  of  the  arts  tciul  to  hecome   more  numerous  and 
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!ss  im[)ortaut.      I   now  hasten   to   pomt  out  the   except 
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his  rule. 

In  a  democratic  community,  individuals  are  very  weak  ; 
but  tlie  state,  which  represents  them  all,  and  contains  them 
all  in  its  grasi),  is  very  poweiful.  Nowhere  do  citi/ens 
a])pear  so  insignificant  as  in  a  democratic  nation  ;  nowhere 
does  the  nation  itself  appear  greater,  or  does  the  mind 
more  easily  take  in  a  wide  survey  of  it.  In  democratic 
connnunities,  the  imagination  is  comj)ressed  when  men  con- 
sider themselves  ;  it  expands  indefinitely  when  they  think 
of  the  state.  Hence  it  is  that  the  same  men  who  live  on  a 
small  scale  in  narrow  dwellings,  frequently  aspire  to  gigan- 
tic splendor  in  the  erection  of  their  public  monuments. 

The  Americans  have  traced  out  the  circuit  of  an  im- 
nu'nse  city  on  the  site  which  they  intended  to  make  their 
ca[)ital,  but  which,  iij)  to  the  present  time,  is  hardly  more 
densely  peopled  than  l*ontoise,  though,  according  to  them, 
it  will  one  day  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  They 
have  already  rooted  up  trees  for  ten  miles  round,  lest  they 
should  interfere  with  the  future  citizens  of  this  imaginary 
metropolis.  They  have  erected  a  magnificent  palace  for 
Congress  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  have  given  it  tlie 
pompous  name  of  the  Capitol. 

The  several  States  of  the  Union  are  every  day  planning 
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ujul  erocfiiiif  for  tlicinst'lvos  pi'Ddl^iouH  uiwV  I'aking.;,  wliich 
would  iistonisli  tlu' cn^iiiu'crs  of  tlu'  y;iviit  l'^«      itcai.  n:itions. 

'riiiis  (li'iiioci'iicy  not  only  K'uds  iiumi  to  u  \ii,>t  numlxT  of 
in('(jiit.i(K'i-al)l('  prodiictioiis ;  it  also  K-ads  tlu'iii  to  I'aisc  soiiio 
inoimnu'Hts  on  tlu'  lai'^rst  scalo :  but  hi'twcen  tlu'si;  two 
cxtrcnu's  tliiM'c  is  a  l)ianl\.  A  few  scattt-rod  spi-cinuMis  of 
e'uoi'uious  laiildiut's  can  tluTi'Toiv  tcacli  us  uotliin^  of  tliu 
.social  I'onditiou  :uid  tiu'  institutions  of  the  jn'oplc  hy  whom 
tiicy  were  raisi'd.  I  may  add,  tiiou^ii  the  remark  is  out  of 
my  sultji'ct,  tiiat  tiiey  do  not  make  us  hi-ttiT  a('(|uainte(l 
witli  its  ^ivatness,  its  eivili/ation,  and  its  real  prosperity. 
Whenevi-r  a  power  of  any  kind  sliall  be  able  to  make  a 
whole  people  co-operate  in  a  sin<;lo  nndertakin^-,  that  power, 
with  a  little  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  time,  will  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  somethinii'  enormous  from  efforts  so  nml- 
tiplied.  But  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
j)eo])le  are  very  happy,  very  eidighteiied,  or  even  very 
strong. 

The  Spaniards  found  the  city  of  Mexico  full  of  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  vast  })alaces ;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
Cortes  from  coiujuering  the  Mexican  empire  with  six  hun- 
dred f>)ot-soldiers  and  sixteen  horses. 

If  the  Romans  had  been  better  accpiainted  with  the  laws 
of  hy(  raulics,  they  would  not  have  constructed  all  the 
aqueducts  which  surround  the  ruins  of  their  cities, —  they 
would  have  matle  a  better  use  of  their  power  and  their 
wealth.  If  they  had  invented  the  steam-engine,  perha])s 
they  would  not  have  extended  to  the  extremities  of  their 
empire  those  long  artificial  ways  which  are  called  Roman 
Roads.  These  things  are  the  splendid  memorials  at  once 
of  their  ignorance  and  of  their  greatness. 

A  people  which  should  leave  no  other  vestige  of  its  track 
than  a  few  leaden  pipes  in  the  earth,  and  a  few  iron  rods 
upon  its  surface,  might  have  been  more  the  master  of 
Nature  than  the  Romans. 
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CHAPTER    XT!  I. 

LMKItAHY    CHAIJACTKRISTICS   OF    DKMOCRATIC   TIMKS. 

"VXTIIEN  a  traveller  i^oes  into  a  hookseller's  shop  in  tlio 
▼  T  Fiiited  States,  and  I'xaniines  the  American  hooks 
upon  the  shelves,  the  nnniher  of  works  ajipears  very  n;reat ; 
whilst  that  of  known  authors  seems,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tremely small,  lie  will  first  find  a  multitude  of  elemen- 
tarv  treatises,  destined  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  human 
knowledm'.  Most  of  these  hooks  are  written  in  Europe  ;  * 
the  Americans  re[irint  them,  adaj)tin<i;  them  to  their  own 
use.  Next  comes  an  enormous  cpiantity  of  relijjjious  works, 
liihies,  sermons,  edilyino;  anecdotes,  controversial  divinity, 
and  re])orts  of  charitable  societies  ;  lastly  appears  the  long 
catalon;ue  of  j)olitical  ])am])lilets.  In  America,  parties  do 
not  write  books  to  combat  each  other's  opinions,  but  pam- 
phlets, which  are  circulated  for  a  day  with  incredible  rapid- 
ity, and  then  exj)lre.f 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  obscure  productions  of  the 
human  brain  a])})ear  the  more  remarkable  works  of  a 
small  number  of  authors,  whose  names  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  known  to  Eurojjeans. 

Althoii   h  America  is  perhaps  in  our  days  the  civilized 

*  On  the  contrary,  many  elementary  text-books  written  in  America  are 
ropuhlislicd  in  Eiij^^land ;  tlie  reverse  is  true  only  in  comparatively  few  cases. 
It  is  notorious  that  better  scliool-l>ooks,  dictionaries,  &c.  are  written  in  tlie 
United  States  than  in  England.  —  Am.  Ed. 

t  This  may  liavc  been  true  when  M.  de  Tocqueville  ■svrote;  but  now-a- 
days  jiolitical  pamphlets  are  comparatively  obsolete,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  newspajKUs,  which  reach  a  vastly  larger  audience  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  ablest  pamphlet.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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country  in  wliicli  literature  is  least  attended  to,  still  a  large 
number  of  persons  there  take  an  interest  in  the  productions 
of  mind,  and  make  them,  if  not  the  study  of  their  lives,  at 
least  the  charm  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  sup- 
plies these  readers  with  most  of  the  books  whieh  they  re- 
quire. Almost  all  important  English  books  are  re])ublished 
in  the  United  States.  The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain 
still  darts  its  rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  the  New 
World.  There  is  hardly  a  pioneer's  hut  which  does  not 
contain  a  few  odd  volumes  of  Shakespeare.  I  remember 
that  I  read  the  feudal  drama  of  Henry  V.  f'^r  the  first  time 
in  a  log-house. 

Not  only  do  the  Americans  constantly  draw  upon  the 
treasures  of  English  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  thev  find  the  literature  of  Enoland  orowing  on 
their  own  soil.  The  larger  part  of  that  small  number  of 
men  in  the  United  States  who  are  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  literary  works  are  English  in  substance,  and  still 
more  so  in  form.  Thus  they  transj)ort  into  the  midst  of 
democracv  the  ideas  and  literary  fashions  which  are  current 
amongst  the  aristocratic  nation  they  have  taken  for  their 
model.  They  paint  with  colors  borrowed  from  foreign 
manners  ;  and  as  they  hardly  ever  represent  the  country 
they  were  born  in  as  it  really  is,  they  are  seldom  })opular 
there. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  ar'^  themselves  so  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  for  them  that  books  are  published,  that, 
before  they  can  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  merit  of  one 
of  their  authors,  tl.cy  generally  Avait  till  his  fame  has  been 
ratified  in  England  ;  just  as,  in  pictures,  the  author  of  an 
original  is  held  entitled  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a  copy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  then,  at  pres- 
ent, properly  speaking,  no  literature.  The  only  authors 
whom  I  acknowledge  as  American  are  the  journalists. 
They  indeed  are  not  great  writers,  but  they  speak  the  Ian- 
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f  their  country,  and  make  themselves  heard.  Other 
authors  are  aliens  ;  they  are  to  the  Americans  what  the 
imitators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  to  us  at  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  —  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  of  general 
sympathy.  1'hey  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  act 
u{)()n  the  manners  of  the  people.* 

J  have  already  said  that  this  state  of  things  is  far  from 

originating  in  democracy  alone,  and  that  the  causes  of  it 

must  be  sought  for  in  several  peculiar  circumstances  inde- 

})endent  of  the  democratic   princij)le.     If  the   Americans, 

retainino;  the  same  laws   and  social  condition,  had  had  a 

ditferent   origin,   and   had    been    transported   into   another 

i  country,  I  do  not  question  that  they  would  ha^•e  had  a  lit- 

^'  erature.     Even  as  thev  are,  I  am  convinced  that  thev  will 

ultimately  have  one ;    but   its   character  will   be  difi'erent 

■i|         fi-om  that  which  marks  the  American  literary  productions 

of  our  time,  and  that  character  will  be  peculiarly  its  own. 
I  .... 

Nor  is  it  impossible  to  trace  this  character  beforehand. 

I  suppose  an  aristocratic  people  amongst  whom  letters 
are  cultivated;  the  labors  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  affairs 
of  state,  ar(^  conducted  there  by  a  ruling  class  in  society. 
The  literary  as  well  as  the  political  career  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  this  class,  or  to  those  nearest  to  it  in  rank. 
These  premises  suffice  for  a  key  to  all  the  rest. 

When  a  small  number  of  the  same  men  are  eno;ao;ed  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  same  objects,  tliey  easily  concert 
with  one  another,  and  aiiree  u])on  -ertain  leadino;  rules 
which  are  to  govern  them  each  and  all.  W  the  object 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  these  men  is  literature,  the 
productions  of  the  mind  will  soon  be  subjected  by  them  to 
precise  cancms,  from  which  it  will  no  longer  be  allowable 
to  depart.  If  these  men  occupy  an  hereditary  position  in 
the  country,  they  will  be  naturally  inclined,  not  only  to 

*  All  this  is  curiously  untrue  at  the  present  day;  but  I  need  only  to  refer 
agaiii  U)  the  notes  on  r\p.  403,  404,  of  Vol.  I.  — Am.  Ed. 
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ad()j)t  a  certain  number  of  fixed  rules  for  themselves,  but 
to  follow  those  which  their  forefathers  laid  down  for  their 
own  ouidance  ;  their  code  will  be  at  once  strict  and  tradi- 
tional. As  they  are  not  necessarily  engrossed  by  the  cares 
of  daily  life,  —  as  they  have  never  been  so,  any  more  than 
their  fathers  were  before  them,  —  they  have  learned  to 
take  an  interest,  for  several  generations  back,  in  the  labors 
of  mind.  They  have  learned  to  understand  literature  as 
an  art,  to  love  it  in  the  end  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  feel  a 
scholar-like  satisfaction  in  seeino;  men  conform  to  its  rules. 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  men  of  whom  I  speak  began  and  will 
end  their  lives  in  easy  or  atHuent  circumstances  ;  hence 
they  have  naturally  conceived  a  taste  for  choice  gratifica- 
tions, and  a  love  of  refined  and  delicate  pleasures.  Nay, 
more :  a  kind  of  softness  of  mind  and  heart,  which  they 
frequently  contract  in  the  midst  of  this  long  and  peacefid 
enjoyment  of  so  much  welfare,  lends  them  to  put  aside, 
even  from  their  j)leasures,  whatever  might  be  too  startling 
or  too  acute.  They  had  rather  be  amused  than  intensely 
excited  ;  tiiey  wish  to  be  interested,  but  not  to  be  carried 
away. 

Now  let  us  fancy  a  great  number  of  literary  perform- 
ances executed  by  the  men,  or  for  the  men,  whom  I  have 
just  described,  and  we  shall  readily  L,onceive  a  style  of  ht- 
erature  in  which  everything  will  be  regular  and  pre- 
.jrranged.  The  slightest  work  will  be  carefully  touched 
in  its  least  details  ;  art  and  labor  will  be  cons])icuous  in 
t>\  erything  ;  each  kind  of  writing  will  have  rules  of  its 
own,  from  whicii  it  wi!l  not  be  allowed  to  swerve,  and 
which  <listinguish  it  from  all  others.  Style  will  be  thought 
of  almost  as  much  importance  as  thought,  and  the  form  will 
be  no  less  considered  than  the  matter  ;  the  diction  will  be 
polished,  measured,  and  uniform.  The  tone  of  the  mind 
will  be  always  dignified,  seldom  very  animated  ;  and  writers 
will  care  more  to  perfect  what  they  produce,  than  to  multi- 
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members  ot  the  hterary  class,  always  living  anion 
selves,  and  writing  for  themselves  alone,  will  entirely  lose 
sight  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  Avill  infect  tliein  with 
a  false  and  labored  style  ;  they  will  lay  dov/n  minute  liter- 
ary rules  for  their  exclusive  use,  which  will  insensibly  lead 
them  to  deviate  from  common  sense,  and  finally  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  nature.  By  dint  of  striving  after  a 
mode  of  [tarlance  different  from  the  vulgar,  they  will  arrive 
at  a  sort  of  aristocratic  jarLion,  which  is  liardiv  less  remote 
from  j)ure  language  than  is  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  people. 
Such  are  the  natural  jhmmIs  of  literature  amongst  aristocra- 
cies. E\ery  aristocracy  which  keeps  itself  entirely  aloof 
from  the  jxople  becomes  impotent,  —  a  fiict  which  is  as 
true  in   literature  as  it  is   in  ])olitics.* 

Let  us  now  turn  the  picture,  and  consider  the  other  ■  ide 
of  it :  let  us  transport  ourselves  into  the  midst  of  a  democ- 
racy not  un])rej)ared  by  ancient  traditions  and  present  cul- 
ture to  j)artake  in  the  pleasures  of  mind.  Hanks  are  there 
intermingled  and  confounded  ;  knowledge  and  power  are 
both  infinitely  subdivided,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
scattered  (m  every  side.  Here,  then,  is  a  motley  multitude 
whose  intellectual  wants  are  to  be  suppl'-nl.  These  new 
votaries  of  the  pleasures  of  mind  have  nor  vM  received  the 
same  education  ;  they  do  not  resemlye  then  fithcrs,  —  nay, 
they  perpetually  difler  from  theinselvc,--,  for  they  live  in 
a  state  of  incessant  change  of  place,  feelings,  and  fortunes. 
The  mind  of  each  is  therefore  unrtruched  to  that  of  his 

*  All  this  is.  especially  true  ui'  the  aristocratic  couutries  which  have  been 
long  atul  peacefully  suhject  to  a  mouarchical  government.  When  liberty 
prevails  in  an  aristocracy,  the  higher  rai>.ks  arc  constantly  ohiiged  to  make 
use  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  when  they  use,  they  approach  them.  This 
frequently  introduces  something  of  a  democratic  spirit  into  an  ai'istocratic 
community.  There  springs  up,  moreover,  in  a  governing  privileged  body, 
an  energy  and  habitually  bold  policy,  a  taste  for  stir  and  excitemcut,  which 
must  infalUbly  att'ect  all  literary  peribnnances. 
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fellows  by  traditioM  or  common  liabits ;  and  tliey  have 
never  had  the  power,  the  inchnation,  or  the  time  to  con- 
cert to<j;ether.  It  is,  however,  from  the  bosom  of  this 
lieterogeneous  and  agitated  mass  that  authors  spring ;  afid 
from  the  same  source  tlieir  [)rofits  and  their  fame  are  dis- 
tributed. 

I  can  without  difficulty  understand  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  must  expect  to  meet  in  the  literature  of  such 
a  ])e(»j)le  with  but  few  of  those  strict  conventional  rules 
whicli  are  admitted  by  readers  and  writers  in  aristocritic 
times.  If  it  should  hap})en  that  the  men  of  some  .me 
])eriod  were  agreed  upon  any  such  rules,  that  woidd  prove 
nothing  for  the  following  period ;  for,  amongst  democratic 
nations,  each  new  generation  is  a  new  ])e()ple.  Amongst 
such  nations,  then,  literature  will  not  easily  be  subjected  to 
strict  rides,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  such  rules  should 
ever  Ije  permanent. 

In  democracies,  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  ail  who 
cultivate  literature  have  received  a  literary  education  ;  and 
most  of  those  who  have  some  tinoe  of  belles-lettres  are 
either  engaged  in  politics  or  in  a  profession  which  oidy 
allows  them  to  taste  occasionally  and  by  stealth  the  pleas- 
ures of  mind.  These  pleasures,  therefore,  do  not  consti- 
tute the  principal  charm  of  their  lives  ;  but  they  are  con- 
sidered as  a  transient  an.'  necessary  recreation  amidst  the 
serious  laboi's  of  life.  Such  men  can  never  accpiiie  a  suffi- 
ciently intimate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  literature  to  a})})re- 
ciate  its  moi'e  delicate  beauties  ;  and  the  minor  shades  of 
exj)ressi()n  nuist  escape  them.  As  the  time  they  can  devote 
to  letters  is  very  short,  they  seek  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  whole  of  it.  They  prefer  books  which  may  be  easily 
procured,  quickly  read,  and  which  require  no  learned  re- 
searches to  be  understood.  They  ask  for  beauties  self- 
proffered,  and  easily  enjoyed  ;  above  all,  they  must  have 
what  is  unexpected  and  new.     Accustomed  to  the  struggle. 
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the  crosses,  and  the  monotony  of  practical  life,  they  require 
strong  and  ra})id  emotions,  startling  passages,  —  truths  or 
errors  Ijrilliant  enough  to  rouse  them  up,  and  to  plunge 
them  at  once,  as  if  by  violence,  into  the  midst  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Why  should  I  say  more  ?  or  who  does  not  understand 
wliat  is  about  to  follow,  before  I  have  expressed  it  ?  Taken 
as  a  whole,  literature  in  democratic  ages  can  never  present, 
as  it  does  in  the  periods  of  aristocracy,  an  aspect  of  order, 
regularity,  science,  and  art ;  its  form  will,  on  the  contrary, 
ordinarily  be;  slighted,  sometimes  despised.  Style  will  fre- 
(piently  be  fantastic,  incorrect,  overburdened,  and  loose,  — 
almost  always  vehement  and  bold.  Autliors  will  aim  at 
rapidity  of  execution,  moi'e  than  at  perfection  of  detail. 
Small  pnxhuttions  will  be  more  connnon  than  bulky  books: 
there  wi"  be  more  wit  than  erudition,  more  imagination 
than  [)rofundity;  and  literary  performances  will  bt-ar  marks 
of  an  untutored  and  rude  vigor  of  thought,  —  frequently 
of  great  vari(  ty  and  singular  fecundity.  The  object  of 
aull'wrs  ^\  ill  i).'  to  astonisli  rather  than  to  please,  and  to  stir 
the  jKissiou'^  more  thaii  to  charm  the  taste. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  writers  will  doubtless  occur  who 
will  choose  a  ditl'erent  track,  and  who  will,  if  they  are 
gifted  with  superior  abilities,  succeed  in  finding  readers, 
in  spite  of  their  defects  or  their  better  (qualities  ;  but  these 
exceptions  will  be  rare ;  and  even  the  authors  who  shall 
so  de;.;i:t  from  the  received  practice  in  the  main  subject 
of  their  works,  will  always  relapse  into  it  in  some  lesser 
details. 

I  have  just  depicted  two  extreme  conditions  :  the  transi- 
tion by  which  a  nation  passes  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
is  not  sudden,  but  gradual,  and  marked  with  shades  of  very 
various  intensity.  In  the  passage  wdiicli  conducts  a  lettered 
people  from  the  one  to  the  other,  there  is  almost  always  a 
monu'ut  at  wdiich  the  literary  genius  of  democratic  nations 
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has  its  confluence  witli  that  of  aristocracies,  and  both  seek 
to  estal)hsh  tlieir  joint  sway  over  the  human  mind.  Such 
epochs  are  transient,  but  very  brilhant :  tliey  are  fertile 
without  exuberance,  and  animated  witliout  confusion.  The 
French  Hterature  of  the  eigliteenth  century  may  serve  as 
an  example. 

I  should  say  more  than  I  mean,  if  I  were  to  assert  that 
the  literature  of  a  nation  is  always  subordinate  to  its  social 
state  and  its  political  constitution.  I  am  aware  that,  inde- 
pendently of  these  causes,  there  are  several  others  which 
confer  certain  characteristics  on  literary  productions  ;  but 
these  a})pear  to  me  to  be  the  chief.  The  relations  which 
exist  between  the  social  and  political  condition  of  a  })eople 
and  the  genius  of  its  authors  are  always  Tunnerous :  who- 
ever knows  the  one,  is  never  completely  ignorant  of  the 
other. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE   TRADE   OF   LITERATURE. 


DEMOCRACY  not  only  infuses  a  taste  for  letters 
amono;  the  tradino;  classes,  but  introduces  a  tradinj^ 
spirit  into  literature. 

In  aristocracies,  readers  are  fastidious  and  few  in  mun- 
ber  ;  in  democracies,  they  are  far  more  ninnerous  and  far 
less  diliicult  to  })lease.  The  conseqvience  is,  that  amono- 
aristocratic  )vitions  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed  without 
great  exertion,  and  this  exertion  may  earn  great  fame,  but 
can  never  procure  much  money ;  whilst  among  democratic 
nations  a  writer  may  flatter  himself  that  he  will  obtain  at 
a  cheap  rate  a  moderate  reputation  and  a  large  fortune. 
For  this  purpose  he  need  not  be  admired,  it  is  enough 
that  he  is  liked. 

The  ever-increasino;  crowd  of  readers,  and  their  continual 
cravino;  for  somethinji;  new,  insures  the  sale  of  books  which 
nobody  much  esteems. 

In  democratic  times,  the  public  frequently  treat  authors 
as  kings  do  their  courtiers  ;  they  enrich  and  despise  them. 
What  more  is  needed  by  the  venal  souls  avIio  are  born  in 
courts,  or  are  worthy  to  live  there  ? 

Democratic  literature  is  always  infested  with  a  tribe  of 
writers  who  look  upon  letters  as  a  mere  trade  ;  and  for 
some  few  great  authors  who  adorn  it,  you  may  reckon 
thousands  of  idea-mongers. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   STUDY  OF  GREEK  AND  Li^.TIN  LITERATURE  IS  PECULIARLY 
USEFUL   IN   DEMOCRATIC   COMMUNITIES. 

WHAT  was  called  the  People  in  tlie  most  democratic 
re})ul)lics  of  antiquity  was  very  unlike  what  we 
designate  by  that  term.  In  Athens,  all  the  citizens  took 
part  in  public  affairs ;  but  tlicre  were  only  twenty  thousand 
citizens  to  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. All  the  rest  wc^re  slaves,  and  discharged  the 
greater  part  of  those  duties  which  belong  at  the  present 
day  to  the  lower,  or  even  to  the  middle  classes.  Athens 
then,  with  her  universal  suffrage,  was,  after  all,  merely  an 
aristocratic  republic,  in  which  all  the  nobles  had  an  equal 
rioht  to  the  government. 

The  struggle  between  the  patricians  and  ])lebeians  of 
Rome  must  be  considered  in  the  same  light :  it  was  simply 
an  intestine  feud  between  the  elder  and  younger  branches 
of  the  same  family.  All  :lie  citizens  belonged,  in  fact,  to 
the  aristocracy,  and  partook  of  its  character. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that,  amongst  the  an- 
cients, books  were  always  scarce  and  dear ;  and  that  very 
gi'eat  difficulties  impeded  their  publication  and  circulation. 
These  circumstances  concentrated  literary  tastes  and  habits 
amongst  a  small  number  cf  men,  who  formed  a  small  liter- 
ary aristocracy  out  of  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  great  polit- 
ical aristocracy.  Accordingly,  nothing  goes  to  prove  that 
literature  was  ever  treated  as  a  trade  among-st  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

These  communities,  which  were  not  only  aristocracies, 
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but  very  polished  aii<1  five  nations,  of  rourso  inipartcd  to 
tlicir  literary  productions  the  s})ecial  detects  and  mt'rits 
which  characterize  the  literatnre  of  aristocratic  times.  And 
indeed  a  very  snperticial  survey  of  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  will  suthce  to  convince  us,  that,  if  those  writers 
were  sometimes  deficient  in  variety  and  fertility  in  their 
suhjects,  or  in  boldness,  vivacity,  and  ])ower  of  <;'eneraliza- 
tion  in  their  thoughts,  they  always  disj)iayed  ex(|uisite  care 
and  skill  in  their  details.  Nothing  in  their  works  seems  to 
be  done  hastily,  or  at  random:  every  line  is  written  for  the 
eye  of  the  (;onnoisseur,  and  is  shaped  after  some  conception 
of  iileal  beauty.  No  literature  places  those  fine  (pialities 
in  which  the  writers  of  democracies  are  natui'ally  defi(;ient 
in  bolder  relief  than  that  of  the  ancients  :  no '  literature, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  more  studied  in  democratic  times. 
This  study  is  better  suited  than  any  other  to  combat  the 
literary  defects  inherent  in  those  times :  as  for  their  natural 
literary  qualities,  these  will  spring  up  of  their  own  accord, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  learn  to  acquire  them. 

It  is  important  that  this  })oint  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. A  particular  studv  may  be  useful  to  the  literature 
of  a  people,  without  being  apj>rt)priate  to  its  social  and  po- 
litical wants.  If  men  were  to  persist  in  teaching  nc^thing 
but  the  literature  of  the  dead  languages  in  a  connnunity 
where  every  one  is  habitually  led  to  make  vehement  ex- 
ertions to  augment  or  to  maintain  his  fortune,  the  result 
would  be  a  very  polished,  but  a  very  dangerous,  set  of 
citizens.  For  as  their  social  and  political  condition  would 
give  them  every  day  a  sense  of  wants,  which  their  educa- 
tion would  never  teach  them  to  siq)ply,  they  would  perturb 
the  state,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  instead 
of  enriching  it  by  their  productive  industry. 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  democratic  communities,  the  inter- 
est of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  common- 
wealth, demands  that  the  edu<'ati<)n  of  the  vreater  number 
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should  be  scientific,  commercial,  and  industrial,  ratlior  than 
literary.  (J reek  and  Latin  should  not  he  tau^^ht  in  all  the 
schools;  hut  it  is  impottaut  that  those  who,  hy  their  natural 
disposition  or  their  fortune,  are  destined  to  cultivate  li'tters 
or  j)re})ared  to  relish  tlieni,  should  find  schools  where  a 
complete  knowledge  ol'  ancient  literature  may  be  acquired, 
and  where  the  true  scholar  may  be  formed.  A  f"'W  excil- 
lent  universities  would  do  more  towards  the  attaint' ■■nt  of 
this  object  than  a  multitude  of  bad  grammar-^  .ools,  where 
superfluous  matters,  badly  learned,  stand  in  the  way  of 
sound  instruction  in  necessary  studies. 

All  who  aspire  to  literary  excellence  in  democratic  na- 
tions ought  fre([uently  to  refresh  themselves  at  the  springs 
of  ancient  literature :  there  is  no  more  wholesome  medi- 
cine for  the  mind.  Not  that  I  hold  the  literary  })roduc- 
tions  of  the  ancients  to  be  irreproachable ;  but  1  thiidv  that 
they  have  some  special  merits,  admirably  calculated  to 
counterbalance  our  peculiar  defects.  They  are  a  prop  on 
the  side  on  which  we  are  in  most  dan<rer  of  till  lino;. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

HOW  THE   AMERICAN   DEMOl'HACY  HAS   MODIFIED   THE   ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 


IF  till'  ivador  1ms  ri,i;litly  iiiidorstood  whiit  I  liavo  already 
said  on  the  sul)jeet  oi'  literature  in  "[eneral,  he  will  have 
no  diniculty  in  understandino;  thai  -ecies  of  iiitluenee 
which  a  denioeratic  social  condition  >iid  democratic  insti- 
tutions niav  exercise  over  lany;tia<f(!  itself,  which  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  thou<^ht. 

American  authors  may  truly  be  said  to  live  rather  in 
Enii'land  than  in  their  own  country  ;  since  they  constantly 
study  the  English  writers,  and  take  them  every  day  tor 
their  models.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  is  more  immediately  sid)jected  to  the  peculiar 
causes  aetinif  upon  the  United  States.  It  is  not  then  to  the 
written,  but  to  the  spoken  lano;uai;e,  that  attention  must  bo 
paid,  if  we  would  detect  the  changes  which  the  idiom  of 
an  aristocratic  ])('()ple  may  undergo  when  it  becomes  the 
lauiiuaiie  of  a  democracy. 

Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judges 
than  I  can  be  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  fre- 
quently assured  me  that  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes  in  the  United  States  is  notably  different  from  that 
of  the  educated  classes  in  Great  Britain.  They  conij)lain, 
not  only  that  the  Americans  have  brought  into  use  a  num- 
ber of  new  words,  —  the  difference  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  countries  might  suffice  to  explain  that 
much,  —  but  that  these  new^  words  are  more  especially 
taken  from  the  jargon   of  parties,  the  mechanical  arts,  or 
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the  lann-uan-c  of  trade.*  Thev  assert,  in  addition  to  this, 
tluit  old  Eii;j;lisli  words  are  often  used  by  tlie  Americans  in 
new  ac('ej)tati(jns  ;  and  lastly,  tluit  the  inhal)itants  of  the 
United  States  fre([uently  interminii'le  })hraseology  in  the 
stranjrest  manner,  and  sometimes  i)la(.'e  words  together 
whieh  arc  always  kept  aj)art  in  the  language  of  the  mother 
country.  These  remarks,  which  were  made  to  me  .at  vari- 
ous times  by  persons  who  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  credit, 
led  me  to  reflect  u])on  the  subject ;  and  my  reflections 
brought  me,  by  theoretical  reasoning,  to  the  same  j>oint  at 
which  my  informants  had  arrived  by  practical  observation. 

In  aristocracies,  lany-uaiie  nuist  naturallv  i)artake  of  that 
state  of  repose  in  which  evervthino;  remains.  Few  new 
words  are  coined,  because  few  new  things  are  made  ;  and, 
even  if  new  thin«ji;s  were  made,  thev  would  be  desio-nated 
by  known  words,  whose  meaning  had  been  determined  by 
tradition.  If  it  hapj)ens  that  the  human  mind  bestirs  itself 
at  length,  or  is  roused  by  light  breaking  in  from  without, 
the  novel  ex[)ressions  which  are  introduced  have  a  learned, 
intellectual,  and  philosophical  character,  which  shows  that 
they  do  not  originate  in  a  democracy.  After  the  fall  of 
Constantinoj)le  had  turned  the  tide  of  science  and  letters 
towards  the  west,  the  French  lan<iua«i;e  was  almost  imniedi- 

*  More  new  words  and  phrases,  by  which  I  mean  words  and  phrases  un- 
known to  tlie  standard  En^Mish  authors  of  tlie  last  ccntnry,  ran  he  found  in 
ten  pajres  of  a  popular  Enjrlish  writer  of  the  present  day,  than  in  a  Inindred 
of  one  of  his  American  contemporaries.  And  the  reason  is  ohvious.  The 
Americans,  like  the  JScotch,  having;  the  dread  of  provincialism  before  their 
eyes,  write  witii  a  timid  re^iard  to  purity,  which  amounts  almost  to  affecta- 
tion ;  whilst  the  English  often  abuse  their  mother  tongue  on  the  ground  of 
their  original  and  exclusive  right  to  it,  —  that  is,  on  the  principle  that  a  man 
may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Dugald  Stew- 
art, three  Scotchmen,  wrote  purer  English  than  Gibbon,  Johnson,  or  Jeremy 
Bentham  ;  and  for  a  similar  rca.son,  in  our  own  times,  such  writers  as  Car- 
lyle  and  Grote  corruj)t  and  debase  our  noble  mother  tongue,  while  such  as 
Irving  and  Prcscott  contribute  to  refine  and  purify  it.  —  A.M.  Ed. 
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ately  Invaded  by  a  multitude  of  new  words,  wliicli  all  liad 
Greek  or  Latin  roots.  An  erudite  neologism  then  spraiii; 
up  in  Franee,  whieh  was  confined  to  the  educated  classes, 
and  which  {)roduced  no  sensible  effect,  or  at  least  a  very 
gradual  one,  upon  the  ])eoj)le. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe  successively  exhibited  the 
same  change.  Milton  alone  introduced  more  than  six 
hundred  words  into  the  Enfflish  lanmiaixe,  almost  all  de- 
rived  from  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew.  The 
constant  agitation  which  prevails  in  a  democratic  comnui- 
nity  tends  unceasingly,  on  the  contrary,  to  change  the 
character  of  the  language,  as  it  does  the  aspect  ol'  affairs. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  stir  and  competition  of  minds, 
a  great  number  of  new  ideas  are  formed,  old  ideas  are  lost, 
or  reappear,  or  are  subdivided  into  an  infinite  variety  of 
minor  shades.  The  consei{uence  is,  that  many  words  must 
fall  into  desuetude,  and  others  mast  be  brouijht  into  use. 

Besides,  democratic  nations  love  change  for  its  own  sake  ; 
and  this  is  seen  in  their  language  as  much  as  in  their  poli- 
tics. Even  when  they  have  no  need  to  change  words,  they 
sometimes  have  the  desire. 

The  genius  of  a  democratic  people  is  not  only  shown  by 
the  great  number  of  words  they  bring  into  use,  but  also 
by  the  nature  of  the  ideas  these  new  words  represent. 
Amongst  such  a  people,  the  majority  lays  down  the  law  in 
language,  as  well  as  in  everything  else  ;  its  prevailing  spirit 
is  as  manifest  in  this  as  in  other  respects.  But  the  majority 
is  more  engaged  in  business  than  in  study ;  in  political  and 
connnercial  interests,  than  in  philosophical  s])eculation  or 
literary  pursuits.  ]Most  of  the  words  coined  or  adopted  for 
its  use  will  bear  the  mark  of  these  habits ;  they  will  mainly 
serve  to  express  the  wants  of  business,  the  passions  of 
party,  or  the  details  of  the  public  administration.  In  these 
denartments,  the  languao;e  will  constantlv  crow,  whilst  it 
will  gradually  lose  ground  in  metaphysics  and  theology. 
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As  to  tlic  source  whence  democratic  nations  are  wont 
to  derive  tlieir  new  expressions,  and  tlie  manner  in  wliich 
they  coin  them,  botli  may  easily  be  described.  Men  living 
in  democratic  countries  know  but  little  of  the  language 
which  was  spoken  at  Atliens  or  at  Rome,  and  they  do  not 
care  to  dive  into  the  lore  of  antiquity  to  find  the  expres- 
sion wliich  they  want.  If  they  have  sometimes  recourse 
t(j  learned  etymologies,  vanity  will  induce  them  to  search 
for  roots  from  the  dead  lano-uascs  :  but  erudition  does  not 
naturally  furnisli  them  its  resources.  The  most  ignorant, 
it  sometimeij  happens,  will  use  them  most.  The  eminently 
democratic  desire  to  get  above  their  own  sphere  will  often 
lead  them  to  seek  to  dignify  a  vulgar  profession  by  a  Greek 
or  Latin  name.  The  lower  the  calling  is,  and  the  more 
remote  from  learning,  the  more  pompous  and  erutlite  is  its 
a})pellation.  Thus,  the  French  rope-dancers  have  trans- 
formed themselves  into  "  Acrobates  "  and  "  Funambules." 

Having  little  knowledge  of  the  dead  lanmiao-es,  demo- 
cratic  nations  are  apt  to  borrow  words  from  living  tongues ; 
for  they  have  constant  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  different  coimtries  imitate  each  other  the  more 
readily  as  they  grow  more  like  each  other  every  day. 

But  it  is  principally  upon  their  own  languages  that  dem- 
ocratic nations  attempt  to  make  innovations.  From  time 
to  time  they  resume  and  restore  to  use  forgotten  expres- 
sions in  their  vocabulary,  or  they  borrow  from  some  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community  a  term  peculiar  to  it,  which 
they  introduce  with  a  figurative  meaning  into  the  language 
of  daily  life.  Many  expressions  wliich  originally  belonged 
to  the  technical  language  of  a  profession  or  a  party,  are  thus 
drawn  into  general  circulation. 

The  most  common  expedient  employed  by  democratic 
nations  to  make  an  innovation  in  language  consists  in  giv- 
ing  an  unwonted  meaning  to  an  expression  already  in  use. 
This  method  is  very  simple,  prompt,  and  convenient ;  no 
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learning  is  required  to  use  it  ariglit,  and  ignorance  itself 
rather  fiieilitates  the  practice  ;  l)ut  tliat  })ractice  is  most 
dangerous  to  the  huiguage  When  a  democratic  peoplii 
douhle  tlie  meaning  of  a  word  in  this  way,  tliey  sometimes 
render  the  sio;nitication  whicli  it  retains  as  and)i<i;uons  as 
that  which  it  accjuires.  An  autlior  begins  by  a  slight  de- 
flection of  a  known  expression  from  its  primitive  meaning, 
and,  thus  modified,  he  ada[)ts  it  as  well  as  he  can  to  his 
subject.  A  second  writer  twists  the  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion in  another  way  ;  a  third  takes  possession  of  it  for 
another  purpose ;  and  as  there  is  no  connnon  apj)eal  to  the 
sentence  of  a  permanent  tribunal  which  may  definitively 
settle  the  signification  of  the  word,  it  remains  in  an  ambu- 
latory condition.  The  consequence  is,  that  writers  hardly 
ever  appear  to  dwell  upon  a  single  thought,  but  they  al- 
ways seem  to  aim  at  a  grouf)  of  ideas,  leaving  the  reader 
to  judge  which  of  them  has  been  liit. 

This  is  a  deplorable  consequence  of  democracy.  I  had 
rather  that  the  lano-uase  sliould  be  made  hideous  with 
words  imported  from  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  or  the  Hu- 
rons,  tlian  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  our  own  language 
should  become  indeterminate.  Harmony  and  uniformity 
are  only  secondary  beauties  in  composition :  many  of  these 
things  are  conventional,  and,  strictly  s[)eaking,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  without  them  ;  but  without  clear  phraseology 
there  is  uo  good  lano;uao;e. 

The  principle  of  equality  necessarily  introduces  several 
other  chauijes  into  lanmiao;e. 

In  aristocratic  ajjes,  when  each  nation  tends  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  others,  and  likes  to  have  a  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  it  often  happens  that  several  communities  which 
have  a  common  origin  become  nevertheless  stranwrs  to 
each  other ;  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  understand  the 
same  language,  they  no  longer  all  speak  it  in  the  same 
manner.     In  these  ages,  each  nation  is  divided  into  a  cer- 
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tain  nuniLer  of  classes,  whicli  see  bat  little  of  each  other, 
and  do  not  intermingle.  Each  of  these  classes  contracts, 
and  invariably  retains,  habits  of  mind  pecnliar  to  itself,  and 
adopts  by  choice  certain  words  and  certain  terms,  which 
afterwards  pass  from  generation  to  generation,  like  their 
estates.  The  same  idiom  then  comprises  a  langnage  of  the 
poor  and  a  language  of  the  rich,  —  a  langiuige  of  the  com- 
moner and  a  lanifuao;e  of  the  nobility,  —  a  learned  lannua^re 
and  a  vulgar  one.  The  deeper  the  divisions,  and  the  more 
impassable  the  barriers  of  society  become,  the  more  must 
this  be  the  case.  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  amongst  the 
castes  of  India  there  are  amazing  variations  of  lanonage, 
and  that  there  is  almost  as  much  difference  between  the 
lanmiao-e  of  a  Pariah  and  that  of  a  Brahmin,  as  there  is  in 
their  dress. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  men,  being  no  longer  restrained 
by  ranks,  meet  on  terms  of  constant  intercourse,  —  when 
castes  are  destroyed,  and  the  classes  of  society  are  recruited 
from  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  all  the  words  of  a 
lanffuaije  are  minoled.  Those  which  are  unsuitable  to  the 
greater  number  perish :  the  remainder  form  a  common 
store,  whence  every  one  chooses  pretty  nearly  at  random. 
Almost  all  the  different  dialects  which  divided  the  idioms 
of  European  nations  are  manifestly  declining :  there  is  no 
patois  in  the  New  World,  and  it  is  disappearing  every  day 
from  the  old  countries. 

The  influence  of  this  revolution  in  social  condition  is  as 
much  felt  in  style  as  it  is  in  language.  Not  only  does 
every  one  use  the  same  words,  but  a  habit  springs  up  of 
using  them  without  discrimination.  The  rules  which  style 
had  set  up  are  almost  abolished :  the  line  ceases  to  be  drawn 
between  expressions  which  seem  by  their  very  nature  vul- 
gar, and  others  wdiich  appear  to  be  refined.  Persons 
springing  from  different  ranks  of  society  carry  the  terms 
and  expressions  they  are  accustomed  to  use  with  them,  into 
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wliatover  circumstances  tlicy  may  pass  ;  thus  tlio  orio;in  of 
words  is  lost  like  the  oriii;in  of  individuals,  and  there  is  as 
nmch  confusion  in  huiiiuajie  as  there  is  in  society. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  the  classification  of  words,  there  are 
rules  which  do  not  belont;  to  one  form  of  society  anv  more 
than  to  another,  but  which  are  derived  from  the  nature  of 
things.  Some  expressions  and  phrases  are  vidi:;ar,  because 
the  ideas  they  are  meant  to  express  are  low  in  themselves  : 
others  are  of  a  higher  character,  because  the  objects  they 
are  intended  to  designate  are  naturally  lofty.  No  inter- 
mixture of  ranks  will  ever  efface  these  differences.  Hut 
the  princinla  of  equality  cannot  fail  to  root  out  whatever  is 
merely  conventional  and  arbitrary  in  the  forms  of  thouglit. 
Perhaps  the  necessary  classification  Avhicli  I  hdvo  just 
pointed  out  will  always  be  less  respected  by  a  di'mocratic 
jieople  than  by  any  other,  because,  amongst  such  a  people, 
there  are  no  men  who  are  permanently  disposed,  by  educa- 
tion, culture,  and  leisure,  to  study  the  natural  laws  of 
language,  and  who  cause  those  laws  to  be  respected  by 
their  own  observance  of  them. 

I  shall  not  quit  this  topic  without  touching  on  a  feature 
of  democratic  languages,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  charac- 
teristic of  them  than  any  other.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  democratic  nations  have  a  taste,  and  sometimes  a  pas- 
sion, for  general  ideas,  and  that  this  arises  from  their  pe- 
culiar merits  and  defects.  This  liking  for  general  ideas  is 
dis})layed  in  democratic  languages  by  the  continual  use  of 
generic  terms  or  abstract  expressions,  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  employed.  This  is  the  great  merit  and 
the  great  imperfection  of  these  languages. 

Democratic  nations  are  passionately  addicted  to  generic 
terms  and  abstract  expressions,  because  these  modes  of 
speech  enlarge  thought,  and  assist  the  operations  of  the 
mind  by  enabling  it  to  include  many  objects  in  a  small 
compass.     A    democratic   writer  will  be  apt  to  speak  of 
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capacities  in  the  abstract  for  men  of  capacity^  and  without 
8|)c'('ityinfT  the  objects  to  which  their  capacity  '\^  appHed : 
he  will  talk  about  actualitu'  to  desi<:fnate  in  one  word  tlie 
tilings  passin<r  before  his  eyes  at  the  uiomeut ;  and,  in 
French,  he  will  compreliend  under  tlje  term  ('ventiialites 
wliatever  may  happen  in  the  imiverse,  datinj;  from  tlie 
moment  at  whicli  he  speaks.  Democratic  writers  are  per- 
petually coinin*^  abstract  words  of  this  kind,  in  which  they 
sublimate  into  further  abstraction  the  abstract  terms  of  the 
lanojuage.  Nay,  more,  to  render  their  mode  of  speech 
more  succinct,  they  personify  the  object  of  these  abstract 
terms,  and  make  it  act  like  a  real  person.  Thus  they 
woidd  say  in  French,  La  force  des  chosea  veut  que  les  capa- 
cites  gouvernent. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  than  by  my  own 
example.  I  have  frequently  used  the  word  equality  in 
an  absolute  sense,  —  nay,  I  have  personified  equality  in 
several  places ;  thus  I  have  said,  that  equality  does  such 
and  such  things,  or  refrains  from  doing  others.  It  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  would 
not  have  spoken  in  this  manner :  they  would  never  have 
thought  of  using  the  word  equality  without  applying  it  to 
some  particular  thing ;  and  they  would  rather  have  re- 
nounced the  term  altogether,  than  have  consented  to  make 
it  a  living  personage. 

These  abstract  terms  which  abound  in  democratic  lan- 
guages, and  which  are  used  on  every  occasion  without 
attaching  them  to  any  particular  fact,  enlarge  and  obscure 
tlie  thoughts  they  are  intended  to  convey ;  they  render  the 
mode  of  speech  more  succinct,  and  the  idea  contained  in 
it  less  clear.  But  with  regard  to  language,  democratic 
nations  prefer  obscurity  to  labor. 

I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  this  loose  style  has  not  some 
secret  charm  for  those  who  speak  and  write  amongst  these 
nations.     As  the  men  who  live  there  are  frequently  left  to 
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the  cflTorts  of  tlu'ir  individual  powers  of  mind,  tliey  arc 
almost  always  a  i)r('V  to  doultt :  and  as  their  situation  in  lite 
is  forever  ehan^ini;,  thev  are  never  held  fast  to  anv  of  their 
opinions  hv  the  innnohilitv  of  their  fortunes.  Men  livinij 
in  democratic  countries  are,  then,  apt  to  entertain  unset- 
tled ideas,  and  they  n^piire  loose  expressions  to  convey 
them.  As  they  never  know  whether  the  idi'a  they  exj)ress 
to-day  will  be  appropriate  to  the  new  position  they  may 
occupy  to-morrow,  they  naturally  acquire  a  likiui;  for  al>- 
stract  terms.  An  abstract  term  is  like  a  box  with  a  tidse 
bottom  ;  you  may  put  in  it  what  ideas  you  please,  and  take 
them  out  a<fain  without  bein<;  observed. 

Amongst  all  nations,  (Generic  and  abstract  terms  form  the 
basis  of  lann-ua^e.  I  do  not,  therefore,  ])retend  that  these 
terms  are  found  only  in  democratic  laniiuaires  ;  I  say  only, 
that  men  have  an  especial  tendency,  in  the  ajxes  of  democ- 
racy, to  multiply  words  of  this  kind,  —  to  take  them  al- 
ways by  themselves  in  their  most  abstract  acceptation,  and 
to  use  them  on  all  occasions,  even  when  the  nature  of  the 
discourse  does  not  require  them. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

OF    SOME    SOURCES    OF    I'OETRY    AMONGST    DEMOCRATIC 

NATIONS. 


MANY  (lifl'oiviit  si<j;nifi('ati<)n.s  luivc  been  given  to  tlie 
word  Poetry.  It  would  weary  my  readers  it'  I  were 
to  lead  tlieni  to  disouss  wliicli  of  these  definitions  ou^lit  to 
be  selected .'  I  prefer  tellin<i|;  tlieni  at  once  that  which  I 
have  chosen.  In  my  opinion,  Poetry  is  the  search  after, 
and  the  delineation  of,  the  Ideal. 

The  Poet  is  he  who,  by  snppressing  a  part  of  what  ex- 
ists, by  adding  some  imaginary  tonches  to  the  pictnre,  and 
by  combining  certain  renl  circnmstances  which  do  not  in 
fact  happen  together,  com[)letes  and  extends  the  work  of 
nature.  Thus,  the  object  of  })oetry  is  not  to  represent 
what  is  true,  but  to  adorn  it,  and  to  present  to  the  mind 
some  loftier  image.  Verse,  regarded  as  the  ideal  beauty 
of  language,  may  be  eminently  poetical ;  but  verse  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  poetry. 

I  now  proceed  to  in(piire  whetlier,  amongst  the  actions, 
tlie  sentiments,  and  the  oj)inions  of  democratic  nations, 
there  are  any  which  lead  to  a  conception  of  the  ideal,  and 
which  may  for  tins  reason  be  considered  as  natural  sources 
of  poetry. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  acknowledged  that  the  taste 
for  ideal  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  are  never  so  intense  or  so  diffused  amongst  a 
democratic  as  amongst  an  aristocratic  people.  In  aristo- 
cratic nations,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  body  acts  as 
it  were  spontaneously,  whilst  the  higher  faculties  are  bound 
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unci  bur(K'iu'(l  \t\  ri-pox'.  Am()P«j;st  tlu'sc  imtiuns,  tin*  pi'o- 
j)lu  will  (  I'ti'ii  (li>j)liiy  i»M«'tic  tasti's,  and  tlirir  Hincy  soiiu'- 
timus  ranges  In-yoiid  and  ahuvc  what  surrunnds  tlirni. 

Jiut  in  di'inocracics,  tin-  lovr  of  |>liy.sical  <:;ratirK'atiuii,  tlin 
ntition  ()!'  ix'ttfrin;;  om-'s  ((aidifion,  the  c-xcitcnu-nt  ot"  coni- 
pt'tition,  the  charm  of  antici|tati'd  success,  are  so  many 
sj)urs  to  urg(!  men  onward  in  the  active  professions  they 
have  emhraeed,  without  aIIowiu<j;  them  to  dt'viate  tor  an 
instant  from  the  track.  J'iie  main  stri'ss  of  tiie  liicultii's 
is  to  this  point.  Thi'  imagination  is  n(»t  extinct  ;  hut  its 
chief  function  is  to  (le\ise  what  may  hi-  useful,  and  to  re|>- 
resent  what  is  real.  The  principle  of  iMjuality  not  only 
diverts  uien  from  the  description  of  ideal  heanty  ;  it  also 
diminishes  the  mnnber  of  ol)je(;ts  to  be  ilesci'ibed. 

Aristocracy,  by  maintaininii"  society  in  a  fixed  position,  is 
favorable  to  the  solidity  and  duration  of  positive  relii>ions, 
as  well  as  to  the  stability  of  j)olitical  institutions.  It  not 
only  keeps  the  human  mind  within  a  certain  sphere  of  be- 
lief, but  it  predisposes  the  mind  to  ado])t  one  fiiith  I'ather 
than  another.  An  aristoci'atic  jx'ople  will  always  be  prone 
to  place  intermediate  ])owers  between  God  and  man.  In 
this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  aristocratic  element  is 
favorable  to  poetry.  When  the  universe  is  peo[)led  with 
supernatural  beings,  not  })al})able  to  sense,  but  discovered 
by  the  mind,  the  imagination  ranges  freely  ;  and  poets, 
finding  a  thousand  subjects  to  delineate,  also  find  a  count- 
less audience  to  take  an  interest  in  their  })roductions. 

In  democratic  ages,  it  sometimes  happens,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  men  are  as  much  afloat  in  matters  of  faith  as 
they  are  in  their  laws.  Sce])ticism  then  draws  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets  back  to  earth,  and  confines  them  to  the  real 
and  visible  world.  Even  when  the  principle  of  equality 
does  not  distm'b  religious  conviction,  it  tends  to  simplify 
it,  and  to  divert  attention  from  secondary  agents,  to  fix  it 
principally  on  the  Supreme  Power. 
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Aristocracy  iiatiiriilly  Icauls  tlic  hiiiiiiiii  iiiiiid  t«i  tlic  <'on- 
U'lnpliitioii  of  tlic  past,  :iii(i  lixcs  it  tlicrc.  Dcinncrju'y,  oil 
the  ((iiitniiv,  ;;iNcs  men  a  soit  of  instinctive  distaste  ii»r 
what  is  ancient.  In  tliis  respect,  aristoci'acy  is  liir  njori' 
llivoralilc  to  poetry  ;  l(»r  thin;;s  commonly  ;fro\v  lar^^er  and 
more  oliscm'i'  as  tliey  are  more  remote;  and,  tor  this  two- 
fold reason,  thev  are  better  suited  to  thi'  (U'Hneation  of  the 
ideah 

Afti'r  having  (K'prived  poetry  of  the  j»ast,  the  principle 
of  ecpiality  rohs  it  in  part  of  tlie  present.  Amoniist  aristo- 
cratic nations,  there  are  a  cei'tain  nundiei"  of  privilent-d 
personages,  whosi-  situation  is,  as  it  wen*,  without  and 
ab(<vo  tlie  (  onditiou  of  man  :  to  thi'se,  power,  weaUh,  lame, 
wit,  ri'Huemi'Ut,  and  distinction  in  all  things  appear  |  ■  <u- 
liarly  to  belonjx.  J'he  crowd  never  sees  them  verv  closelv, 
or  does  not  watch  them  in  minute  details  ;  and  little  is 
needed  to  make  the  description  of  such  men  poetical.  On 
the  other  hand,  amongst  the  same  peojde,  you  will  meet 
Avith  classes  so  io;n(>rant,  low,  and  enslaved,  that  they  are 
no  less  Ht  objects  for  poetiy,  from  the  excess  of  their 
rudeness  and  wretchedness,  than  the  former  art;  I'roni 
their  greatness  and  refinement,  liesides,  as  the  ditt'eri'Ut 
classes  of  which  an  aristocratic  connnunity  is  com|»osed 
are  Avidely  se])arated,  and  im[)ertectly  ac(|uainted  with  each 
other,  the  imagination  may  always  represent  tliem  with 
some  addition  to,  or  some  subtraction  from,  what  they 
really  are. 

In  democratic  communities,  where  men  are  all  insignifi- 
cant and  very  nmch  alike,  each  man  instantly  sees  all  his 
fellows  when  he  surveys  himself.  The  poets  of  democratic 
ages  can  never,  therefore,  take  any  man  in  particular  as  the 
subject  of  a  piece  ;  for  an  object  of  slender  importance, 
which  is  distinctly  seen  on  all  sides,  will  never  lend  itself 
to  an  ideal  conception. 

Thus  the  principle  of  equality,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
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c'staldislicd  itscll'  in  the  world,  lias  dncd  up  most  of  tlii' 
old  spriiiiis  (»t'  pucti'v.  I.ct  lis  now  att«iii|>t  to  sliow  what 
iH'w  oiii's  it  iiiav  <lis(dos('. 

Wlit'M  .s<'»'|»ti(i>in  had  (U'|»o|iulatt'd  heaven,  and  the  |»ro- 
ffi'ess  of  e(|iiality  had  reduced  each  iiiili\  idiial  to  smaller 
and  hetter-known  |)i'o|)((rtions,  the  pot'ts,  not  yet  aware  of 
what  thev  could  suhstitute  tor  the  m'eat  thenjes  which  were 
deiiartini'  toy;ether  with  the  ai'istocra<'V,  turned  their  eves  to 
inanimati'  nature.  As  thev  lost  siuht  of  <;ods  and  heroes, 
they  set  themselvi's  to  descrihe  streams  and  mountains. 
'J'hence  originated,  in  the  last  century,  that  kintl  of  jioetry 
wiiich  has  been  called,  l>y  way  of  distinction,  (frxcrliid'i'c 
Some  ha\e  thou;^ht  that  this  end)ellishe(l  delineation  of  all 
the  physical  and  inanimate  oliji'cts  which  cover  the  eai'th 
was  the  kind  ol'  poi'try  peculiar  to  di'mocratic  ages  ;  hut  I 
believe  this  to  hi'  an  error,  and  that  it  belongs  only  to  a 
jieriod  of  transition. 

I  am  [)i'rsuaded  that.  In  the  end,  democracy  diverts  the 
imagination  fi'om  all  that  is  external  to  man,  and  fixes  it  on 
man  alone.  Democratic  nations  may  anuise  themselves  for 
a  while  with  considering  the  productions  of  nature ;  but 
they  are  excited  in  reality  only  by  a  survey  of  themselves. 
Here,  and  here  alone,  the  true  sourcis  ot'  poetry  amongst 
such  nations  are  to  be  found  ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that 
the  poets  who  shall  neglect  to  draw  their  insj»irations  hence, 
will  lose  all  sway  over  tlie  minds  whicli  they  would  en- 
chant, and  will  be  left  in  tlie  end  with  none  but  unimpas- 
si<med  spectators  of  their  transports. 

I  have  shown  how  the  ideas  of  progression  and  of  the 
indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  human  race  belong  to  demo- 
cratic ages.  Democratic  nations  care  but  little  for  what 
has  been,  but  they  are  haunted  by  visions  of  what  will  be  ; 
in  this  direction,  their  unbounded  imagination  grows  and 
dilates  beyond  all  measure.  Here,  then,  is  the  widest  range 
open  to  the  genius  of  poets,  which  allows  them  to  remove 
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tlieir  performances  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  eye. 
Democracy,  which  shuts  the  past  against  the  poet,  opens 
tlie  future  before  him. 

As  all  the  citizens  wlio  compose  a  democratic  community 
are  nearly  equal  and  alike,  the  poet  ci'.nnot  dwell  upon  any 
one  of  them ;  hut  the  nation  itself  invites  the  exercise  of 
his  powers.  The  general  similitude  of  individuals,  which 
renders  any  one  of  them  taken  separately  an  im})roper  sub- 
ject of  poetry,  allows  poets  to  include  them  all  in  the  same 
imagery,  and  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  people  itself. 
Democratic  nations  have  a  clearer  perception  than  any 
others  of  their  own  aspect ;  and  an  aspect  so  imposing  is 
admirably  fitted  to  the  delineation  of  the  ideal. 

I  readily  admit  that  the  Americans  have  no  poets  ;  I 
cannot  allow  that  they  have  no  poetic  ideas.  In  Europe, 
people  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  wilds  of  America,  but  the 
Americans  themselves  never  think  about  them :  they  are 
insensible  to  the  wonders  of  inanimate  nature,  and  they 
may  be  said  not  to  perceive  the  ixiighty  forests  which  sur- 
round them  till  they  fall  beneath  the  hatchet.  Their  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  another  sight :  the  American  people  views 
its  own  march  across  these  wilds,  —  drying  swamps,  turn- 
ing the  course  of  rivers,  peopling  solitudes,  and  subduing 
nature.  This  mao-nificent  image  of  themselves  does  not 
meet  the  gaze  of  the  Americans  at  intervals  only  ;  it  may 
be  said  to  haunt  every  one  of  them  in  his  least  as  well  as 
in  his  most  important  actions,  and  to  be  always  flitting  be- 
fore his  mind. 

Nothing  conceivable  is  so  petty,  so  insipid,  so  crowded 
with  paltry  interests,  in  one  word,  so  anti-poetic,  as  the  life 
of  a  man  in  the  United  States.  But  amongst  the  thoughts 
which  it  suggests,  there  is  always  one  which  is  full  of 
poetry,  and  this  is  the  hidden  nerve  which  gives  vigor  to 
the  whole  frame. 

In  aristocratic  ages,  each  people,  as  well  as  each  individ- 
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ual,  is  prone  to  stand  separate  and  aloof  from  all  others. 
In  democratic  ages,  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  men,  and 
the  impatience  of  their  desires,  keep  them  perpetually  on 
the  move  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries 
intermingle,  see,  listen  to,  and  borrow  from  each  other.  It 
is  not  only,  then,  the  members  of  the  same  comnmnity  who 
grow  more  alike  ;  comminiities  themselves  are  assimihxted 
to  one  another,  and  the  whole  assemblage  presents  to  tiu? 
eye  of  the  spectator  one  vast  democracy,  each  citizen  of 
which  is  a  nation.  This  displays  the  aspect  of  mankind 
for  the  first  time  in  the  broadest  liiiht.  All  that  beloniis  to 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  taken  as  a  whole,  to  its 
vicissitudes  and  its  future,  becomes  an  abundant  mine  of 
poetry. 

The  poets  who  lived  in  aristocratic  ages  have  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  their  delineations  of  certain  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  people  or  a  man ;  but  none  of  them  ever 
ventured  to  include  within  his  performances  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  —  a  task  which  nocts  writino;  in  democratic 
ages  may  attempt. 

At  that  same  time  at  which  every  man,  raising  his  eyes 
above  his  country,  begins  at  length  to  discern  mankind  at 
large,  the  Deity  is  more  and  more  manifest  to  the  human 
mind  in  full  and  entire  majesty.  If,  in  democratic  ages, 
faith  in  positive  religion  be  often  shaken,  and  the  belief  in 
intermediate  agents,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  be 
overcast ;  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  disposed  to  conceive 
a  far  broader  idea  of  Providence  itself,  and  its  interference 
in  human  affairs  assumes  a  new  and  more  imposing  appear- 
ance to  their  eyes.  Looking  at  the  human  race  as  one 
great  whole,  they  easily  conceive  that  its  destinies  are  regu- 
lated by  the  same  design  ;  and  in  the  actions  of  every  indi- 
vidual thev  are  led  to  acknowledge  a  trace  of  that  univer- 
sal  and  eternal  plan  on  which  God  rules  our  race.  This 
consideration  may  be  taken  as  another  prolific  source  of 
poetry  which  is  opened  in  democratic  times. 
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DoriiOcratic  poets  will  always  appear  trivial  and  frigid  if 
they  seek  to  invest  gods,  demons,  or  angels  with  corporeal 
forms,  and  if  they  attempt  to  draw  them  down  from  heaven 
to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  earth.  But  if  they  strive  to 
connect  the  great  events  tliey  commemorate  with  the  gen- 
eral i)rovidential  designs  which  govern  tlie  universe,  and, 
without  showing  the  finger  of  the  Supreme  Governor, 
reveal  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  tlieir  works  will 
be  admired  and  understood,  for  the  imagination  of  their 
contemi)oraries  takes  this  direction  of  its  own  accord. 

It  may  be  foreseen  in  like  manner,  that  poets  living  in 
democratic  times  will  prefer  the  delineation  of  passions  and 
ideas  to  that  of  persons  and  achievements.  The  language, 
the  dress,  and  the  daily  actions  of  men  in  democracies  are 
repugnant  to  conceptions  of  the  ideal.  These  things  are 
not  poetical  in  themselves ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  they 
would  cease  to  be  so,  because  they  are  too  familiar  to  all 
those  to  whom  the  poet  would  speak  of  them.  This  forces 
the  poet  constantly  to  search  below  the  external  surface 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses,  in  order  to  read  the  inner 
•soul :  and  nothino;  lends  itself  more  to  the  delineation  of 
the  ideal,  than  the  scrutiny  of  the  hidden  depths  in  the  im- 
material nature  of  man.  I  need  not  traverse  earth  and  sky 
to  discover  a  wondrous  object  woven  of  contrasts,  of  infi- 
nite greatness  and  littleness,  of  intense  gloom  and  amazing 
brightness,  —  capable  at  once  of  exciting  pity,  admiration, 
terror,  contempt.  I  have  only  to  look  at  myself.  Man 
springs  out  of  nothing,  crosses  time,  and  disappears  for- 
ever in  the  bosom  of  God  ;  he  is  seen  but  for  a  moment, 
wandering  on  the  verge  of  the  two  abysses,  and  there  he 
is  lost. 

If  man  were  wholly  ignorant  of  himself,  he  would  have 
no  poetry  in  him ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  what  the 
mind  does  not  conceive.  If  man  clearly  discerned  his  own 
nature,  his  imagination  would  remain  idle,  and  would  have 
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notliing  to  add  to  the  picture.  But  the  nature  of  man 
is  sufficiently  dischjsed  for  him  to  apprehend  sometliing 
of  liimself,  and  sufficiently  obscure  for  all  the  rest  to  be 
plunged  in  thick  darkness,  in  which  he  gropes  forever, — 
and  forever  in  vain,  —  to  lay  hold  on  some  completer  no- 
tion of  his  beinti". 

Amongst  a  democratic  people,  poetry  will  not  be  fed 
with  legends  or  the  memorials  of  old  traditions.  The  poet 
will  not  attempt  to  people  the  universe  with  supernatural 
beings,  in  whom  his  readers  and  his  own  fancy  have  ceased 
to  believe ;  nor  will  he  coldly  personify  virtues  and  vices, 
which  are  better  received  under  their  own  features.  All 
these  resources  fail  him ;  but  Man  remains,  and  the  poet 
needs  no  more.  The  destinies  of  mankind  —  man  himself, 
taken  aloof  from  liis  country  and  his  age,  and  standing  in 
the  presence  of  Nature  and  of  God,  with  his  passions,  his 
doubts,  his  rare  prosperities  and  inconceivable  wretched- 
ness—  will  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  theme  of 
poetry  amongst  tliese  nations. 

Experience  may  confirm  this  assertion,  if  we  consider  the 
productions  of  the  greatest  poets  who  have  appeared  since 
the  world  has  been  turned  to  democracy.  The  authors 
of  our  age  who  have  so  admirably  delineated  tne  features  of 
Faust,  Childe  Harold,  Rdn(i,  and  Jocelyn,  did  not  seek  to 
record  the  actions  of  an  individual,  but  to  enlarge  and  to 
throw  liij-ht  on  some  of  the  obscurer  recesses  of  the  human 
heart. 

Such  are  the  poems  of  democracy.  The  |)rinciple  of 
equality  does  not  then  destroy  all  the  subjects  of  poetry :  it 
renders  them  less  numerous,  but  more  vast. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

WHY  AMERICAN   WRITERS  AND    ORATORS    OFTEN   USE   AN 

INFLATED    STYLE. 
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I  HAVE  frequently  remarked  that  the  Americans,  who 
generally  treat  of  business  in  clear,  plain  language,  de- 
void of  all  ornament,  and  so  extremely  simple  as  to  be 
often  coarse,  are  apt  to  become  inflated  as  soon  as  they 
attempt  a  more  poetical  diction.  They  then  vent  their 
pomposity  from  one  end  of  a  harangue  to  the  other ;  and 
to  hear  them  lavish  imagery  on  every  occasion,  one  might 
fancy  that  they  never  spoke  of  anything  with  simplicity. 

The  English  less  frequently  commit  a  similar  fault.  The 
cause  of  this  may  be  pointed  out  without  much  difficulty. 
In  democratic  communities,  each  citizen  is  habitually  en- 
gaged in  the  contemplation  of  a  very  puny  object,  namely, 
himself.  If  he  ever  raises  his  looks  higher,  he  perceives 
onlv  the  immense  form  of  societv  at  larrje,  or  the  still  more 
imposing  aspect  of  mankind.  His  ideas  are  all  either  ex- 
tremely minute  and  clear,  or  extremely  general  and  vague : 
what  lies  between  is  a  void.  When  he  has  been  drawn  out 
of  his  own  sphere,  therefore,  he  always  expects  that  some 
amazing  object  will  be  offered  to  his  attention  ;  and  it  is  on 
these  terms  alone  that  he  consents  to  tear  himself  for  a 
moment  from  the  petty,  complicated  cares  which  form  the 
charm  and  the  excitement  of  his  life. 

This  appears  to  me  sufficiently  to  explain  why  men  in 
democracies,  whose  concerns  are  in  general  so  paltry,  call 
upon  their  poets  for  conceptions  so  vast  and  descriptions  so 
unlimited. 
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The  autliors,  on  tlioir  part,  do  not  full  to  ol)oy  a  propen- 
sity of  whicli  they  themselves  partak  >  ;  they  per})etually 
inflate  their  imaginations,  and,  exj)anding  tliem  beyond  jill 
bounds,  they  not  unfrequently  abandon  the  great  in  order 
to  reach  the  gigantic.  By  these  means,  tliey  liope  to  at- 
tract the  observation  of  the  mnhitude,  and  to  fix  it  easily 
upon  themselves :  nor  are  iiieir  hopes  disai)pointed  ;  for, 
as  the  multitude  seeks  for  nothing  in  j)oetry  but  objects  of 
vast  dimensions,  it  has  neither  the  time  to  measure  with 
accuracy  the  proportions  of  all  the  objects  set  before  it, 
nor  a  taste  sufficiently  correct  to  perceive  at  once  in  what 
respect  they  are  out  of  proportion.  The  author  and  the 
public  at  once  vitiate  one  another. 

We  have  also  seen,  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the 
sources  of  poetry  are  grand,  but  not  abundant.  They  are 
soon  exhausted :  and  poets,  not  finding  the  elements  of  the 
ideal  in  what  is  real  and  true,  abandon  them  entirely  and 
create  monsters.  I  do  not  fear  that  the  poetry  of  demo- 
cratic nations  will  prove  insipid,  or  that  it  will  fly  too  near 
the  ground ;  I  rather  apprehend  that  it  will  be  forever 
losing  itself  in  the  clouds,  and  that  it  will  rano;e  at  last  to 
j)urely  imaginary  regions.  I  fear  that  the  productions  of 
democratic  poets  may  often  be  surcharged  with  immense 
and  incoherent  imagery,  with  exaggerated  descri])tions  and 
stranjxe  creations ;  and  that  the  fantastic  beinn;s  of  their 
brain  may  sometimes  make  us  regret  the  world  of  reality. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

SOME   OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   DRAMA  AMONGST   DEMOCRATIC 

NATIONS. 

WHEN  the  revolution  which  has  changed  the  social 
and  political  state  of  an  aristocratic  people  begins 
to  penetrate  into  literature,  it  generally  first  manifests  itself 
in  the  drama,  and  it  always  remains  conspicuous  there. 

The  spectator  of  a  dramatic  piece  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  impression  it  conveys.  He  has  no 
time  to  refer  to  his  memory,  or  to  consult  those  more  able 
to  iudjre  than  himself.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  resist 
the  new  literary  tendencies  which  begin  to  be  felt  by  him  ; 
he  yields  to  them  before  he  knows  what  they  are. 

Authors  are  very  prompt  in  discovering  which  way  the 
taste  of  the  public  is  thus  secretly  inclined.  They  shape 
their  productions  accordingly  ;  and  the  literature  of  the 
stage,  after  having  served  to  indicate  the  approaching  lit- 
erary revolution,  s])eedily  completes  it  altogether.  If  you 
would  judge  beforehand  of  the  literature  of  a  people  which 
is  lapsing  into  democracy,  study  its  dramatic  productions. 

The  literature  of  the  stage,  moreover,  even  amongst  aris- 
tocratic nations,  constitutes  the  most  democratic  part  of 
their  literature.  No  kind  of  literary  gratification  is  so 
much  within  ihe  reach  of  the  multitude  as  that  which  is 
derived  from  theatrical  representations.  Neither  prepara- 
tion nor  study  is  required  to  enjoy  them  :  they  lay  hold  on 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  prejudices  and  your  ignorance. 
When  the  yet  untutored  love  of  the  pleasures  of  mind 
begins  to  affect  a  class  of  the  community,  it  immediately 
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draws  them  to  tlio  starje.  The  theatres  of  aristocratic  na- 
tions  liave  always  been  filled  with  spectators  not  helonjjjing 
to  the  aristocracy.  At  the  theatre  alone,  the  higher  ranks 
mix  with  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes  ;  there  alone  do 
the  former  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  or 
at  least  to  allow  them  to  give  an  oj)inion  at  all.  At  the 
theatre,  men  of  cnltivation  and  of  literaiy  attainments 
have  always  had  more  difficnlty  than  elsewhere  in  making 
their  taste  prevail  over  that  of  the  people,  and  in  prevciit- 
inii  themselves  from  being  carried  awav  bv  the  latter.  The 
j)it  has  frequently  made  laws  for  tlie  boxes. 

If  it  be  difficnlt  for  an  aristocracy  to  j)n»vent  the  people 
from  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatre,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  peo[)le  will  be  supreme  there  when 
democratic  principles  have  crept  into  the  laws  and  man- 
ners, —  when  ranks  are  intermixed,  —  when  minds  as  well 
as  fortunes  are  brought  more  nearly  ton;ether,  —  and  when 
tlie  upper  class  has  lost,  with  its  hereditary  wealth,  its 
power,  its  traditions,  and  its  leisure.  The  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities natural  to  democratic  nations,  in  respect  to  lit- 
erature, will  therefore  first  be  discernible  in  the  drama, 
and  it  may  be  foreseen  that  they  will  break  out  there  with 
vehemence.  In  written  productions,  the  literaiy  canons 
of  aristocracy  will  be  gently,  gradually,  and,  so  to  speak, 
legally  modified  ;  at  the  theatre,  they  will  be  riotously 
overthrown. 

The  drama  brings  out  most  of  the  good  qualities,  and 
almost  all  the  defects,  inherent  in  democratic  literature. 
Democratic  communities  hold  eiiidition  very  cheap,  and 
care  but  little  for  what  occurred  at  Rome  and  Athens ; 
they  want  to  hear  something  which  concerns  themselves, 
and  the  delineation  of  the  present  age  is  what  they  de- 
mand. When  the  heroes  and  the  manners  of  antiquity 
are  frequently  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  dramatic  au- 
thors faithfully  observe  the  rules  of  antiquated  precedent, 
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that  is  enoun;li  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that  the  democratic 
classes  have  not  yet  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  theatres. 

Racine  makes  a  very  humhle  apology  in  the  preface  to 
the  Britannicus  for  having  disposed  of  Junia  amongst  the 
Vestals,  who,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  he  says,  "  admit- 
ted no  one  below  six  years  of  age,  nor  above  ten."  We 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  neither  have  accused  nor  de- 
fended himself  for  such  an  offence,  if  he  had  written  for 
our  contem})oraries. 

A  fact  of  this  kind  not  only  illustrates  the  state  of  litera- 
ture at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  but  also  that  of  society 
itself.  A  democratic  stage  does  not  prove  that  the  nation 
is  in  a  state  of  democracy,  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  may 
happen  even  in  aristocracies  that  democratic  tastes  affect 
tlie  drama :  but  when  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  reigns  ex- 
clusively on  the  stage,  the  fact  irrefragably  demonstrates 
that  the  whole  of  society  is  aristocratic ;  and  it  may  be 
boldly  inferred  that  the  same  lettered  and  learned  class 
which  sAvays  the  dramatic  writers  commands  the  people 
and  governs  the  country. 

The  refined  tastes  and  the  arrogant  bearing  of  an  aris- 
tocracy  will  rarely  fail  to  lead  it,  when  it  manages  the  stage, 
to  make  a  kind  of  selection  in  human  nature.  Some  of  the 
conditions  of  society  claim  its  chief  interest ;  and  the  scenes 
which  delineate  their  manners  are  preferred  upon  the  stage. 
Certain  virtues,  and  even  certain  vices,  are  thought  more 
particularly  to  deserve  to  figure  there ;  and  they  are  aji- 
j)lauded  whilst  all  others  are  excluded.  Upon  the  stage, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  an  aristocratic  audience  wishes  to 
meet  only  persons  of  quality,  and  to  be  moved  only  by  the 
misfortunes  of  kings.  The  same  remark  applies  to  style  : 
an  aristocracy  is  apt  to  impose  upon  dramatic  authors  cer- 
tain modes  of  expression  which  give  the  key  in  which 
everything  is  to  be  delivered.  By  these  means,  the  stage 
frequently  comes  to  delineate  only  one  side  of  man,   or 
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sometimes  even  to  represent  what  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  liuman  nature  at  all,  —  to  rise  above  nature,  and  to  go 
beyond  it. 

In  democratic  communities,  the  spectators  liave  no  such 
preferences,  and  they  rarely  display  any  such  antipathies  : 
they  like  to  see  upon  the  stage  that  medley  of  conditions, 
feelings,  and  opinions  which  occurs  before  their  eyes.  The 
drama  becomes  more  strikiiiix,  more  vulvar,  and  more  true. 
Sometimes,  liowever,  those  who  write  for  the  stage  in  de- 
mocracies also  transgress  the  bounds  of  human  nature  ;  but 
it  is  on  a  different  side  from  their  ])redecessors.  By  seek- 
ing to  represent  in  minute  detail  the  little  singularities  of 
the  present  moment,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  cer- 
tain personages,  they  forget  to  portray  the  general  features 
of  the  race. 

When  the  democratic  classes  rule  the  stajxe,  thev  intro- 
duce  as  much  license  in  tlie  manner  of  treating  subjects  as 
in  the  choice  of  them.  As  the  love  of  the  drama  is,  of  all 
literary  tastes,  that  which  is  most  natural  to  democratic  na- 
tions, the  number  of  authors  and  of  spectators,  as  well  as  of 
theatrical  representations,  is  constantly  increasing  amongst 
these  communities.  Such  a  multitude,  composed  of  ele- 
ments so  different  and  scattered  in  so  many  different 
places,  cannot  acknowledge  the  same  rules,  or  submit  to 
the  same  laws.  No  agreement  is  possible  amongst  judges 
so  numerous,  who  know  not  when  they  may  meet  again, 
and  therefore  each  pronounces  his  own  separate  opinion  on 
the  piece.  If  the  effect  of  democracy  is  generally  to  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  all  literary  rules  and  conventions,  on 
the  stage  it  abolishes  them  altogether,  and  puts  in  their 
place  nothing  but  the  caprice  of  each  author  and  each 
public. 

The  drama  also  displays  in  an  especial  manner  the  tnith 
of  what  I  have  before  said  in  speaking  more  generally  of 
style  and  art  in  democratic  literature.     In  reading  the  crit- 
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icisnis  wliicli  were  occasioned  ))y  tlio  dramatic  productions 
of  tlic  a^c  of  Louis  XIV.,  one  is  surprised  to  remark  tlie 
great  stress  wliicli  the  public  laid  on  the  i)rol)al)iIity  of  the 
plot,  and  the  importance  which  was  attaclied  to  tlie  perfect 
consistency  of  tiie  characters,  and   to  their  doin<;  nothiny; 

•'  ^  Oct 

wliicli  could  not  be  easily  explained  and  understood.  The 
value  which  was  set  Tipon  the  forms  of  lanf^uage  at  that 
])eriod,  and  the  paltry  strife  about  words  with  Avhich  dra- 
matic authors  were  assailed,  are  no  less  surprising.  It 
would  seem  that  the  men  of  the  a<ie  of  Louis  XIV.  at- 
tached  very  exaggerated  imi)ortance  to  those  details  which 
may  be  j)erceived  in  the  study,  but  which  escape  attention 
on  the  stage  ;  for,  after  all,  the  })rinci})al  object  of  a  dra- 
matic piece  is  to  be  performed,  and  its  chief  merit  is  to 
affect  the  audience.  But  the  audience  and  the  readers  in 
that  age  were  the  same :  on  quitting  the  theatre,  they 
called  up  the  author  for  judgment  to  their  own  firesides. 

In  democracies,  dramatic  pieces  are  listened  to,  but  not 
read.  Most  of  those  who  frequent  the  amusements  of  tlie 
stage  do  not  go  there  to  seek  the  jileasures  of  mind,  but 
the  keen  emotions  of  the  heart.  They  do  not  expect  to 
hear  a  fine  literary  work,  but  to  see  a  i)lay ;  and  })rovided 
the  author  writes  the  language  of  his  country  correctly 
enough  to  be  understood,  and  that  his  characters  excite 
curiosity  and  awaken  sympatliy,  the  audience  are  satisfied. 
They  ask  no  more  of  fiction,  and  immediately  return  to 
real  life.  Accuracy  of  style  is  therefore  less  required,  be- 
cause the  attentive  observance  of  its  rules  is  less  percepti- 
ble on  the  stajxe. 

As  for  the  probability  of  the  plot,  it  is  incompatible  with 
perpetual  novelty,  surprise,  and  rapidity  of  invention.  It 
is  therefore  neglected,  and  the  public  excuses  the  neglect. 
You  may  be  sure  that,  if  you  succeed  in  bringing  your  au- 
dience into  the  presence  of  something  that  affects  them, 
they  will  not  care  by  what  road  you  brought  them  there : 
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and  they  will  never  reproach  you  for  having  excited  their 
emotions  in  spite  of  dramatic  rnles. 

The  Americans,  when  tlu'y  go  to  the  theatres,  very 
l»roadly  display  all  the  diti'erent  })ropensities  which  I  have 
liere  described  ;  hnt  it  mnst  he  acknowledgi'd  that,  as  yet, 
very  few  of  theni  go  to  theatres  at  all.  Althongh  play- 
goers and  })lays  have  prodigiously  increased  in  the  I'niteil 
States  in  the  last  ibrty  years,  the  pojtnlation  indulgx'  in  this 
kind  of  amusement  onlv  with  the  iireatest  reserve.  This 
is  attributable  to  peculiar  causes,  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready ac(piainted  with,  and  of  which  a  few  words  will 
surtice  to  remind  him. 

The  Puritans  who  founded  tlie  American  republics  were 
not  only  enemies  to  amusements,  but  they  jirotessed  an 
especial  abhorrence  for  the  stage.  They  considered  it  as 
an  abominable  pastime ;  and  as  long  as  their  ))rincij)les 
prevailed  with  undivided  sway,  scenic  performances  were 
wholly  unknown  amongst  them.  These  ojjinions  of  the 
first  fathers  of  the  colony  have  left  very  deep  traces  on  the 
minds  of  their  descendants. 

The  extreme  regularity  of  habits  and  the  great  strictness 
of  morals  wdiich  are  observable  in  the  United  States,  have 
as  yet  been  little  favorable  to  the  growth  of  di'amatic  art. 
There  are  no  dramatic  subjects  in  a  country  which  has 
witnessed  no  great  political  catastrophes,  and  in  which  love 
invariably  leads  by  a  straight  and  easy  road  to  matrimony. 
People  who  spend  every  day  in  the  week  in  making  money, 
and  the  Sunday  in  going  to  church,  have  nothing  to  invite 
the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

A  single  fact  suffices  to  show  that  the  stage  is  not  very 
popular  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  whoso  laws 
allow  of  the  utmost  freedom,  and  even  license  of  language 
in  all  other  respects,  have  nevertheless  subjected  their  dra- 
matic authors  to  a  sort  of  censorship.  Theatrical  perform- 
ances can  only  take  place  by  permission  of  the  municipal 
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autlioritii's.*  This  may  servo  to  sliow  liow  miich  conimii- 
nitirs  arc  like  individuals;  tlu^y  surrender  tliemselves  \ni- 
H('ru))id()usly  to  their  runn<j;  passions,  and  afterwards  take 
the  (greatest  care  not  to  yiehl  too  niucli  to  tlio  vehemencu 
of  tastes  wliich   they  do  not  possess. 

No  portion  of  hterature  is  connected  by  closer  or  more 
numenms  ties  witli  tlie  present  condition  of  society  than 
the  <h'ama.  Tlie  drama  of  one  period  can  never  be  suited 
to  the  following  a»;e,  if  in  tlie  interval  an  imi)ortant  revohi- 
tion  lias  artected  tlie  manners  and  laws  of  the  nation. 

'J'he  <rreat  authors  of  a  precedin^r  a<^e  may  be  read  ;  but 
pieces  written  for  a  different  })ublic  will  not  attract  an  audi- 
ence. The  dramatic  authors  of  the  past  live  only  in  books. 
The  traditional  taste  of  certain  individuals,  vanity,  fashion, 
or  the  genius  of  an  actor,  may  sustain  or  resuscitate  for  a 
time  the  aristocratic  drama  amongst  a  democracy ;  but  it 
will  speedily  fall  away  of  itself, — not  overthrown,  but 
abandoned. 


*  Tills  is  only  a  rc^rulation  of  police,  and  not  a  censorship  of  the  plnys ; 
its  oltject  is  to  f()ri)i(l  improper  popular  amusements,  such  as  hull-baitiuj;  or 
gamhlin}.'.  But  wlicn  a  theatre  is  ouce  licensed,  the  actors  cau  represent 
any  plays  that  they  ciioose.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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CHAPTEU    XX. 


SOMK    CIIAIiACTKUlSTICS    OF    IIISTOIUANS    IN    DK-MOCRAl'IC 

TLMKS. 


HISTORIANS  wlio  writo  in  aristocratic  aj^cs  are  wont 
to  rot'er  all  occurrences  to  tiie  particular  will  and 
character  oF  certain  individuals ;  and  tliey  are  apt  to  at- 
tribute the  most  important  revolutions  to  slight  accidt-nts. 
They  trace  out  the  smallest  causes  with  sagacity,  and  fre- 
quently leave  the  greatest  unperceived. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages  exhibit  precisely 
opposite  cliaracteristics.  Most  of  them  attribute  liardly 
any  influence  to  the  individual  over  the  destiny  of  the  race, 
or  to  citizens  over  the  fate  of  a  people ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  assign  great  general  causes  to  all  petty  inci- 
dei\ts.     These  contrary  tendencies  exjjlain  each  other. 

When  the  historian  of  aristocratic  ages  surveys  the  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  lie  at  once  j)erceives  a  very  small  number 
of  prominent  actors,  who  manage  the  whole  piece.  These 
great  personages,  who  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  arrest 
attention,  and  flx  it  on  themselves  ;  and  whilst  the  historian 
is  bent  on  penetrating  the  secret  motives  which  make  these 
persons  speak  and  act,  the  others  escape  his  memory.  The 
importance  of  the  things  which  some  men  are  seen  to  do, 
gives  him  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  influence  which 
one  man  may  possess ;  and  naturally  leads  him  to  think, 
that,  in  order  to  explain  the  impulses  of  the  multitude,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  particular  influence  of  some 
one  individual. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  citizens  are  independent 
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of  ono  anotlior,  and  each  of  them  is  individually  weak,  no 
one  is  seen  to  exert  a  great,  or  still  less  a  lasting,  power 
over  the  community.  At  first  sight,  individuals  appear  to 
be  absohitely  devoid  of  any  iiifluence  over  it ;  and  society 
would  seem  to  advance  alone  by  the  free  and  voluntary 
action  of  all  the  men  who  compose  it.  This  naturally 
prompts  the  mind  to  search  for  that  general  reason  which 
operates  upon  so  many  men's  faculties  at  once,  and  turns 
them  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction. 

I  am  very  well  convinced  that,  even  amongst  democratic 
nations,  the  genius,  the  vices,  or  the  virtues  of  certain  in- 
dividuals retard  or  accelerate  the  natural  current  of  a  peo- 
ple's history ;  but  causes  of  this  secondary  and  fortuitous 
nature  are  infinitely  more  various,  more  concealed,  more 
complex,  less  powerful,  and  consequently  less  easy  to  trace, 
in  periods  of  equality  than  in  ages  of  aristocracy,  when  the 
task  of  the  historian  is  simply  to  detach  from  the  mas'^  of 
general  events  the  particular  influence  of  one  man  or  of  a 
few  men.  In  the  former  case,  the  historian  is  soon  wearied 
by  the  toil ;  his  mind  loses  itself  in  this  labyrinth ;  and,  in 
his  inability  clearly  to  discern  or  conspicuously  to  point  out 
the  influence  of  individuals,  he  denies  that  they  have  any. 
He  prefers  talking  about  the  characteristics  of  race,  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  country,  or  the  genius  of  civ- 
ilization, —  -which  abrido-es  his  OAvn  labors,  and  satisfies  his 
reader  better  at  less  cost. 

M.  de  Lafayette  says  somewhere  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
the  exaff^erated  system  of  o-eneral  causes  affords  surprisino; 
consolaticms  to  second-rate  statesmen.  I  will  add,  that  its 
effects  are  not  less  consolatory  to  second-rate  historians ;  it 
can  always  furnish  a  few  mighty  reasons  to  extricate  them 
from  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  work,  and  it  indulges 
the  indolence  or  incapacity  of  their  minds,  whilst  it  confers 
upon  them  the  honors  of  deep  thinking. 

For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  at  all  times,  one  great 
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portion  of  tlie  events  of  this  world  are  attributable  to  very 
general  facts,  and  another  to  special  influences.  These  two 
kinds  of  cause  are  always  in  operation  ;  their  pro[)()rtion 
only  varies.  General  facts  serve  to  explain  more  things  in 
democratic  than  in  aristocratic  ages,  and  fewer  tilings  are 
then  assignable  to  individual  influences.  During  periods 
of  aristocracy,  the  reverse  takes  place :  special  influences 
are  stronger,  general  causes  weaker  ;  imless,  indeed,  we 
consider  as  a  general  cause  the  fiict  itself  of  the  ine([uality 
of  condition,  which  allows  some  individuals  to  battle  the 
^Mitural  tendencies  of  all  the  rest. 

The  historians  who  seek  to  describe  what  occurs  in  dem- 
ocratic societies  are  rijiht,  therefore,  in  assiiinini:'  much  to 
general  causes,  and  in  devoting  their  chief  attention  to  dis- 
cover them  ;  but  they  are  wrong  in  wholly  denying  the 
special  influence  of  individuals,  because  they  cannot  easily 
trace  or  follow  it. 

The  historians  w^ho  live  in  democratic  ages  are  not  only 
prone  to  assign  a  great  cause  to  every  incident,  but  they 
are  also  o-iven  to  connect  incidents  together  so  as  to  deduce 
a  system  from  them.  In  aristocratic  age^•.  as  the  attention 
of  historians  is  constantly  drawn  to  individuals,  the  con- 
nection of  events  escapes  them  ;  or,  rather,  they  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  connection.  To  them,  the  clew  of  his- 
tory seems  every  instant  crossed  and  broken  by  the  step  of 
man.  In  democratic  ages,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  historian 
sees  much  more  of  actions  than  of  actors,  he  may  easily 
establish  some  kind  of  sequence  and  methodical  order 
amonjist  the  former. 

Ancient  literature,  which  is  so  rich  in  fine  historical 
compositions,  does  not  contain  a  single  great  historical  sys- 
tem, whilst  the  poorest  of  modern  literatures  abound  with 
them.  It  would  appear  that  the  ancient  historians  did  not 
make  sufficient  use  of  those  general  theories  which  our  his- 
torical  writers  are  ever  ready  to  carry  to  excess. 
6* 
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Those  who  write  in  democratic  ajjes  have  another  more 
dangerous  tendency.  When  the  traces  of  individual  action 
upon  nations  are  lost,  it  often  happens  that  the  world  goes 
on  to  move,  though  the  movinrj  ao;ent  is  no  lonfjer  discov- 
erable.  As  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  discern  and 
analyze  the  reasons  which,  acting  separately  on  the  will  of 
each  member  of  the  community,  concur  in  the  end  to  pro- 
duce movement  in  the  whole  mass,  men  are  led  to  believe 
that  this  movement  is  involuntary,  and  that  societies  uncon- 
sciously obey  some  superior  force  ruling  over  them.  But 
even  when  the  general  fact  which  governs  the  private  voli- 
tion of  all  individuals  is  supposed  to  be  discovered  upon  the 
earth,  the  principle  of  human  free-will  is  not  secured.  A 
cause  sufficiently  extensive  to  affect  millions  of  men  at 
once,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bend  them  all  together  in 
the  same  direction,  may  well  seem  irresistible :  having  seen 
that  mankind  do  yield  to  it,  the  mind  is  close  upon  the 
inference  that  mankind  cannot  resist  it. 

Historians  who  live  in  democratic  ages,  then,  not  only 
deny  that  the  few  have  any  power  of  acting  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  a  people,  but  they  deprive  the  people  themselves 
of  the  power  of  modifying  their  own  condition,  and  they 
subject  them  either  to  an  inflexible  Providence  or  to  some 
blind  necessity.  According  to  them,  each  nation  is  indis- 
solubly  bound  by  its  position,  its  origin,  its  antecedents, 
and  its  character,  to  a  certain  lot  which  no  effiarts  can 
ever  change.  They  involve  generation  in  generation,  and 
thus,  going  back  from  age  to  age,  and  from  necessity  to 
necessity,  up  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  they  forge  a  close 
and  enormous  chain,  which  girds  and  binds  the  human 
race.  To  their  minds  it  is  not  enough  to  show  what  events 
have  occurred :  they  would  fain  show  that  events  could  not 
have  occurred  otherwise.  They  take  a  nation  arrived  at 
a  certain  stage  of  its  history,  and  they  affirm  that  it  could 
not  but  follow  the  track  which  brought  it  thither.     It  is 
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easier  to  make  such  an  assertion  than  to  show  how  the 
nation  might  have  adopted  a  better  course. 

In  reading  the  historians  of  aristocratic  ages,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  antiquity,  it  would  seem  that,  to  be  master 
of  his  lot  and  to  govern  his  fellow-creatures,  man  requires 
only  to  be  master  of  himself.  In  perusing  the  historical 
volumes  which  our  age  has  produced,  it  would  seem  that 
man  is  utterly  powerless  over  himself  and  over  all  around 
him.  The  historians  of  antiquity  taught  how  to  command  : 
those  of  our  time  teach  only  how  to  obey ;  in  their  writings 
the  author  often  appears  great,  but  humanity  is  always 
diminutive. 

If  this  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  is  so  attractive  to 
those  who  write  history  in  democratic  ages,  passes  from 
authors  to  theu*  readers,  till  it  infects  the  whole  mass  of 
the  community  and  gets  possession  of  the  public  mind,  it 
will  soon  paralyze  the  activity  of  modern  society,  and  re- 
duce Christians  to  the  level  of  the  Turks. 

I  v^ould  moreover  observe,  that  such  doctrines  are  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived. 
Our  contemporaries  are  but  too  prone  to  doubt  of  human 
free-will,  because  each  of  them  feels  himself  confined  on 
every  side  by  his  own  weakness ;  but  they  are  still  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  independence  of  men 
united  in  society.  Let  not  this  principle  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  the  great  object  in  our  time  is  to  raise  the  fac- 
ulties of  men,  not  to  complete  their  prostration. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


irii. 


Ui 


OF  PARLIAMENTARY  ELOQUENCE  IN   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

AMONGST  aristocratic  nations,  all  the  members  of  the 
community  are  connected  witli,  and  dependent  npon, 
each  other ;  the  graduated  scale  of  ditferent  ranks  acts  as  a 
tie,  which  keeps  every  one  in  his  proper  place,  and  the 
whole  body  in  subordination.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
always  occurs  in  the  political  assembliis  of  these  nations. 
Parties  naturally  range  themselves  under  certain  leaders, 
whom  they  obey  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  is  only  the 
result  of  habits  contracted  elsewhere.  They  carry  the 
manners  of  general  society  into  the  lesser  assemblage. 

In  democratic  countries,  it  often  happens  that  a  great 
number  of  citizens  are  tending  to  the  same  point ;  but  each 
one  only  moves  thither,  or  at  least  flatters  himself  that  he 
moves,  of  his  own  accord.  Accustomed  to  regulate  his 
doings  by  personal  impulse  alone,  he  does  not  willingly 
submit  to  dictation  from  without.  This  taste  and  habit 
of  independence  accompany  him  into  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  If  he  consents  to  connect  himself  with  other  men 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  purpose,  at  least  he  chooses 
to  remain  free  to  contribute  to  the  common  success  after 
his  own  fashion.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  democratic  coun- 
tries, parties  are  so  impatient  of  control,  and  are  never 
manageable  except  in  moments  of  great  public  danger. 
Even  then,  the  authority  of  leaders,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances may  be  able  to  make  men  act  or  speak,  hardly 
ever  reaches  the  extent  of  making  them  keep  silence. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  members  of  political 
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assemblies  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
Each  of  them  enjoys  high  estabhshecl  rank  in  liis  own 
right,  and  the  })osition  whicli  he  occu})ies  in  the  assembly 
is  often  less  imj)ortant  in  his  eyes  than  that  which  he  Hlls 
in  the  country.  This  consoles  him  for  i)layino;  no  part  in 
the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  and  restrains  him  from  too 
eagerly  attem})ting  to  play  an  insignificant  one. 

In  America,  it  generally  happens  that  a  re})resentative 
only  becomes  somebody  from  his  position  in  the  assemljly. 
He  is  therefore  perpetually  haunted  by  a  craving  to  aci^uire 
importance  there,  and  he  feels  a  j)etvilant  desire  to  be  con- 
stantly obtruding  his  opinions  upon  his  fellow-members. 
His  own  vanity  is  not  the  only  stimulant  which  urges  him 
on  in  this  course,  but  that  of  his  constituents,  and  the  con- 
tinual necessity  of  pro})itiating  them.  Amongst'  aristocratic 
nations,  a  member  of  the  legislature  is  rarely  in  strict  de- 
pendence upon  his  constituents :  he  is  fretjuently  to  them 
a  sort  of  unavoidable  representative ;  sometimes  they  are 
themselves  strictly  dependent  upon  him  ;  and  if,  at  length, 
they  reject  him,  he  may  easily  get  elected  elsewhere,  or, 
retiring  from  public  life,  he  may  still  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  splendid  idleness.  In  a  democratic  country,  like  tiie 
United  States,  a  representative  has  hardly  ever  a  lasting 
hold  on  the  minds  of  his  constituents.  However  small  an 
electoral  body  may  be,  the  fluctuations  of  democracy  are 
constantly  changing  its  asj)ect :  it  must  therefore  be  courted 
imceasingly.  One  is  never  sure  of  his  supporters,  and,  if 
they  forsake  him,  he  is  left  without  a  resource  ;  for  his 
natural  position  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  him  to  be 
easily  known  to  those  not  close  to  him;  and,  with  the  com- 
plete state  of  independence  prevailing  among  the  people, 
he  cannot  hope  that  his  friends  or  the  government  will 
send  him  down  to  be  returned  by  an  electoral  body  unac- 
quainted with  him.  The  seeds  of  his  fortune  are,  there- 
fore,  sown  in  his  own  neighborhood :  from  that  nook  of 
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earth  he  must  start,  to  raise  himself  to  command  tlie  people 
and  to  influence  the  destinies  of  tlie  world.  Thus  it  is 
natural  that,  in  democratic  countries,  the  members  of  polit- 
ical assemblies  should  think  more  of  their  constituents  than 
of  their  party,  whilst,  in  aristocracies,  they  think  more  of 
their  J)arty  than  of  their  constituents. 

But  what  oug'lit  to  be  said  to  gratify  constituents  is  not 
always  what  ought  to  be  said  in  order  to  serve  the  party 
to  which  representatives  profess  to  belong.  The  general 
interest  of  a  party  frequently  demands  that  members  be- 
longing to  it  should  not  speak  on  great  questions  which 
they  understand  imperfectly ;  that  they  should  speak  but 
little  on  those  minor  questions  which  im})ede  the  great 
ones ;  lastly,  and  for  the  most  part,  that  they  should  not 
speak  at  all.  To  keep  silence  is  the  most  useful  service 
that  an  indifferent  spokesman  can  render  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Constituents,  however,  do  not  think  so.  The  population 
of  a  district  send  a  representative  to  take  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country,  because  they  entertain  a  very  high 
notion  of  his  merits.  As  men  ap])ear  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  littleness  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  opinion  entertained 
of  the  deleo;ate  will  be  so  much  the  hiixher,  as  talents  are 
more  rare  amono;  his  constituents.  It  will  therefore  fre- 
quently  happen,  that,  the  less  constituents  ought  to  expect 
from  their  representative,  the  more  they  will  anticipate 
from  him ;  and,  however  incompetent  he  may  be,  they 
will  not  fail  to  call  upon  him  for  signal  exertions,  corre- 
sponding to  the  rank  they  have  conferred  upon  him. 

Independently  of  his  position  as  a  legislator  of  the  State, 
electors  also  regard  their  rej)resentative  as  the  natural  pa- 
tron of  the  constituency  in  the  legislature ;  they  almost  co^'.- 
sider  him  as  the  proxy  of  each  of  his  supporters,  and  they 
flatter  themselves  that  he  will  not  be  less  zealous  in  defence 
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of  their  private  interests  than  of  tliosc  of  the  country. 
Thus  electors  are  well  assured  beforehand  that  the  rej)re- 
sentative  of  their  choice  will  be  an  orator  ;  tliat  he  will 
speak  often  if  he  can,  and  that,  in  case  he  is  forced  to  re- 
frain, he  will  strive  at  any  rate  to  compress  into  his  less 
frequent  orations  an  inquiry  into  all  the  great  questions  of 
state,  combined  with  a  statement  of  all  the  jK'tty  <xriev- 
ances  they  have  themselves  to  complain  of;  so  that,  though 
he  be  not  able  to  come  forward  frequently,  he  should  on 
each  occasion  prove  what  he  is  capable  of  doing ;  and  that, 
instead  of  perpetually  lavishing  his  powers,  he  should  occa- 
sionally condense  them  in  a  small  com[)ass,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  sort  of  complete  and  brilliant  epitome  of  his  constituents 
and  of  himself  On  these  terms,  they  will  vote  for  him  at 
the  next  election. 

These  conditions  drive  worthy  men  of  humble  abilities 
to  despair ;  who,  knowing  their  own  powers,  would  never 
voluntarily  have  come  forward.  But  thus  urged  on,  the 
representative  begins  to  speak,  to  the  great  alarm  of  lus 
friends ;  and,  rushing  imprudently  into  the  midst  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators,  he  perplexes  the  debate  and  wearies 
the  House. 

All  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  representative  more 
dependent  on  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of 
the  legislators,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  but  also 
their  language.  They  exercise  a  simultaneous  influence 
on  affairs  themselves,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  affairs 
are  discussed. 

There  is  hardly  a  member  of  Congress  who  can  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  home  without  having  despatched  at  least 
one  speech  to  his  constituents ;  nor  who  will  endure  any 
interruption  until  he  has  introduced  into  his  harangue 
whatever  useful  suggestions  may  be  made  touching  the 
four  and  twenty  States  of  which  the  Union  is  comi)osed, 
and  especially  the  district  which  he  represents.     He  there- 
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fore  presents  to  tlie  mind  of  his  auditors  a  succession  of 
great  j^eneral  truths  (wliicli  lie  himself  only  comprehends, 
and  e\'])resses,  confusedly),  and  of  petty  miniitiie,  which  he 
is  hut  too  able  to  discover  and  to  point  out.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  debates  of  that  great  assembly  are  fre- 
quently vague  and  pei'plexed,  and  that  they  seem  rather  to 
drag  their  slow  len<2;th  along,  than  to  advance  towards  a 
distinct  object.  Some  such  state  of  things  will,  I  believe, 
always  arise  in  the  public  assemblies  of  democracies. 

Pn^pitious  circumstances  and  good  laws  might  succeed 
in  drawinji  to  the  leoislature  of  a  democratic  peoide  men 
very  su})erIor  to  those  who  are  returned  by  the  Amencans 
to  Congress  ;  but  nothing  will  ever  prevent  the  men  of  slen- 
der abilities  who  sit  there  from  obtruding  themselves  with 
(,'omplacency,  and  in  all  ways,  upon  the  })ublic.  The  evil 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  entire  cure,  be- 
cause it  not  only  originates  in  the  tactics  of  that  assembly, 
but  in  its  constitution  and  in  that  of  the  country.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  seem  themselves  to  consider 
the  matter  in  this  light ;  and  they  show  their  long  experi- 
ence of  parliamentary  life,  not  by  abstaining  from  making 
bad  speeches,  but  by  courageously  submitting  to  hear  them 
made.  They  are  resigned  to  it,  as  to  an  evil  which  they 
know  to  be  inevitable. 

We  have  shown  the  petty  side  of  political  debates  in 
democratic  assemblies,  —  let  us  now  exhibit  the  imposing 
one.  The  proceedings  within  the  Parliament  of  England 
for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  never  occa- 
sioned any  great  sensation  out  of  that  country ;  the  opinions 
and  feelings  expressed  by  the  speakers  have  never  awa- 
kened much  sympathy,  even  amongst  the  nations  placed 
nearest  to  the  great  arena  of  British  liberty  ;  whereas  Eu- 
rope was  excited  by  the  very  first  debates  which  took  place 
in  the  small  colonial  assemblies  of  America,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 
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This  was  attribiituLlo  not  only  to  i»iirti('ul:ir  and  fortu- 
itous circumstances,  but  to  mMieral  and  lastiny;  causes,  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  admirable  or  more  powi  1 
than  a  great  orator  debating  great  (juestions  of  state  in 
a  democratic  assembly.  As  no  particular  class  is  evi-r 
represented  there  bv  men  connnissioned  to  ilefeiid  its  own 
interests,  it  is  always  to  the  whole  nation,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  the  orator  s[)eaks.  This  expands 
his  thoughts,  and  heiirhtens  his  power  of  laniiiia<;e.  As 
precedents  have  there  but  little  weight,  —  as  there  are  no 
longer  any  privileges  attached  to  certain  property,  nor 
any  rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals,  —  the  mind  nmst 
have  recourse  to  general  truths  derived  from  human  nature 
to  resolve  the  particular  (|uestion  under  discussion.  Hence 
the  political  debates  of  a  democratic  peo[)le,  however  small 
it  may  be,  have  a  degree  of  breadth  which  frequently  ren- 
ders them  attractive  to  mankind.  All  men  are  interested 
by  them,  because  they  treat  of  man,  who  is  everywhere 
the  same. 

Amongst  the  greatest  aristocratic  nations,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  general  questions  are  almost  always  argued 
on  some  special  grounds  derived  from  the  practice  of  a  par- 
ticular time  or  the  rights  of  a  particular  class,  which  inter- 
est that  class  alone,  or  at  most  the  people  amongst  whom 
that  class  happens  to  exist. 

It  is  owing  to  this,  as  much  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
French  people  and  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  nations 
who  listen  to  them,  that  the  great  effect  which  the  French 
political  debates  sometimes  produce  in  the  world  must  be 
attributed.  The  orators  of  France  frequently  speak  to 
mankind,  even  when  they  are  addressing  their  country- 
men only. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

WHY    DEMOCRATIC    NATIONS    SHOW    A    MORE    ARDENT    AND 
ENDURING   LOVE   OF  EQUALITY   THAN   OF  LIBERTY 

THE  first  and  most  intense  passion  which  is  produred 
by  equahty  of  condition  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  tlie  love 
of  that  equahty.  My  readers  will  therefore  not  be  sur- 
prised that  I  speak  of  this  feeling  before  all  others. 

Everybody  has  remarked  that,  in  our  time,  and  espe- 
cially in  France,  this  passion  for  equality  is  every  day 
gainino;  n-round  in  the  human  heart.  It  has  been  said 
a  hundred  times,  that  our  contemporaries  are  far  more 
ardently  and  tenaciously  attached  to  equality  than  to  free- 
dom ;  but,  as  I  do  not  find  that  the  causes  of  the  fact  have 
been  sufficiently  analyzed,  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  them 
out. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  an  extreme  point  at  which  free- 
dom and  equality  would  meet  and  be  confounded  together. 
Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  people  take  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  each  one  of  them  has  an  equal  right  to 
take  a  part  in  it.  As  no  one  is  different  from  his  fellows, 
none  can  exercise  a  tyrannical  power ;  men  will  be  perfectly 
free,  because  they  are  all  entirely  equal ;  and  they  will  all 
be  perfectly  equal,  because  they  are  entirely  free.  To  this 
ideal  state  democratic  nations  tend.     This  is  the  only  com- 
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plete  form  tlmt  cMjuiility  can  assume  upon  earth  ;  but  llicre 
aro  u  tliousaiul  otiiers  which,  witliout  bein*^  tnjually  perfect, 
are  not  less  clicj'ishcd  by  tliose  nations. 

The  j)rinci[)le  of  ccpiahty  may  be  established  in  civil 
society,  without  ])revailin«^  in  the  [)olitical  world.  Etpial 
rights  may  exist  of  indulging  in  the  same  pleasures,  of  en- 
tering the  same  j)rofessions,  of  frecpienting  the  same  places  ; 
in  a  word,  of  living  in  the  same  manner  and  seeking  wealth 
by  the  same  means, — although  all  men  do  not  take  an 
e(jual  share  in  the  government.  A  kind  of  I'cjuality  may 
even  be  established  in  the  ]»olitical  world,  though  there 
should  be  no  j)olitical  freedom  there.  A  man  may  be  the 
e([ual  of  all  his  countrymen  save  one,  who  is  the  master  of 
all  without  distinction,  and  who  selects  ecpially  from  among 
them  all  the  agents  of  his  power.  Several  other  combina- 
tions might  be  easily  imagined,  by  which  very  great  etpial- 
ity  would  be  united  to  institutions  more  or  less  free,  or 
even  to  institutions  wholly  without  freedom. 

Although  men  cannot  become  absolutely  e([ual  unless 
they  are  entirely  free  ;  and  consequently  equality,  })ushed 
to  its  furthest  extent,  may  be  confounded  with  freedom,  yet 
there  is  j^ood  reason  for  distinfjuishini;  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  taste  which  men  have  for  liberty,  and  that 
which  they  feel  for  equality,  are,  in  fact,  two  different 
things ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  that,  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations,  they  are  two  unequal  things. 

Upon  close  inspection,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  in 
every  age  some  peculiar  and  pre})onderating  fact  with 
which  all  others  are  connected  ;  this  fact  almost  always 
gives  birth  to  some  pregnant  idea  or  some  ruling  passion, 
wdiich  attracts  to  itself  and  bears  away  in  its  course  all 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  time  :  it  is  like  a  great 
stream,  towards  which  each  of  the  neighboring  rivulets 
seems  to  flow. 

Freedom  has  appeared  in  the  world  at  different  times 
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und  imdcr  various  forms  ;  it,  luis  not  \wv\\  cxclusivt'ly  humid 
to  any  social  coiiditioM,  and  it  is  not  conlincd  to  dcinocni- 
cics.  Freedom  cannot,  tlieret'oiv,  form  tlie  distiniiiiisjiinj^ 
t'liaracteristic  of  democratic  ayes,  'I'h(>  peculiar  and  pre- 
ponderating; jiict  wliicli  niarlvs  tiiose  a<^es  us  its  own  is  tlio 
('(pialify  of  condition  ;  tlic  ruiinj:;  passion  of  men  in  tlutsi! 
periods  is  the  loxi;  ol'  tliis  ('(pudity.  Ask  not  what  singu- 
lar charm  the  men  of  democratic  a<i;es  find  in  heinn-  ('(pial, 
or  vvliat  special  reasons  they  may  have  for  cliniiin;;'  so  te- 
naciously to  e([uality  rather  than  to  the  other  ad\antan;es 
which  society  holds  out  to  tlu-m  :  e(piality  is  the  distin- 
guishing' chai'acteristic  (»f  the  ae'e  they  live  in  ;  tiiat,  ol'  it- 
self, is  enoun'h  to  explain  that  they  prefer  it  to  all  the  rest. 

But  indi'[)endently  of  this  reason,  there  are  several  oth- 
ers, which  will  at  all  times  habitually  lead  men  to  })refer 
ecpiality  to  freedom. 

If  a  ])eople  could  ever  succeed  in  destroying,  or  even  in 
diminishing,  the  e(piality  which  j)revaiLs  in  its  own  body, 
they  could  do  so  only  by  long  and  laborious  efforts.  Their 
social  condition  nuist  be  moditied,  their  laws  abolished,  their 
opinions  superseded,  their  habits  changed,  their  manners 
corrupted.  But  political  liberty  is  more  easily  lost ;  to 
neglect  to  hold  it  fast,  is  to  allow  it  to  escape.  Men  there- 
fore cling  to  equality  not  only  because  it  is  dear  to  them  ; 
they  also  adhere  to  it  because  they  think  it  w  ill  last  forever. 

That  political  freedom  may  compromise  in  its  excesses 
the  tranquillity,  the  property,  the  lives  of  individuals,  is 
obvious  even  to  narrow  and  vuithinkino;  minds.  On  the 
contrary,  none  but  attentive  and  clear-sighted  men  per- 
ceive the  perils  with  which  equality  threatens  us,  and  they 
commonly  avoid  pointing  them  out.  They  know  that  the 
calamities  they  apprehend  are  remote,  and  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  will  only  fall  upon  future  generations,  for 
which  the  present  generation  takes  but  little  thought.  The 
evils  which  freedom  sometimes  brings  with  it  are  immedi- 
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ate:  tlu'V  an-  ;i|i|»iir('nt  to  all,  ami  all  ai'c  iiini-i'  or  less 
atU'cted  hy  tlu'in.  Tlic  evils  wliicli  extrcmo  ('(|iiality  may 
jd'odiicc  arc  slowly  discldsi'd  ;  they  cn't'i)  ;j;ra(liially  into 
the  social  Irani*'  ;  tlicv  arc  sccfi  only  at  intervals  ;  and  at 
the  nioineiit  a'  wlildi  tln'V  lu'conie  most  violent,  lial)it 
already  causes   them   to   he   no   longer  tclt. 

The  adviuitao'cs  which  freedom  hriniis  nre  only  shown  l»y 
the  laiisc  of  timi' ;  and  it  is  alwaxs  easy  to  mistake  the 
cause  in  which  thev  ori<>iiijite.  The  advantaiies  of  ('(lual- 
ity  are  innne(liiite,  and  tluy  may  always  he  traced  from 
their  source. 

Political  liherty  hostows  exalted  pleasures,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  a  certain  uumher  of  citizens.  Ivpiality  every 
day  confers  a  ntnnher  of  small  enjoyments  on  every  man. 
The  charms  of  e(|uality  are  I'very  instant  felt,  and  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  ;  the  nohlest  hearts  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  them,  and  the  most  vulvar  souls  exult  in  tlu-m.  The 
passion  which  e(|uality  creates  uuist  therefore  he  at  oiic(; 
strono;  and  e;eiieral.  Men  c.umot  enjoy  ]K)litical  liherty 
un])urchased  hy  some  sacrifices,  and  they  never  obtain  it 
without  (ijreat  exertions,  lint  the  ])li'asures  of  equality  arc 
self-j)ro{i'ered  :  each  of  the  petty  incidents  of  lite  seems  to 
occasion  them  ;  and  in  order  to  taste  them,  nothing  is  re- 
quired but  to  live. 

Democratic  nations  are  at  all  times  fond  of  equality,  but 
there  are  certain  ej)ochs  at  wliicli  the  ])assion  they  entertain 
for  it  swells  to  the  heiiiht  of  furv.  This  occurs  at  the  mo- 
ment  when  the  old  social  svstem,  lone;  menaced,  is  over- 
thrown  after  a  severe  intestine  struiiiile,  and  the  barriers 
of  rank  are  at  length  thrown  down.  At  such  times,  men 
pounce  upon  equality  as  their  booty,  and  they  cling  to  it  as 
to  some  precious  treasure  ■wliicli  they  fear  to  lose.  The 
])assion  for  equality  penetrates  on  every  side  into  men's 
hearts,  expands  there,  and  fills  them  entirely.  Tell  them 
not  that,  by  this  bliuvd  surrender  of  themselves  to  an  exclu- 
sive passion,  they  risk  their  dearest  interests :  they  are  deaf. 
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Show  tliem  not  freedom  escaping  from  their  grasp,  whilst 
tliey  are  looking  another  way  :  they  are  blind,  or,  rather, 
they  can  discern  but  one  object  to  be  desired  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

What  I  have  said  is  applicable  to  all  democratic  na- 
tions ;  what  I  am  about  to  say  concerns  the  French  alone. 
Amongst  most  modern  nations,  and  especially  amongst  all 
those  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  taste  and  the  idea 
of  freedom  only  began  to  exist  and  to  be  developed  at  the 
time  when  social  conditions  were  tending  to  equality,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  that  very  equality.  Absolute  kings 
were  the  most  efficient  levellers  of  ranks  amongst  their 
subjects.  Amongst  these  nations,  equality  preceded  free- 
dom :  equality  was  therefore  a  fact  of  some  standing  when 
freedom  was  still  a  novelty  ;  the  one  had  already  created 
customs,  opinions,  and  laws  belonging  to  it,  when  the 
other,  alone  and  for  the  first  time,  came  into  actual  exist- 
ence. Thus  the  latter  was  still  only  an  affair  of  opinion 
and  of  taste,  whilst  the  former  had  already  crept  into  the 
liabits  of  the  people,  possessed  itself  of  their  manners,  and 
given  a  particular  turn  to  the  smallest  actions  in  their  lives. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  of  our  own  time  prefer 
the  one  to  the  other? 

I  think  that  democratic  communities  have  a  natural  taste 
for  freedom :  left  to  themselves,  they  will  seek  it,  cherish  it, 
and  view  any  privation  of  it  with  regret.  But  for  equality, 
their  passion  is  ardent,  insatiable,  incessant,  invincible :  they 
call  for  equality  in  freedom  ;  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  that, 
they  still  call  for  equality  in  slavery.  They  will  endure 
poverty,  servitude,  barbarism  ;  but  they  will  not  endure 
aristocracy. 

This  is  true  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  our  own  day. 
All  men  and  all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresisti- 
ble passion  will  be  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  it.  In 
our  age,  freedom  cannot  be  established  without  it,  and  des- 
potism itself  cannot  reign  without  its  support. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF  INDIVIDUALISM*  IN  DEMOCRATIC  COUNTRIES. 

I  HAVE  shown  how  it  is  that,  in  ages  of  equahty,  every 
man  seeks  for  his  opinions  within  himself:  I  am  now  to 
show  liow  it  is  that,  in  the  same  ages,  all  his  feelings  are 
turned  towards  himself  alone.  Individualism  is  a  novel 
expression,  to  which  a  novel  idea  has  given  birth.  Our 
fathers  were  only  acquainted  with  egoisme  (seltishness). 
Selfishness  is  a  passionate  and  exaggerated  love  of  self, 
which  leads  a  man  to  connect  everything  with  himself,  and 
to  prefer  himself  to  everything  in  the  world.  Individual- 
ism is  a  mature  and  calm  feeling,  which  disposes  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community  to  sever  himself  from  the  mass  of  his 
fellows,  and  to  draw  apart  with  his  family  and  his  friends  ; 
so  that,  after  he  has  thus  formed  a  little  circle  of  his  own, 
he  willingly  leaves  society  at  large  to  itself.  Selfishness 
originates  in  blind  instinct :  individualism  proceeds  from 
erroneous  judgment  more  than  from  depraved  feelings  ;  it 
originates  as  much  in  deficiencies  of  mind  as  in  perversity 
of  heart. 

Selfishness  blights  the  germ  of  all  virtue  :  individualism, 
at  first,  only  saps  the  virtues  of  public  life  ;  but,  in  the 
long  run,  it  attacks  and  destroys  all  others,  and  is  at  length 

*  I  adopt  the  expression  of  the  original,  however  strange  it  may  seem 
to  the  English  ear,  partly  because  it  illustrates  the  remark  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  general  terms  into  democratic  language  which  was  made  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  partly  because  I  know  of  no  English  word  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  expression.  The  chapter  itself  defines  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  author.  —  English  Translator's  Note. 
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absorbed  in  (lownrio;lit  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  a  vice  as 
old  as  the  world,  which  does  not  belong  to  one  form  of  so- 
ciety more  than  to  another :  individualism  is  of  democratic 
origin,  and  it  threatens  to  spread  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
equality  of  condition. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  as  families  remain  for  cen- 
turies in  the  same  condition,  often  on  the  same  spot,  all 
generations  become,  a-  it  were,  contemporaneous.  A  man 
almost  always  knows  his  forefathers,  and  respects  them :  he 
thinks  he  already  sees  his  remote  descendants,  and  he  loves 
them.  He  willingly  imposes  duties  on  himself  towards  the 
former  and  the  latter  ;  and  he  will  frequently  sacrifice  his 
personal  gratifications  to  those  who  went  before  and  to 
those  who  will  come  after  him.  Aristocratic  institutions 
have,  moreover,  the  effect  of  closely  binding  every  man  to 
several  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  the  classes  of  an  aristo- 
cratic people  are  strongly  marked  and  permanent,  each  of 
them  is  reojarded  bv  its  own  members  as  a  sort  of  lesser 
country,  more  tangible  and  more  cherished  than  the  coun- 
try at  large.  As,  in  aristocratic  communities,  all  the  citi- 
zens occupy  fixed  positions,  one  above  the  other,  the  result 
is,  that  each  of  them  always  sees  a  man  above  himself  whose 
patronage  is  necessary  to  him,  and,  below  himself,  another 
man  whose  co-operation  he  may  claim.  Men  living  in 
aristocratic  ages  are  therefore  almost  always  closely  attached 
to  something  placed  out  of  their  own  sphere,  and  they  are 
often  disposed  to  forget  themselves.  It  is  true  that,  in 
these  ages,  the  notion  of  human  fellowship  is  faint,  and 
that  men  seldom  think  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  man- 
kind;  but  they  often  sacrifice  themselves  for  other  men. 
In  democratic  times,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  duties  of 
each  individual  to  the  race  are  much  more  clear,  devoted 
service  to  any  one  man  becomes  more  rare ;  the  bond  of 
human  affection  is  extended,  but  it  is  relaxed. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  new  families  are  constantly 
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springing  up,  otliors  are  constantly  falling  away,  and  all 
that  remain  chano-e  their  condition  :  the  woof  of  time  is 
every  instant  broken,  and  the  track  of  generations  effaced. 
Those  who  went  before  are  soon  forgotten ;  of  those  who 
will  come  after,  no  one  has  anv  idea  :  the  interest  of  man 
is  confined  to  those  in  close  propinquity  to  himself.  As 
each  class  approximates  to  other  classes,  and  intermingles 
with  them,  its  members  become  indifferent,  and  as  stran- 
gers to  one  another.  Aristocracy  had  made  a  chain  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  from  the  peasant  to 
the  king :  democracy  breaks  that  chain,  and  severs  every 
link  of  it. 

As  social  conditions  become  more  equal,  the  number  of 
persons  increases  who,  although  they  are  neither  rich  nor 
powerful  enough  to  exercise  any  great  influence  over  their 
fellows,  have  nevertheless  acquired  or  retained  sufficient 
education  and  fortune  to  satisfy  their  own  wants.  They 
owe  nothing  to  any  man,  they  expect  nothing  from  any 
man ;  they  acquire  the  habit  of  always  considering  them- 
selves as  standing  alone,  and  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
their  whole  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands. 

Thus,  not  only  does  democracy  make  every  man  forget 
his  ancestors,  but  it  hides  his  descendants  and  separates 
his  contemporaries  from  him ;  it  throws  him  back  forever 
upon  himself  alone,  and  threatens  in  the  end  to  confine 
him  entirely  within  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INDIVIDUALISM    STRONGER   AT    THE   CLOSE    OF  A    DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION   THAN   AT   OTHER   PERIODS. 

THE  period  when  the  construction  of  democratic  soci- 
ety upon  the  ruins  of  an  aristocracy  has  just  been 
completed  is  especially  that  at  which  this  isolation  of  men 
from  one  another,  and  the  selfishness  resulting  fi'om  it, 
most  forcibly  strike  the  observation.  Democratic  commu- 
nities not  only  contain  a  large  number  of  independent  citi- 
zens, but  they  are  constantly  filled  with  men  who,  having 
entered  but  yesterday  upon  their  independent  condition, 
are  intoxicated  with  their  new  power.  They  entertain  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and,  as 
they  do  not  suppose  that  they  can  henceforward  ever  have 
occasion  to  claim  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
they  do  not  scruple  to  show  that  they  care  for  nobody  but 
themselves. 

An  aristocracy  seldom  yields  without  a  protracted  strug- 
gle, in  the  cour  :■  of  which  implacable  animosities  are  kin- 
dled between  the  different  classes  of  society.  These  passions 
survive  the  victory,  and  traces  of  them  may  be  observed  in 
the  midst  of  the  democratic  confusion  which  ensues.  Those 
members  of  the  community  who  were  at  the  top  of  the 
late  gradations  of  rank  cannot  immediately  forget  their 
former  greatness ;  they  will  long  regard  themselves  as 
aliens  in  the  midst  of  the  newly-composed  society.  They 
look  upon  all  those  whom  this  state  of  society  has  made 
their  equals  as  oppressors,  whose  destiny  can  excite  no  sym- 
pathy ;  they  have  lost  sight  of  their  former  equals,  and 
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feel  no  longer  bound  by  a  common  interest  to  their  fate : 
each  of  them,  standing  aloof,  thinks  that  he  is  reduced  to 
care  for  himself  alone.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
formerly  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale,  and  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  common  level  by  a  sudden  revolution, 
cannot  enjoy  their  newly-acquired  independence  without 
secret  uneasiness  ;  and  if  they  meet  with  some  of  their 
former  superiors  on  the  same  footing  as  themselves,  they 
stand  aloof  from  them  with  an  expression  of  triumph  and 
fear. 

It  is,  then,  commonly  at  the  outset  of  democratic  society 
that  citizens  are  most  disposed  to  live  apart.  Democracy 
leads  men  not  to  draw  near  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  but 
democratic  revolutions  lead  them  to  shun  each  other,  and 
perpetuate  in  a  state  of  equality  the  animosities  which  the 
state  of  inequality  created. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Americans  is,  that  they  have 
arrived  at  a  state  of  democracy  without  having  to  endure 
a  democratic  revolution  ;  and  that  they  are  born  equal, 
instead  of  becoming  so. 
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THAT   THE   AMERICANS   COMBAT  THE   EFFECTS   OF  INDIVIDUAL- 
ISM   BY    FREE   INSTITUTIONS. 
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DESPOTISM,  which  is  of  a  very  timorous  nature,  is 
never  more  secure  of  continuance  than  when  it  can 
keep  men  asunder ;  and  all  its  influence  is  commonly  ex- 
erted for  that  purpose.  No  vice  of  the  human  heart  is  so 
acceptahle  to  it  as  selfishness :  a  despot  easily  forgives  his 
subjects  for  not  loving  him,  provided  they  do  not  love  each 
other.  He  does  not  ask  them  to  assist  him  in  governing 
the  state  ;  it  is  enough  that  they  do  not  aspire  to  govern 
it  themselves.  He  stigmatizes  as  turbulent  and  unruly 
spirits  those  who  would  combine  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  community ;  and,  perverting  the  nat- 
ural meaning  of  words,  he  aj^plauds  as  good  citizens  those 
who  have  no  sympathy  for  any  but  themselves. 

Thus  the  vices  which  despotism  produces  are  precisely 
those  which  equality  fosters.  These  two  things  mutually 
and  perniciously  complete  and  assist  each  other.  Equality 
places  men  side  by  side,  unconnected  by  any  common  tie  ; 
despotism  raises  barriers  to  keep  them  asunder :  the  former 
predisposes  them  not  to  consider  their  fellow-creatures,  the 
latter  makes  general  indifference  a  sort  of  public  virtue. 

Despotism,  then,  which  is  at  all  times  dangerous,  is  more 
particularly  to  be  feared  in  democratic  ages.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  those  same  ages  men  stand  most  in  need  of 
freedom.  When  the  members  of  a  community  are  forced 
to  attend  to  public  affairs,  they  are  necessarily  drawn  from 
the  circle  of  their  own  interests,  and  snatched  at  times 
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from  self-oLsorvation.  As  soon  as  a  man  boo-ins  to  treat 
of  public  affairs  in  public,  he  begins  to  perceive  tluit  he  is 
not  so  independent  of  his  fellow-men  as  he  had  at  first 
imagined,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  their  sui)port,  he 
must  often  lend  them  his  co-operaticm. 

When  the  public  govern,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
feel  the  value  of  public  good-will,  or  who  docs  not  endeavor 
to  court  it  by  drawing  to  himself  the  esteem  and  atfection 
of  those  amongst  whom  he  is  to  live.  ^lany  of  the  pas- 
sions which  congeal  and  keep  asunder  hiunan  hearts,  are 
then  obliged  to  retire  and  hide  below  the  surface.  Pride 
must  be  dissembled ;  disdain  dares  not  break  out ;  selfish- 
ness fears  its  own  self.  Under  a  free  government,  as  most 
public  offices  are  elective,  the  men  whose  elevated  minds 
or  aspiring  hopes  are  too  closely  circumscribed  in  private 
life  constantly  feel  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  })eo])le 
who  surround  them.  Men  learn  at  such  times  to  think  of 
their  fellow-men  from  ambitious  motives  ;  and  they  fre- 
quently find  it,  in  a  manner,  their  interest  to  forget  them- 
selves 

I  may  here  be  met  by  an  objection  derived  from  elec- 
tioneering intrigues,  the  meanness  of  candidates,  and  the 
calumnies  of  their  opponents.  These  are  occasions  of 
enmity  which  occur  the  oftener,  the  more  frequent  elec- 
tions become.  Such  evils  are  doubtless  great,  but  they  are 
transient ;  whereas  the  benefits  which  attend  them  remain. 
The  desire  of  being  elected  may  lead  some  men  for  a  time 
to  violent  hostility  ;  but  this  same  desire  leads  all  men  in 
the  long  run  mutually  to  support  each  other;  and,  if  it 
happens  that  an  election  accidentally  severs  two  friends,  the 
electoral  system  brings  a  multitude  of  citizens  permanently 
together,  who  would  otherwise  always  have  remained  un- 
known to  each  other.  Freedom  produces  private  animos- 
ities, but  despotism  gives  birth  to  general  indifference. 

The  Americans  have  combated  by  free  institutions  the 
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tendency  of  equality  to  keep  men  asunder,  and  tliey  have 
subdued  it.  Tiie  legislators  of  America  did  not  sui)poso 
that  a  general  rej)resentation  of  the  whole  nation  would 
suffice  to  ward  off  a  disorder  at  once  so  natural  to  tlie 
frame  of  democratic  society,  and  so  fatal :  they  also  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  to  infuse  political  life  into  each  portion 
of  the  territory,  in  order  to  multijjly  to  an  infinite  extent 
o])portunities  of  acting  in  concert  for  all  the  members  of 
the  community,  and  to  make  them  constantly  feel  their 
mutual  dependence  on  each  other.  The  })lan  was  a  wise 
one.  The  general  affairs  of  a  country  only  engage  the 
attention  of  leading  politicians,  who  assemble  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same  places ;  and,  as  they  often  lose  sight  of 
each  other  afterwards,  no  lasting  ties  are  established  be- 
tween them.  But  if  the  object  be  to  have  the  local  affairs 
of  a  district  conducted  by  the  men  who  reside  there,  the 
same  persons  are  always  in  contact,  and  they  are,  in  a 
manner,  forced  to  be  acquainted,  and  to  adapt  themselves 
to  one  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  man  out  of  his  own  circle  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  destiny  of  the  state,  because  he  does  not 
clearly  understand  what  influence  the  destiny  of  the  state 
can  have  upon  his  own  lot.  But  if  it  be  proposed  to  make 
a  road  cross  the  end  of  his  estate,  he  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  this  small  public  affair 
and  his  greatest  private  affairs  ;  and  he  will  discover,  with- 
out its  being  shown  to  him,  the  close  tie  which  unites  pri- 
vate to  general  interest.  Thus,  far  more  may  be  done  by 
intrusting  to  the  citizens  the  administration  of  minor  affairs 
than  by  surrendering  to  them  the  control  of  important 
ones,  towards  interesting  them  in  the  public  welfare,  and 
convincing  them  that  they  constantly  stand  in  need  one  of 
another  in  order  to  provide  for  it.  A  brilliant  achievement 
may  win  for  you  the  favor  of  a  people  at  one  stroke  ;  but 
to  earn  the  love  and  respect  of  the  population  which  sur- 
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rounds  you,  a  long  succession  of  little  services  rendered 
and  of  obscure  good  deeds,  —  a  constant  habit  of  kindness, 
and  an  established  reputation  for  disinterestedness,  —  will 
be  required.  Local  freedom,  then,  whicli  leads  a  great 
number  of  citizens  to  value  the  affection  of  their  neiijhbors 
and  of  their  kindred,  perpetually  brings  men  together,  and 
forces  them  to  helj)  one  another,  in  sj)ite  of  the  pr()})ensi- 
ties  which  sever  them. 

In  the  United  States,  the  more  opulent  citizens  take 
great  care  not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  people ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  constantly  keep  on  easy  terms  with  the  lower 
classes :  they  listen  to  them,  tliey  s})eak  to  them  every  day. 
They  know  that  the  rich  in  democracies  always  stand  in 
need  of  the  poor ;  and  that,  in  democratic  times,  you  attach 
a  poor  man  to  you  more  by  your  manner  than  by  bene- 
fits conferred.  The  magnitude  of  such  benefits,  which  sets 
off  the  difference  of  condition,  causes  a  secret  irritation  to 
those  who  reap  advantage  from  them ;  but  the  charm  of 
simplicity  of  manners  is  almost  irresistible  :  affability  carries 
men  away,  and  even  want  of  polish  is  not  always  displeas- 
ino;.  This  truth  does  not  take  root  at  once  in  the  minds  of 
the  rich.  They  generally  resist  it  as  long  as  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  lasts,  and  they  do  not  acknowledge  it 
immediately  after  that  revolution  is  accomplished.  They 
are  very  ready  tc  do  good  to  the  people,  but  they  still 
choose  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length ;  they  think  that  is 
sufficient,  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  might  spend  for- 
tunes thus  without  warming  the  hearts  of  the  population 
around  them ;  —  that  population  does  not  ask  them  for 
the  sacrifice  of  their  money,  but  of  their  pride. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  imagination  in  the  United 
States  were  upon  the  stretch  to  invent  means  of  increasing 
the  wealth  and  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  public.  The 
best-informed  inhabitants  of  each  district  constantly  use 
their  information  to  discover  new  truths  which  may  aug- 
ment the  general  prosperity ;  and,  if  they  have  made  any 
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sucli  (lisooveries,  they  eagerly  surrender  them  to  the  mass 
of  tlie  people. 

Wlieii  the  vices  and  weaknesses  frequently  exhibited  by 
those  who  govern  in  America  are  closely  examined,  the 
prosperity  of  the  i)eople  occasions,  but  improperly  occa- 
sions, surprise.  Elected  magistrates  do  not  make  the 
American  democracy  flourish  ;  it  flourishes  because  the 
majxistratop  are  elective. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  patriotism  and 
the  zeal  which  every  American  displays  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-citizens  are  whollv  insincere.  Althoujrh  private 
interest  directs  the  greater  part  of  human  actions  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  does  not  regulate 
them  all.  I  must  say  that  I  have  often  seen  Americans 
make  great  and  real  sacrifices  to  the  public  welfare  ;  and  I 
have  remarked  a  hundred  instances  in  which  they  hardly 
ever  failed  to  lend  faithful  support  to  each  other.  The  free 
institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  })os- 
sess,  and  the  political  rights  of  which  they  make  so  much 
use,  remind  every  citizen,  and  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  he 
lives  in  society.  They  every  instant  impress  upon  his  mind 
the  notion  that  it  is  the  dutv,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  men 
to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  as 
he  sees  no  particular  ground  of  animosity  to  them,  since  he 
is  never  either  their  master  or  their  slave,  his  heart  readily 
leans  to  the  side  of  kindness.  j\Ien  attend  to  the  interests 
of  the  public,  first  by  necessity,  afterwards  by  choice  :  what 
was  intentional  becomes  an  instinct ;  and  by  dint  of  work- 
ins  for  the  fjood  of  one's  fellow-citizens,  the  habit  and  the 
taste  for  serving  them  is  at  length  acquired. 

Many  people  in  France  consider  equality  of  condition  as 
one  evil,  and  political  freedom  as  a  second.  When  they 
are  obliged  to  yield  to  the  former,  they  strive  at  least  to 
escape  from  the  latter.  But  I  contend  that,  in  order  to 
combat  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce,  there  is  only 
one  effectual  remedy,  —  namely,  political  freedom. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


OF   THE  USE   WHICH   THE   AMERICANS   MAKE   OF  PUBLIC  ASSO- 
CIATIONS IN   CIVIL   LIFE. 


I  DO  not  propose  to  speak  of  tliose  political  associations 
by  the  aid  of  which  men  endeavor  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  despotic  action  of  a  majority,  or  against  the 
aggressions  of  regal  power.  That  subject  I  have  already 
treated.  If  each  citizen  did  not  learn,  in  proportion  as 
he  individually  becomes  7nore  feeble,  and  consc(piently 
more  incapable  of  preserving  his  freedom  single-handed, 
to  combine  with  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  it,  it  is  clear  that  tyranny  would  unavoidably 
increase  iigether  with  equality. 

Those  associations  only  which  are  formed  in  civil  life, 
without  reference  to  political  objects,  are  here  adverted  to. 
The  political  associations  which  exist  in  the  United  States 
are  only  a  single  feature  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  as- 
semblage of  associations  in  that  country.  Americans  of 
all  ages,  all  conditions,  and  all  dispositions,  constantly  form 
associations.  They  have  not  only  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing companies,  in  which  all  take  part,  but  associations 
of  a  thousand  other  kinds,  —  religious,  moral,  serious,  fu- 
tile, general  or  restricted,  enormous  or  diminutive.  The 
Americans  make  associations  to  give  entertainments,  to 
found  seminaries,  to  build  inns,  to  construct  churches,  to 
diffuse  books,  to  send  missionaries  to  the  antipodes ;  they 
found  in  this  manner  hospitals,  prisons,  and  schools.  If  it 
be  proposed  to  inculcate  some  truth,  or  to  foster  some  feel- 
ing, by  the  encouragement  of  a  great  example,  they  form  a 
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society.  Wherever,  at  the  lieacl  of  some  new  uiidi'rtaking, 
you  see  tlu?  <foveniment  in  France,  or  a  man  of  rank  in 
Knj^land,  in  the  Unitet!  States  you  will  ut.  sure  to  find  an 
association. 

I  met  with  several  kinds  of  associations  in  America  of 
■which  I  confess  I  had  no  previous  notion ;  and  I  have  often 
admired  the  extreme  skill  with  which  the  inhai)itants  of 
the  United  States  succeed  in  proposing  a  connnon  object 
to  the  exertions  of  a  <;reat  many  men,  and  in  inducing 
them  voluntarily  to  pursue  it. 

I  liave  since  travelled  over  Entfland,  whence  the  Ameri- 
cans  have  taken  some  of  their  laws  and  many  of  their  cus- 
toms ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  principle  of  association 
was  by  no  means  so  constantly  or  adroitly  used  in  that 
country.  The  English  often  perform  great  things  singly, 
wl\eT"eas  the  Americans  form  associations  for  the  smallest 
undertakings.  It  is  evident  that  the  former  people  consider 
association  as  a  powerful  means  of  action,  but  the  latter 
seem  to  regard  it  as  the  only  means  they  have  of  acting. 

Thus,  the  most  democratic  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  that  in  which  men  have,  in  our  time,  carried  to  the 
liighest  perfection  the  art  of  pursuing  in  common  the  ob- 
ject of  their  common  desires,  and  have  applied  this  new 
science  to  the  gi'eatest  number  of  purposes.  Is  this  the 
result  of  accident  ?  or  is  there  in  reality  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  principle  of  association  and  that  of 
equality  ? 

Aristocratic  communities  always  contain,  amongst  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  by  themselves  are  powerless,  a  small 
number  of  powerful  and  wealthy  citizens,  each  of  whom 
can  achieve  great  undertakings  single-handed.  In  aristo- 
cratic societies,  men  do  not  need  to  combine  in  order  to  act, 
because  they  are  strongly  held  together.  Every  wealthy 
and  powerful  citizen  constitutes  the  head  of  a  permanent 
■^nd  compulsory  association,  composed  of  all  those  who  aro 
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(lepcMulent  upon  lilm,  or   wlioni  he  makes  subservient  to 
the  execution  of  liis  dcsio-ns. 

AnioiiH;st  democratic  nations,  on  the  contrary,  all  tlie  citi- 
zens are  indcjjcndent  and  feeble  ;  they  can  do  hardly  any- 
thin<^  l)y  themselves,  and  ncme  of  tlicin  can  obliii;e  his  fcl- 
low-nien  to  !jnd  him  their  assistance.  Tiiey  all,  tlu'i'efnre, 
become  powerless,  if  tlicy  do  not  learn  voluntarily  to  liclj) 
each  other.  If  men  livinji  in  democratic  countries  had  no 
right  and  nt)  inclination  to  associate  for  political  purposes, 
their  indepenck'nce  would  be  in  <freat  jeopardy  ;  but  they 
might  long  preserve  their  wealth  and  their  cultivation : 
whereas,  if  they  never  acquired  the  habit  of  forming  a^^so- 
ciations  in  ordinary  life,  civilization  itself  woidd  be  endan- 
gered. A  people  amongst  whom  indivi(Uials  should  hjse 
the  j)ower  of  achieving  great  things  single-handed,  without 
acquiring  the  means  of  producing  them  by  united  exer- 
tions, would  soon  rela})se  into  barViMrism. 

Unhappily,  the  same  social  con  .,rion  which  renders  asso- 
ciations so  necessary  to  democratic  nations,  renders  their 
formation  more  difficult  amonn-st  those  nations  than  amono-st 
all  other.  When  several  members  of  an  aristocracy  agree 
to  combine,  they  easily  succeed  in  doing  so :  as  each  of 
them  brings  great  strength  to  the  partnership,  the  number 
of  its  members  may  be  very  limited  ;  and  when  the  mem- 
bers of  an  association  are  hmited  in  ninnber,  they  may 
easily  become  mutually  acquainted,  understand  eacli  other, 
and  establish  fixed  regulations.  The  same  opportunities  do 
not  occur  amongst  democratic  nations,  where  the  associated 
members  must  always  be  very  numerous  for  their  associa- 
tion to  have  any  power. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  countrymen  are  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed  by  this  difficulty.  They  contend,  that, 
the  more  enfeebled  and  incompetent  the  citizens  become, 
the  more  able  and  active  the  government  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, in  order  that  society  at  large  may  execute  what  in- 
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dividnals  can  no  longer  accomplish.  They  believe  this 
answers  the  whole  difficulty,  but  I  think  they  are  mistaken. 

A  government  might  perform  the  part  of  some  of  the 
largest  American  companies ;  and  several  States,  members 
of  the  Union,  have  already  attempted  it ;  but  what  political 
power  could  ever  carry  on  the  vast  multitude  of  lesser  un- 
dertakings which  the  American  citizens  perform  every  day, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  principle  of  association  ?  It  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  man 
will  be  less  and  less  able  to  produce,  of  himself  alone,  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life.  The  task  of  the  govern- 
ing power  will  therefore  perpetually  increase,  and  its  very 
eftbrts  will  extend  it  every  day.  The  more  it  stands  in  the 
place  of  associiitions,  the  more  will  individuals,  losing  the 
notion  of  combining  together,  require  its  assistance :  these 
are  causes  and  effects  which  unceasingly  create  each  other. 
Will  the  administration  of  the  country  ultimately  assume 
the  management  of  all  the  manufactures  which  no  single 
citizen  is  able  to  carry  on  ?  And  if  a  time  at  length  ar- 
rives when,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  subdivision  of 
landed  property,  the  soil  is  split  into  an  infinite  number  of 
parcels,  so  that  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  companies  of  hus- 
bandmen, v/ill  it  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment should  leave  the  helm  of  state  to  follow  the  plough  ? 
The  morals  and  the  intelligence  of  a  democratic  people 
would  be  as  much  endangered  as  its  business  and  manufac- 
tures, if  the  government  ever  wholly  usurped  the  place  of 
private  companies. 

Feelings  and  opinions  are  recruited,  the  heart  is  enlarged, 
and  the  human  mind  is  developed,  only  by  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  men  upon  each  other.  I  have  shown  that 
these  influences  are  alm(  >t  null  in  democratic  countries ; 
they  must  therefore  be  artificially  created,  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  associations. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  community  adopt 
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a  new  opinion,  or  conceive  a  new  sentiment,  they  give  it  a 
station,  as  it  were,  beside  themselves,  upon  the  lofty  plat- 
form where  they  stand  ;  and  opinions  or  sentiments  so  con- 
spicuous to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  easily  introduced 
into  the  minds  or  hearts  of  all  around.  In  democratic 
countries,  the  governing  power  alone  is  naturally  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  in  this  manner ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its 
action  is  always  inadequate,  and  often  dangerous.  A  gov- 
ernment can  no  more  be  competent  to  keep  alive  and  to 
renew  the  circulation  of  opinions  and  feelings  amongst  a 
great  people,  than  to  manage  all  the  speculations  of  pro- 
ductive industry.  No  sooner  does  a  government  attempt 
to  go  beyond  its  political  sphere,  and  to  enter  u})on  this 
new  track,  than  it  exercises,  even  unintentionally,  an  insup- 
portable tyranny ;  for  a  government  can  only  dictate  strict 
rules,  the  opinions  which  it  favors  are  rigidly  enforced,  and 
it  is  never  easy  to  discriminate  between  its  advice  and  its 
commands.  Worse  still  will  be  the  case,  if  the  government 
really  believes  itself  interested  in  preventing  all  circulation 
of  ideas ;  it  will  then  stand  motionless  and  oppressed  by 
the  heaviness  of  voluntary  torpor.  Governments,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  the  only  active  powers :  associations 
ought,  in  democratic  nations,  to  stand  in  lieu  of  those 
powerful  private  individuals  whom  the  equality  of  con- 
ditions has  swept  away. 

As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  taken  up  an  opinion  or  a  feeling  which  they 
wish  to  promote  in  the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual 
assistance ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  each  other  out, 
they  combine.  From  that  moment  they  are  no  longer  iso- 
lated men,  but  a  power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions  serve 
for  an  example,  and  whose  language  is  listened  to.  The 
first  time  I  heard  in  the  United  States  that  a  hundred 
thousand  men  had  bound  themselves  publicly  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  it  appeared  to  me  more  like  a  joke 
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than  a  serious  engagement ;  and  I  did  not  at  once  perceive 
why  these  temperate  citizens  could  not  content  themselves 
with  drinking  water  by  their  own  firesides.  I  at  last  un- 
derstood that  these  hundred  thousand  Americans,  alarmed 
by  the  progress  of  drunkenness  around  them,  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  patronize  temperance.  They  acted  just  in 
the  same  way  as  a  man  of  high  rank  who  should  dress  very 
plainly,  in  order  to  inspire  the  humbler  orders  with  a  con- 
tempt of  luxury.  It  is  probable  that,  if  these  hundred 
thousand  men  had  lived  in  France,  each  of  them  would 
singly  have  memorialized  the  government  to  watch  the 
public  houses  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion than  the  intellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America. 
The  political  and  industrial  associations  of  that  country 
strike  us  forcibly ;  but  the  others  elude  our  observation, 
or,  if  we  discover  them,  we  understand  them  imperfectly, 
because  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  American  people  as  the  former,  and  perhaps 
more  so.  In  democratic  countries,  the  science  of  associa- 
tion is  the  mother  of  science ;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest 
depends  upon  the  progress  it  has  made. 

Amongst  the  laws  which  rule  human  societies,  there  is 
one  which  seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all 
others.  If  men  are  to  remain  civilized,  or  to  become  so, 
the  art  of  associating  together  must  grow  and  improve  in 
the  same  ratio  in  which  the  equality  of  conditions  is  in- 
creased. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

OF   THE   RELATION    BETWEEN    PUBLIC   ASSOCIATIONS  AND   THE 

NEWSPAPERS. 


WHEN  men  are  no  longer  united  amongst  themselves 
by  firm  and  lasting  ties,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  any  great  number  of  them,  unless  you 
can  persuade  every  man  whose  help  you  require  that  his 
private  interest  obliges  him  voluntarily  to  unite  liis  exer- 
tions to  the  exertions  of  all  the  others.  This  can  be  habit- 
ually and  conveniently  effected  only  by  means  of  a  news- 
pap-  r.  nothing  but  a  newspaper  can  drop  the  same  thought 
into  ;.  sand  minds  at  the  same  moment.     A  newspaper 

is  an  ..Lv^&er  who  does  not  require  to  be  sought,  but  who 
comes  of  his  own  accord,  and  talks  to  you  briefly  every 
day  of  the  common  weal,  without  distracting  you  from 
your  private  affairs. 

Newspapers  therefore  become  more  necessary  in  propor- 
tion as  men  become  more  equal,  and  individualism  more  to 
be  feared.  To  suppose  that  they  only  serve  to  protect  free- 
dom would  be  to  diminish  their  importance :  they  maintain 
civilization.  I  shall  not  deny  that,  in  democratic  countries, 
newspapers  frequently  lead  the  citizens  to  launch  together 
into  very  ill-digested  schemes  ;  but  if  there  were  no  news- 
papers, there  would  be  no  common  activity.  The  evil 
which  they  produce  is  therefore  much  less  than  that  which 
they  cure. 

The  effect  of  a  newspaper  is  not  only  to  suggest  the 
same  purpose  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  to  furnish 
means  for  executing  in  common  the  designs  which  they 
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may  have  singly  conceived.  The  principal  citizens  who 
inhabit  an  aristocratic  country  discern  each  other  from 
afar ;  and  if  tliey  wish  to  unite  their  forces,  they  move 
towards  each  other,  drawing  a  multitude  of  men  af^er 
them.  It  frequently  happens,  on  the  contrary,  in  demo- 
cratic countries,  that  a  great  number  of  men  who  wish  or 
who  want  to  combine  cannot  accomplish  it,  because,  as 
they  are  very  insignificant  and  lost  amidst  the  crowd,  they 
cannot  see,  and  know  not  where  to  find,  one  another.  A 
newspaper  then  takes  up  the  notion  or  the  feeling  which 
had  occurred  simultaneously,  but  singly,  to  each  of  them. 
All  are  then  immediately  guided  towards  this  beacon  ;  and 
these  wandering  minds,  which  had  long  sought  each  other 
in  darkness,  at  length  meet  and  unite.  The  newspaper 
brought  them  together,  and  the  newspaper  is  still  necessary 
to  keep  them  united. 

In  order  that  an  association  amongst  a  democratic  people 
should  have  any  power,  it  must  be  a  numerous  body.  The 
persons  of  whom  it  is  composed  are  therefore  scattered  over 
a  wide  extent,  and  each  of  them  is  detained  in  the  place  of 
his  domicile  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income,  or  by  the 
small  unremitting  exertions  by  which  he  earns  it.  Means 
must  then  be  found  to  converse  every  day  without  seeing 
each  other,  and  to  take  steps  in  common  without  having 
met.  Thus,  hardly  any  democratic  association  can  do 
without  newspapers. 

There  is,  consequently,  a  necessary  connection  between 
public  associations  and  newspapers  :  newspapers  make  asso- 
ciations, and  associations  make  newspapers  ;  and  if  it  has 
been  correctly  advanced,  that  associations  will  increase  in 
number  as  the  conditions  of  men  become  more  equal,  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  the  number  of  newspapers  increases  in 
proportion  to  that  of  associations.  Thus  it  is,  in  America, 
that  we  find  at  the  same  lime  the  greatest  number  of  as?o- 
ciations  and  of  newspapers. 
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This  connection  between  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
that  of  associations  leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  a  further 
connection  between  the  state  of  the  periodical  press  and 
the  form  of  the  administration  in  a  country,  and  shows 
that  the  number  of  newspapers  must  diminish  or  increase 
amongst  a  democratic  people,  in  proportion  as  its  adminis- 
tration is  more  or  less  centralized.  For,  amono;st  demo- 
cratic  nations,  the  exercise  of  local  powers  cannot  be  in- 
trusted to  the  principal  members  of  the  coinmunity,  as  in 
aristocracies.  Tliose  powers  must  either  be  abolished,  or 
placed  in  the  hands  of  very  large  numbers  of  men,  who 
then  in  fact  constitute  an  association  permanently  estab- 
lished by  law,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  a  certain  extent  of  territory  ;  and  they  require  a  journal, 
to  bring  to  them  every  day,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  mi- 
nor concerns,  some  intelligence  of  the  state  of  tlieir  public 
weal.  The  more  numerous  local  powers  are,  the  greater 
is  the  number  of  men  in  whom  they  are  vested  by  law  ; 
and  as  this  want  is  hourly  felt,  the  more  profusely  do  news- 
papers abound. 

The  extraordinary  subdivision  of  administrative  power 
has  much  more  to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  than  the  great  political  freedom  of  the 
country  and  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  press.  If  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Union  had  the  suffrage,  —  but  a  suffrage 
which  should  extend  only  to  the  choice  of  their  legislators 
in  Congress, — they  would  require  but  few  newspapers, 
because  they  would  have  to  act  together  only  on  very  im- 
portant, but  very  rare,  occasions.  But  within  the  great 
national  association,  lesser  associations  have  been  estab- 
lished by  law  in  every  county,  every  city,  and  indeed  in 
every  village,  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration. 
The  laws  of  the  country  thus  compel  every  American  to 
co-operate  every  day  of  his  life  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
citizens   for   a  common   purpose,  and  each  one  of  them 
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requires  a  newspaper  to  inform  him  what  all  the  others 
are  doing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  a  democratic  people,*  without  any 
national  representative  assemblies,  but  with  a  great  number 
of  small  local  powers,  would  liave  in  the  end  more  newspa- 
pers than  another  people  governed  by  a  centralized  admin- 
istration and  an  elective  legislature.  What  best  explains 
to  me  the  enormous  circulation  of  the  daily  press  in  the 
United  States  is,  that,  amongst  the  Americans,  I  find  the 
utmost  national  freedom  combined  with  local  freedom  of 
every  kind. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  France  and  England, 
that  the  circulation  of  newspapers  would  be  indefinitely 
increased  by  removing  the  taxes  which  have  been  laid 
upon  the  press.  This  is  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  reform.  Newspapers  increase  in 
numbers,  not  according  to  their  cheapness,  but  according 
to  the  more  or  less  frequent  want  which  a  great  number  of 
men  may  feel  for  intercommunication  and  combination. 

In  like  manner,  I  should  attribute  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  the  daily  press  to  causes  more  general  than  those 
by  which  it  is  commonly  explained.  A  newspaper  can 
only  subsist  on  the  condition  of  publishing  sentiments  or 
principles  common  to  a  large  number  of  men.  A  news- 
paper, therefore,  always  represents  an  association  which  is 
composed  of  its  habitual  readers.  This  association  may  be 
more  or  less  defined,  more  or  less  restricted,  more  or  less 
numerous ;  but  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  keeps  alive,  is 
a  proof  that  at  least  the  germ  of  such  an  association  exists 
in  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
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*  I  say  a  democratic  people :  the  administration  of  an  aristocratic  people 
may  be  the  reverse  cf  centralized,  and  yet  the  want  of  newspapers  be  little 
felt,  because  local  powers  are  then  vested  in  the  bands  of  a  very  small  nam> 
berof  men,  who  either  act  apart,  or  whc  '^w  each  other,  and  can  easily 
meet  and  come  to  an  understanding. 
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This  leads  me  to  a  last  reflection,  with  which  I  shall  con- 
clude this  chapter.  The  more  equal  the  conditions  of  men 
become,  and  the  less  strong  men  individually  are,  the  more 
easily  do  they  give  way  to  the  current  of  the  multitude,  and 
the  more  difficult  is  it  for  them  to  adhere  by  themselves  to 
an  opinion  which  the  multitude  discard.  A  newspaper 
represents  an  association  ;  it  may  be  said  to  address  each 
of  its  readers  in  the  name  of  all  the  others,  and  to  exert 
its  influence  over  them  ^  portion  to  their  individual 
weakness.  The  power  of  the  i.jwspaper  prer^  '^vst  there- 
fore increase  as  the  social  conditions  of  men  bv^come  more 
equal. 
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THERE  is  only  one  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  the  citizens  enjoy  unhmited  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation for  political  purposes.  This  same  country  is  the 
only  one  in  the  world  where  the  continual  exercise  of  the 
right  of  association  has  been  introduced  into  civil  life,  and 
where  all  the  advantages  which  civilization  can  confer  are 
procured  by  means  of  it. 

In  all  the  countries  where  political  associations  are  pr'^ 
hibited,  civil  associations  are  rare.     It  is  hardly  probaui^ 
that  this  is  the  result  of  accident ;  but  the  inference  should 
rather  be,  that  there  is  a  natural,  and  perhaps  a  necessary, 
connection  between  these  two  kinds  of  associations. 

Certain  men  happen  to  have  a  common  interest  in  some 
concern  ;  either  a  commercial  undertaking  is  to  be  man- 
aged, or  some  speculation  in  manufactures  to  be  tried :  they 
meet,  they  combine,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  become 
familiar  with  the  principle  of  association.  The  greater  the 
multiplicity  of  small  affairs,  the  more  do  men,  even  with- 
out knowing  it,  acquire  facility  in  prosecuting  great  under- 
takings in  common. 

Civil  associations,  therefore,  facilitate  political  associa- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  political  association  singu- 
larly strengthens  and  improves  associations  for  civil  pur- 
poses. In  civil  life,  every  man  may,  strictly  speaking, 
fancy  that  he  can  provide  for  his  own  wants  ;  in  politics, 
he  can  fancy  no  such  thing.  When  a  people,  then,  have 
any  knowledge  of  public  life,  the  notion  of  association,  and 
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the  wish  to  coalesce,  present  themselves  every  day  to  the 
minds  of  the  whole  community :  whatever  natural  repug- 
nance may  restrain  men  from  acting  in  concert,  they  will 
always  be  ready  to  combine  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Thus 
political  life  makes  the  love  and  practice  of  association 
more  general ;  it  im[)arts  a  desire  of  union,  and  teaches 
the  means  of  combination  to  numbers  of  men  Avho  other- 
wise would  have  always  lived  apart. 

Politics  not  only  give  birth  to  numerous  associations,  but 
to  associations  of  great  extent.  In  civil  life,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  one  interest  draws  a  very  large  number  of 
men  to  act  in  concert ;  much  skill  is  required  to  bring  such 
an  interest  into  existence :  but  in  politics,  opportunities 
present  themselves  every  day.  Now  it  is  solely  in  great 
associations  that  the  general  value  of  the  principle  of  asso- 
ciation is  displayed.  Citizens  who  are  individually  power- 
less do  not  very  clearly  anticipate  the  strength  which  they 
may  acquire  by  uniting  together ;  it  must  be  shown  to 
them  in  order  to  be  understood.  Hence  it  is  often  easier 
to  collect  a  multitude  for  a  public  purpose  than  a  few  per- 
sons ;  a  thousand  citizens  do  not  see  what  interest  they 
have  in  combining  together ;  ten  thousand  will  be  perfectly 
aware  of  it.  In  politics,  men  combine  for  great  under- 
takings ;  and  the  use  they  make  of  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion in  important  affairs  practically  teaches  them  that  it  is 
their  interest  to  help  each  other  in  those  of  less  moment. 
A  political  association  draws  a  number  of  individuals  at  the 
same  time  out  of  their  own  circle ;  however  they  may  be 
naturally  kept  asunder  by  age,  mind,  and  fortune,  it  places 
them  nearer  together,  and  brings  them  into  contact.  Once 
met,  they  can  always  meet  again. 

Men  can  embark  in  few  civil  partnerships  without  risk- 
ing a  portion  of  their  possessions ;  this  is  the  case  with  all 
manufacturing  and  trading  companies.  When  men  are  as 
yet  but  little  versed  in  the  art  of  association,  and  are  unac- 
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quainted  with  its  principal  rules,  they  are  afraid,  when  first 
they  combine  in  this  manner,  of  buying  their  experience 
dear.  They  therefore  prefer  depriving  themselves  of  a 
powerful  instrument  of  success,  to  running  the  risks  which 
attend  the  use  of  it.  They  arc,  however,  less  x'eluctant  to 
join  political  associations,  which  appear  to  them  to  be  with- 
out danger,  because  they  adventure  no  money  in  them. 
lUit  they  cannot  belong  to  these  associations  foi-  any  length 
of  time,  without  finding  out  how  order  is  maintained 
amongst  a  large  number  of  men,  and  by  what  contrivance 
they  are  made  to  advance,  harmoniously  and  methodically, 
to  the  same  object.  Tims  they  learn  to  surrender  their 
own  will  to  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  to  make  their  own  ex- 
ertions subordinate  to  the  common  impulse,  —  things  which 
it  is  not  less  necessary  to  know  in  civil  than  in  political 
associations.  Political  associations  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  large  free  schools,  where  all  the  members  of  the 
community  go  to  learn  the  general  theory  of  association. 

But  even  if  political  association  did  not  directly  contrib- 
ute to  the  progress  of  civil  association,  to  destroy  the  for- 
mer would  be  to  impair  the  latter.  When  citizens  can  only 
meet  in  public  for  certain  purposes,  they  regard  such  meet- 
ings as  a  strange  proceeding  of  rare  occurrence,  and  they 
rarely  think  at  all  about  it.  When  they  are  allowed  to 
meet  freely  for  all  purposes,  they  ultimately  look  upon 
public  association  as  the  universal,  or  in  a  manner  the  sole, 
means  which  men  can  employ  to  accomplish  the  different 
purposes  they  may  have  in  view.  Every  new  want  in- 
stantly revives  the  notion.  The  art  of  association  then 
becomes,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  mother  of  action, 
studied  and  applied  by  all. 

When  some  kinds  of  associations  are  prohibited  and 
others  allowed,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  formtir  from 
the  latter  beforehand.  In  this  state  of  doubt,  men  abstain 
from  them  altogether,  and  a  sort  of  public  opinion  passes 
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current,  wliich  tends  to  cause  any  association  wliatsoever 
to  be  regarded  as  a  bold,  and  almost  an  illicit  enterprise.* 

It  is  therefore  chimerical  to  suj)|)ose  that  the  spirit  of 
association,  when  it  is  repressed  on  some  one  point,  will 
nevertheless  dis[)lay  the  same  vigor  on  all  others ;  and  that, 
if  men  be  allowed  to  prosecute  certain  undertakings  in 
common,  that  is  quite  enough  for  them  eagerly  to  set  aljout 
them.  When  the  members  of  a  community  are  allowed 
and  accustomed  to  combine  for  all  purposes,  they  will  com- 
bine as  readily  for  the  lesser  as  for  the  more  important 
ones ;  but  if  they  are  only  allowed  to  combine  for  small 
affairs,  they  will  be  neither  inclined  nor  able  to  effect  it. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  will  leave  them  entirely  free  to  prose- 
cute their  business  on  joint-stock  account:  they  will  hardly 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rights  you  have  granted  to 
them ;  and,  after  having  exhausted  your  strength  in  vain 
efforts  to  put  down  prohibited  associations,  you  will  be 
surprised  that  you  cannot  persuade  men  to  form  the  asso- 
ciations you  encourage. 

*  This  is  more  especially  true  when  the  executive  government  has  a  dis- 
cretionary power  of  allowing  or  prohibiting  associations.  When  cc.ain 
associations  arc  simply  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  courts  of  justice  have  to 
punish  infringements  of  that  law,  the  evil  is  far  less  considerable.  Then, 
every  citizen  knows  beforehand  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  to  expect.  He 
judges  himself  before  he  is  judged  by  the  law,  and,  alistaining  from  j)r()hib- 
ited  associations,  he  embarks  in  those  which  are  legally  sanctioned.  It  is  by 
these  restrictions  that  all  free  nations  have  always  admitted  that  the  right  of 
association  might  be  limited.  But  if  the  legislature  should  invest  a  man 
with  a  power  of  ascertaining  beforehand  which  associations  are  dangerous 
and  which  are  useful,  and  should  authorize  him  to  destroy  all  associations 
in  the  bud,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  formed,  as  nobody  would  be  able  to 
foresee  in  what  cases  associations  might  be  established,  and  in  what  cases 
tliey  would  be  put  down,  the  spirit  of  association  would  be  entirely  para- 
lyzed. The  former  of  these  laws  would  only  assail  certain  associations ; 
the  latter  would  apply  to  society  itself,  and  inflict  an  injury  upon  it.  I  can 
conceive  that  a  regular  government  may  have  recourse  to  the  former,  but  I 
do  not  concede  that  any  government  has  the  right  of  enacting  the  latter. 
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I  do  not  say  tliat  tluTu  can  be  no  civil  associations  in  a 
country  wIutc  political  association  is  jn'ohibitcd  ;  for  men 
can  never  live  in  society  without  cnibarkinfi;  in  some  com- 
mon undertakings:  but  I  maintain  that,  in  sucii  a  country, 
civil  associations  will  always  be  lew  in  number,  feebly 
plamied,  unskilfully  managed,  that  they  will  never  form 
any  vast  designs,  or  that  they  will  fail  in  the  execution 
of  them. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  think  that  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation in  political  matters  is  not  so  dangerous  to  public 
tranquillity  as  is  supposed ;  and  that  possibly,  alter  having 
agitated  society  for  some  time,  it  may  strengthen  the  state 
in  tlie  end.  h\  democratic  countries,  political  associations 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  only  powerful  persons  who  aspire  to 
rule  the  state.  Accordingly,  the  governments  of  our  time 
look  upon  associations  of  this  kind  just  as  sovereigns  in  the 
Middle  Ages  regarded  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  :  they 
entertain  a  sort  of  instinctive  abhorrence  of  them,  and 
combat  them  on  all  occasions.  They  bear,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  natural  good-will  to  civil  associations,  because  they 
readily  discover  that,  instead  of  directing  the  minds  of  the 
community  to  public  affairs,  these  institutions  serve  to 
divert  them  from  such  reflections ;  and  that,  by  engaging 
them  more  and  more  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  can- 
not be  attained  without  public  tranquillity,  they  deter  them 
from  revolutions.  But  these  governments  do  not  attend 
to  the  fact,  that  political  associations  tend  amazingly  to 
multiply  and  facilitate  tliose  of  a  civil  character,  and  that, 
in  avoiding  a  dangerous  evil,  they  deprive  themselves  of  an 
efficacious  remedy. 

When  you  see  the  Americans  freely  and  constantly 
forming  associations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  some 
political  principle,  of  raising  one  man  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
or  of  wresting  power  from  another,  you  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  men  so  independent  do  not 
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constantly  fall  into  the  abuse  of  freedom.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  survey  the  infinite  mnnher  of  trading;  (•(•inpaiiies 
which  are  in  operatiou  in  the  United  States,  and  perceive 
that  the  Americans  are  on  every  side  uiiceasin;j;]y  enn;a;,a'd 
in  the  execution  of  important  and  difficult  plans,  wiiich  tiie 
sli;;htest  revolution  would  throw  into  confusjitu,  you  will 
readily  comprehend  why  ])eople  so  well  employed  are  hy 
no  means  tempted  to  perturb  the  state,  nor  to  destroy  that 
j)ublic  traiKiuillity  by  which  they  all  profit. 

Is  it  enou<fh  to  observe  these  things  separately,  or  should 
we  not  discover  the  hidden  tie  which  connects  them  ?  In 
their  political  associations,  the  Americans,  of  all  conditions, 
minds,  and  ages,  daily  accpiire  a  general  tas\o  for  associa- 
tion, and  grow  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it.  There  tlnv 
meet  together  in  large  numbers,  —  they  converse,  Hiey 
listen  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mutually  stimulated  to 
all  sorts  of  undertakings.  They  afterwards  transfer  to  civil 
life  the  notions  they  have  thus  ac(pnred,  and  make  '.'  m 
subservient  to  a  thousand  purposes.  Thus  it  is  by  t 'e  t>\- 
joyment  of  a  dangerous  freedom  that  the  Americans  learn 
the  art  of  rendering  the  dangers  of  freedom  less  formidable. 

If  a  certain  moment  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  be  se- 
lected, it  is  easy  to  j)rove  that  political  associations  perturb 
the  state  and  paralyze  productive  industry ;  biit  take  the 
whole  life  of  a  people,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  easy  to  de- 
monstrate, that  freedom  of  association  in  political  matters  is 
favorable  to  the  prosperity,  and  even  to  the  traiupiillity,  of 
the  community. 

I  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  work :  "  The  unrestrained 
liberty  of  political  association  cannot  be  entirely  assimilated 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  one  is  at  the  same  time 
less  necessary  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  A  na- 
tion may  confine  it  within,  certain  limits,  without  ceasing 
to  be  mistress  of  itself ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  obliged 
to  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  its  own  authority."     And, 
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further  on,  I  added  :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unre- 
strained liberty  of  association  for  political  purposes  is  the 
last  degree  of  hberty  which  a  people  is  fit  for.  If  it  does 
not  throw  them  into  anarchy,  it  perpetually  brings  them, 
as  it  were,  to  the  verge  of  it  "  Thus,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  nation  is  always  at  liberty  to  invest  its  citizens  with  an 
absolute  right  of  association  for  political  purposes ;  and  I 
doubt  whether,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age,  it  be  wise  to 
set  no  limits  to  freedom  of  association. 

A  certain  nation,  it  is  said,  could  not  maintain  tranquil- 
lity in  the  community,  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  or 
establish  a  lasting  government,  if  the  right  of  association 
were  not  confined  within  narrow  limits.  These  blessings 
are  doubtless  invaluable  ;  and  I  can  imagine  that,  to  ac- 
quire or  to  preserve  them,  a  nation  may  impose  upon  itself 
severe  temporary  restrictions :  but  still  it  is  well  that  the 
nation  should  know  at  what  price  these  blessings  are  pur- 
chased. I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut 
off  a  man's  arm  in  order  to  save  his  life  ;  but  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assert  that  he  will  be  as  dexterous  as  he  was 
before  he  lost  it. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


HOW  THE   AMERICANS   COMBAT    INDIVIDUALISM    BY   THE   PRIN- 
CIPLE  OF   INTEREST   RIGHTLY   UNDERSTOOD. 

WHEN  the  world  was  managed  by  a  few  rich  and 
powerful  individuals,  these  persons  loved  to  enter- 
tain a  lofty  idea  of  the  duties  of  man.  They  were  fond  of 
professing  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  forget  one's  self,  and 
that  good  should  be  done  without  hope  of  reward,  as  it  is 
by  the  Deity  hiinself.  Such  were  the  standard  opinions  of 
that  time  in  morals. 

I  doubt  whether  men  were  more  virtuous  in  aristocratic 
ages  than  in  others ;  but  they  were  incessantly  talking  of 
the  beauties  of  virtue,  and  its  utility  was  only  studied  in 
secret.  But  since  the  imagination  takes  less  lofty  flights, 
and  every  man's  thoughts  are  centred  in  himself,  moralists 
are  alarmed  by  this  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  and  they  no  longer 
venture  to  present  it  to  the  human  mind.  They  therefore 
content  themselves  with  inquiring,  whether  the  personal 
advantage  of  each  member  of  the  community  does  not  con- 
sist in  working  for  the  good  of  all ;  and  when  they  have 
hit  upon  some  point  on  which  private  interest  and  public 
interest  meet  and  amalgamate,  they  are  eager  to  bring  it 
into  notice.  Observations  of  this  kind  are  gradually  multi- 
plied :  what  was  only  a  single  remark  becomes  a  general 
principle  ;  and  it  is  held  as  a  truth,  that  man  serves  him- 
self in  serving  his  fellow-creatures,  and  that  his  private  in- 
terest is  to  do  good. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  by 
what  means  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  almost 
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always  manage  to  combine  their  own  advantage  with  that 
of  their  fellow-citizens :  my  present  purpose  is  to  point  out 
the  general  rule  which  enables  them  to  do  so.  In  the 
United  States,  hardly  anybody  talks  of  the  beauty  of  vir- 
tue ;  but  they  maintain  that  virtue  is  useful,  and  prove  it 
every  day.  The  American  moralists  do  not  profess  that 
men  ouo-ht  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  fellow-creatures 
because  it  is  noble  to  make  such  sacrifices  ;  but  they  boldly 
aver  that  such  sacrifices  are  as  necessary  to  him  who  im- 
poses them  upon  himself,  as  to  him  for  whose  sake  they  are 
made. 

They  have  found  out  that,  in  their  country  and  their  age, 
man  is  brought  home  to  himself  by  an  irresistible  force ; 
and,  losing  all  hope  of  stopping  that  force,  they  turn  all 
their  thoughts  to  the  direction  of  it.  They  therefore  do 
not  deny  that  every  man  may  follow  his  own  interest ;  but 
they  endeavor  to  prove  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  be  virtuous.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  reasons  they 
allege,  which  would  divert  me  from  my  subject :  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  they  have  convinced  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Montaigne  said  lono;  aojo,  "  Were  I  not  to  follow  the 
straight  road  for  its  straightness,  I  should  follow  it  for  hav- 
ing found  by  experience  that,  in  the  end,  it  is  commonly 
the  happiest  and  most  useful  track."  The  doctrine  of  in- 
terest rightly  understood  is  not  then  new,  but  amongst  the 
Americans  of  our  time  it  finds  universal  acceptance :  it  has 
become  popular  there ;  you  may  trace  it  at  the  bottom  of 
all  their  actions,  you  will  remark  it  in  all  they  say.  It  is 
as  often  asserted  by  the  poor  man  as  by  the  rich.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  principle  of  interest  is  much  grosser  than  it  is  in 
America,  but  it  is  also  less  common,  and  especially  it  is  less 
avowed ;  amongst  us,  men  still  constantly  feign  great  abne- 
gation which  they  no  longer  feel. 

The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  explaining 
almost  all  the  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  principle  of  inter- 
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est  rightly  understood ;  they  show  with  comi)lacency  how 
an  enhghtened  regard  for  themselves  constantly  prompts 
them  to  assist  each  '^ther,  and  inclines  them  willingly  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  ol  I'.eir  time  and  property  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  In  this  respect,  I  think  they  frequently  tiiil 
to  do  themselves  justice ;  for,  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  people  are  sometimes  seen  to  give  way  to 
those  disinterested  and  spontaneous  impulses  which  are 
natural  to  man  :  but  the  Americans  seldom  allow  that  they 
yield  to  emotions  of  this  kind ;  they  are  more  anxious  to 
do  honor  to  their  philosophy  than  to  themselves. 

I  might  here  pause,  without  attempting  to  })ass  a  judg- 
ment on  what  1  have  described.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  subject  would  be  my  excuse,  but  I  shall  not  avail 
myself  of  it ;  and  I  had  rather  that  my  readers,  clearly 
perceiving  my  object,  should  refuse  to  follow  me,  than  that 
I  should  leave  them  in  suspense. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  is  not  a  lofty 
one,  but  it  is  clear  and  sure.  It  does  not  aim  at  mighty 
objects,  but  it  attains  without  excessive  exertion  all  those  at 
which  it  aims.  As  it  lies  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities, 
every  one  can  without  difficulty  apprehend  and  retain  it. 
By  its  admirable  conformity  to  human  weaknesses,  it  easily 
obtains  great  dominion  ;  nor  is  that  dominion  precarious, 
since  the  principle  checks  one  personal  interest  by  another, 
and  uses,  to  direct  the  passions,  the  very  same  instrument 
which  excites  them. 

The  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  produces  no 
great  acts  of  self-sacrifice,  but  it  suggests  daily  small  acts 
of  self-denial.  By  itself,  it  cannot  suffice  to  make  a  man 
virtuous ;  but  it  disciplines  a  number  of  persons  in  habits 
of  regularity,  temperance,  moderation,  foresight,  self-com- 
mand ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  men  straight  to  virtue  by 
the  will,  it  gradually  draws  them  in  that  direction  by  their 
habits.     If  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  were 
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to  sway  the  whole  moral  world,  extraordinary  virtues  would 
doubtless  be  more  rare ;  but  I  think  that  gross  depravity 
would  then  also  be  less  common.  The  principle  of  inter- 
est rightly  understood  perhaps  prevents  men  from  rising 
far  above  the  level  of  mankind ;  but  a  great  number  of 
other  men,  who  were  falling  far  below  it,  are  caught  and 
restrained  by  it.  Observe  some  few  individuals,  they  are 
lowered  by  it ;  survey  mankind,  they  are  raised. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  interest 
rightly  understood  appears  to  me  the  best  suited  of  all 
philosophical  theories  to  the  wants  of  the  men  of  our 
time,  and  that  I  regard  it  as  their  chief  remaining  security 
against  themselves.  Towards  it,  therefore,  the  minds  of 
the  moralists  of  our  age  should  turn  ;  even  should  they 
judge  it  to  be  incomplete,  it  must  nevertheless  be  adopted 
as  necessary. 

I  do  not  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  more  self- 
ishness amongst  us  than  in  America ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  there  it  is  enlightened,  here  it  is  not.  Every  Ameri- 
can will  sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  private  interests  to  pre- 
serve the  rest ;  we  would  fain  preserve  the  whole,  and 
oftentimes  the  whole  is  lost.  Everybody  I  see  about  me 
seems  uent  on  teaching  his  contemporaries,  by  precept  and 
example,  that  what  is  useful  is  never  wrong.  Will  nobody 
undertake  to  make  them  understand  how  what  is  right  may 
be  useful  ? 

No  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  the  increasing  equality 
of  conditions  from  inclining  the  human  mind  to  seek  out 
what  is  useful,  or  from  leading  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  wrapped  up  in  himself.  It  must  therefore  be 
expected  that  personal  interest  'vill  become  more  than  ever 
the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  spring  of  men's  actions ;  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  man  will  understand  his 
personal  interest.  If  the  members  of  a  community,  as  they 
become  more  equal,  become  more  ignorant  and  coarse,  it  is 
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difficult  to  foresee  to  what  pitch  of  stupid  excesses  their 
selfishness  may  lead  them  ;  and  no  one  can  foretell  into 
what  disgrace  and  wretchedness  they  would  plunge  them- 
selves, lest  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  something  of  their 
own  well-being  to  the  prosperity  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  interest,  as  it  is  pro- 
fessed in  America,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  self-evident ;  but  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  truths  so  evident,  that  men,  if 
they  are  but  educated,  cannot  fail  to  see  them.  Educate, 
then,  at  any  rate  ;  for  the  age  of  implicit  self-sacrifice  and 
instinctive  virtues  is  already  flitting  far  away  from  us,  and 
the  time  is  fast  a})proaching  when  freedom,  public  peace, 
and  social  order  itself  will  not  be  able  to  exist  without 
education. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THAT    THE    AMERICANS    APPLY    THE    PRINCIPLE    OF    INTEREST 
RIGHTLY    UNDERSTOOD   TO   RELIGIOUS   MATTERS. 
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IF  the  principle  of  interest  rightly  understood  had  noth- 
ing but  the  present  world  in  view,  it  would  be  very 
insufficient,  for  there  are  many  sacrifices  which  can  only 
find  their  recompense  in  another ;  and  whatever  ingenuity 
may  be  put  forth  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  virtue,  it  will 
never  be  an  easy  task  to  make  that  man  live  aright  who  has 
no  thought  of  dying. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  princi- 
ple of  interest  rightly  understood  can  be  easily  reconciled 
with  religious  belief.  The  philosophers  who  inculcate  this 
system  of  morals  tell  men  that,  to  be  happy  in  this  life, 
they  must  watch  their  own  passions,  and  steadily  control 
their  excess  ;  that  lasting  happiness  can  be  secured  only  by 
renouncing  a  thousand  transient  gratifications ;  and  that  a 
man  must  perpetually  triumph  over  himself  in  order  to 
secure  his  own  advantage.  The  founders  of  almost  all 
religions  have  held  the  same  language.  The  track  they 
point  out  to  man  is  the  same,  only  the  goal  is  more  remote  ; 
instead  of  placing  in  this  world  the  reward  of  the  sacrifices 
they  impose,  they  transport  it  to  another. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  who  practise 
virtue  from  religious  motives  are  actuated  only  by  the  hope 
of  a  recompense.  I  have  known  zealous  Christians  who 
constantly  forgot  themselves,  to  work  with  greater  ardor 
for  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  I  have  heard 
them  declare  that  all  they  did  was  only  to  earn  the  bless- 
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ings  of  a  future  state.  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  de- 
ceive themselves  :  I  respect  them  too  much  to  believe 
them. 

Christianity,  indeed,  teaches  that  a  man  must  prefer  his 
neighbor  to  himself,  in  order  to  gain  eternal  life ;  but  Chris- 
tianity also  teaches  that  men  ought  to  benefit  their  fellow- 
creatures  for  the  love  of  God.  A  sublime  expression ! 
Man  searches  by  his  intellect  into  the  Divine  conception, 
and  sees  that  order  is  the  purpose  of  God ;  he  freely  gives 
his  own  efforts  to  aid  in  prosecuting  this  great  design,  and, 
whilst  he  sacrifices  his  personal  interests  to  this  consum- 
mate order  of  all  created  things,  expects  no  other  recom- 
pense than  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of  relig- 
ious men :  but  I  believe  that  interest  is  the  principal  means 
which  religions  themselves  employ  to  govern  men,  and  I 
do  not  question  that  in  this  way  tliey  strike  the  multitude 
and  become  popular.  I  do  not  see  clearly  why  the  princi- 
ple of  interest  rightly  understood  should  undermine  the 
religious  opinions  of  men  ;  it  seems  to  me  more  easy  to 
show  why  it  should  strengthen  them.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that,  in  order  to  attain  happiness  in  this  world,  a  man 
combats  his  instincts  on  all  occasions,  and  deliberately  cal- 
culates every  action  of  his  life ;  that,  instead  of  yielding 
blindly  to  the  impetuosity  of  first  desires,  he  has  learned 
the  art  of  resisting  them,  and  that  he  has  accustomed  him- 
self to  sacrifice  without  an  effort  the  pleasure  of  a  moment 
to  the  lastino;  interest  of  his  whole  life.  If  such  a  man 
believes  in  the  religion  which  he  professes,  it  will  cost  him 
but  little  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  it  may  impose. 
Reason  herself  counsels  him  to  obey,  and  habit  has  pre- 
pared him  to  endure  these  limitations.  If  he  should  have 
conceived  any  doubts  as  to  the  object  of  his  hopes,  still  he 
will  not  easily  allow  himself  to  be  stopped  by  them ;  and 
he  will  decide  that  it  is  wise  to  risk  some  of  the  advantages 
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of  this  world,  in  order  to  preserve  his  riglits  to  the  great 
inheritance  promised  him  in  another.  "  To  bo  mistaken 
in  beheving  that  tlie  Christian  rehgion  is  true,"  says  Pas- 
cal, "  is  no  great  loss  to  any  one ;  but  how  dreadful  to  be 
mistaken  in  believino;  it  to  be  false  I  " 

The  Americans  do  not  affect  a  brutal  indiflPerence  to  a 
future  state ;  they  affect  no  puerile  pride  in  despising  perils 
which  they  hope  to  escape  from.  They  therefore  profess 
their  religion  without  shame  and  without  weakness  ;  but 
there  generally  is,  even  in  their  zeal,  something  so  inde- 
scribably tranquil,  methodical,  and  deliberate,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  head,  far  more  than  the  heart,  brought  them 
to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Americans  not  only  follow  their  religion  from  inter- 
est, but  they  often  place  in  this  world  the  interest  which 
makes  them  follow  it.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  clergy 
spoke  of  nothing  but  a  future  state ;  they  hardly  cared  to 
prove  that  a  sincere  Christian  may  be  a  happy  man  here 
below.  But  the  American  preachers  are  constantly  refer- 
ring to  the  earth ;  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  can  divert  their  attention  from  it.  To  touch  their 
congregations,  they  always  show  them  how  favorable  re- 
ligious opinions  are  to  freedom  and  public  tranquillity  ;  and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  from  their  discourses  whether 
the  principal  object  of  religion  is  to  procure  eternal  felicity 
in  the  other  world,  or  prosperity  in  this. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OF   THE   TASTE   FOR   PHYSICAL   WELL-BEING   IN   AMERICA. 

IN  America,  the  passion  for  physical  wcU-boinn;  is  not 
always  exclusive,  but  it  is  general ;  and  if  all  flo  not 
feel  it  in  the  same  manner,  yet  it  is  felt  by  all.  Carefully 
to  satisfy  even  the  least  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  provide 
the  little  conveniences  of  life,  is  uppermost  in  every  mind. 
Somethincr  of  an  analon;ous  cliaracter  is  more  and  more 
apparent  in  Europe.  Amon<:;st  the  causes  which  ju'oduce 
these  similar  consequences  in  both  hemispheres,  several  are 
so  connected  with  my  subject  as  to  deserve  notice. 

When  riches  are  hereditarily  fixed  in  families,  a  o;reat 
number  (  ^  men  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without  feeling 
an  exclusive  taste  for  those  comforts.  The  heart  of  man  is 
not  so  much  caught  by  the  imdisturbed  possession  of  any- 
thing valuable,  as  by  the  desire,  as  yet  imperfectly  satisfied, 
of  possessing  it,  and  by  the  incessant  dread  of  losing  it. 
Ill  aristocratic  communities,  the  wealthy,  never  having  ex- 
perienced a  condition  different  from  their  own,  entertain 
no  fear  of  changino;  it :  the  existence  of  such  conditions 
hardly  occurs  to  them.  The  comforts  of  life  are  not  to 
them  the  end  of  life,  but  simply  a  way  of  living ;  they 
regard  them  as  existence  itself,  —  enjoyed,  but  scarcely 
thought  of.  As  the  natural  and  instinctive  taste  which  all 
men  feel  for  being  well  off  is  thus  satisfied  without  trouble 
and  without  apprehension,  their  faculties  are  turned  else- 
where, and  applied  to  more  arduous  and  lofty  undertakings, 
which  excite  and  engross  their  minds. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  very  midst  of  physical  grati- 
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fications,  the  members  of  an  aristocracy  often  display  a 
liau^iity  contempt  of  these  very  enjoyments,  and  exliihit 
sin^^uhir  i)owers  of  endurance  under  the  j)rivation  of  them. 
All  the  revolutions  which  have  ever  shaken  or  destroyed 
aristocracies  have  shown  how  easily  men  accustomed  to 
suj)i'rHuous  luxuries  can  do  without  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
whereas  men  who  have  toiled  to  acquire  a  competency  can 
hardly  live  after  they  have  lost  it. 

If  I  turn  my  observation  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
classes,  I  find  analoooiis  effects  produced  by  opposite  causes. 
Amongst  a  nation  where  aristocracy  predominates  in  so- 
ciety, and  keeps  it  stationary,  the  people  in  the  end  get  as 
much  accustomed  to  poverty  as  the  rich  to  their  opuhnice. 
The  latter  bestow  no  anxiety  on  their  physical  comforts, 
because  they  enjoy  them  without  an  effort ;  the  former  do 
not  think  of  things  which  they  despair  of  obtaining,  and 
which  they  liardly  know  enough  of  to  desire  them.  In 
communities  of  this  kind,  the  imagination  of  the  })oor  is 
driven  to  seek  another  w^orld ;  the  miseries  of  real  life  en- 
close it  around,  but  it  escapes  from  their  control,  and  flies 
to  seek  its  pleasures  far  beyond. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinctions  of  ranks  are 
confounded  together  and  privileges  are  destroyed,  —  when 
hereditary  property  is  subdivided,  and  education  and  free- 
dom widely  diffused,  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  comforts 
of  the  world  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  poor,  and  the 
dread  of  losing  them  that  of  the  rich.  Many  scanty  for- 
tunes spring  up  ;  those  who  possess  them  have  a  sufficient 
share  of  ])hysical  gratifications  to  conceive  a  taste  for  these 
pleasures,  —  not  enough  to  satisfy  it.  They  never  procure 
them  without  exertion,  and  they  never  indulge  in  them 
without  apprehension.  They  are  therefore  always  strain- 
ing to  pursue  or  to  retain  gratifications  so  delightful,  so 
imperfect,  so  fugitive. 

If  I  were  to  inquire  what  passion  is  most  natural  to  men 
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who  are  stimulated  and  circumscrilKHl  l)y  tlie  ()l)S('urity  of 
tlieir  l)irtli  or  the  mediocrity  of  tlieir  fortune,  I  could  dis- 
cover none  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  condition 
than  this  love  of  physical  prosperity.  The  passion  for  phys- 
ical comforts  is  essentially  a  passion  of  the  middle  classes : 
with  those  classes  it  grows  and  spreads,  with  them  it  j)re- 
])onderates.  From  them  it  mounts  into  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  and  descends  into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

I  never  met  in  America  with  any  citizen  so  [)oor  as  not 
to  cast  a  glance  of  hope  and  envy  on  the  enjoyments  of  the 
rich,  or  whose  imagination  did  not  possess  itst-if  by  antici- 
pation of  those  good  things  which  fate  still  obstinately  with- 
lield  from  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  never  perceived  amongst  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  that  j)roud  con- 
tempt of  physical  gratifications  which  is  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  even  in  the  most  opulent  and  dissolute  aristocra- 
cies. Most  of  these  wealthy  persons  were  once  poor :  they 
have  felt  the  sting  of  want ;  they  were  long  a  prey  to  ad- 
verse fortunes ;  and  now  that  the  victory  is  won,  the  pas- 
sions which  accompanied  the  contest  have  survived  it :  their 
minds  are,  as  it  were,  intoxicated  by  the  small  enjoyments 
which  they  have  pursued  for  forty  years. 

Not  but  that  in  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  persons,  who,  having  come 
into  their  property  by  inheritance,  })ossess  Avithout  exer- 
tion an  opulence  they  have  not  earned.  But  even  these 
men  are  not  less  devotedly  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  ma- 
terial life.  The  love  of  well-being  is  now  become  the  ])re- 
dominant  taste  of  the  nation  ;  the  great  current  of  human 
passions  runs  in  that  channel,  and  sweeps  everything  along 
in  its  course. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

PECULIAR    EFFECTS    OF   THE    LOVE    OF    PHYSICAL    GRATIFICA- 
TIONS  IN    DEMOCRATIC   TIMES. 
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IT  may  be  suj^posed,  from  wliat  has  just  been  said,  that 
tlie  h)ve  of  physical  <rratifications  must  constantly  urge 
the  Americans  to  irregularities  in  morals,  disturb  the  peace 
of  families,  and  threaten  the  security  of  society  at  larjie. 
But  it  is  not  so:  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications  pro- 
duces in  democracies  effects  very  different  from  those  which 
it  occasions  in  aristocratic  nations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  wearied  with  public  affairs 
and  sated  with  o[)ulence,  amidst  the  ruin  of  religious  be- 
lief and  the  decline  of  the  state,  the  heart  of  an  aristocracy 
may  by  degrees  be  seduced  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  enjoy- 
ments alone.  At  other  times,  the  power  of  the  monarch 
or  the  weakness  of  the  jieople,  without  stripping  the  nobil- 
ity of  their  fortune,  compels  them  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and,  whilst  the  road  to  mighty  en- 
terprise is  closed,  abandons  them  to  the  inquietude  of  their 
own  desires ;  they  then  fall  back  heavily  upon  themselves, 
and  seek  in  the  pleasures  of  the  body  oblivion  of  their 
former  greatness. 

When  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  body  are  thus  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  gratifications, 
they  commonly  turn  in  that  direction  all  the  energy  which 
they  derive  from  their  long  experience  of  power.  Such 
men  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pursuit  of  comfort ;  they 
require  sumptuous  depravity  and  splendid  corruption.  The 
worship  they  pay  the  senses  is  a  gorgeous  one ;  and  they 
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seom  tn  vie  with  onoh  otlior  in  tlic  art  of  dej^riulinix  tln-ir 
own  natures.  Tiu'  stroiifj^tT,  the  more  limioiis,  and  the 
nioic!  free  an  aristocracy  has  been,  th(i  more  (K'praved  will 
it  then  hecome  ;  and,  however  brilliant  may  have  been  tho 
lustre  of  its  virtues,  I  dare  predict  that  they  will  always  be 
surpassed  by  the  splendor  of  its  vices. 

The  taste  for  pliysical  o;ratiHcation3  leads  a  democratic 
people  into  no  such  excesses.  The  love  of  well-bein<^  is 
there  displayed  as  a  tenacious,  exclusive,  universal  passion  ; 
but  its  range  is  conHiied.  To  build  enormous  palaces,  to 
concpier  or  to  mimic  nature,  to  ransack  the  world  in  order 
to  gratify  the  passions  of  a  man,  is  not  thought  of:  but  to 
add  a  few  roods  of  land  to  your  field,  to  plant  an  orchard, 
to  enlarge  a  dwelling,  to  be  always  making  life  more  com- 
fortable and  convenient,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  to  satisfy 
the  smallest  wants  without  effort  and  almost  without  cost. 
These  are  small  objects,  but  the  soul  clings  to  them ;  it 
dwells  upon  them  closely  and  day  by  day,  till  they  at  last 
shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  intervene 
between  itself  and  Heaven. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  can  only  be  applicable  to  those 
members  of  the  community  wdio  are  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  wealthier  individuals  will  display  tastes  akin  to 
those  which  belonged  to  them  in  aristocratic  ages.  I  con- 
test  the  proposition :  in  point  of  physical  gratifications,  the 
most  opulent  members  of  a  democracy  will  not  display 
tastes  very  different  from  those  of  the  people ;  whether  it 
be  that,  springing  from  the  people,  they  really  share  those 
tastes,  or  that  the'  esteem  it  a  duty  to  submit  to  them.  In 
democratic  soci("  \',  the  sensuality  of  the  public  has  taken  a 
moderate  and  tranquil  course,  to  which  all  are  bound  to 
conform :  it  is  as  difficult  to  depart  from  the  common  rule 
by  one's  vices  as  by  one's  virtues.  Rich  men  who  live 
amidst  democratic  nations  are  therefore  more  intent  on 
providing  for  their  smallest  wants,  than  for  their  extraordi- 
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nary  enjoyments  ;  they  gratify  a  number  of  petty  desires, 
without  indulging  in  any  great  irregularities  of  passion : 
thus,  they  are  more  apt  to  become  enervated  than  de- 
bauched. 

The  special  taste  which  the  men  of  democratic  times  en- 
tertain for  physical  enjoyments  is  not  naturally  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  public  order ;  nay,  it  often  stands  in  need 
of  order,  that  it  may  be  gratified.  Nor  is  it  adverse  to 
regularity  of  morals,  for  good  morals  contribute  to  public 
tranquillity  and  are  favorable  to  industry.  It  may  even  be 
frequently  combined  with  a  species  of  religious  morality : 
men  wish  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  can  in  this  world,  with- 
out foregoing  their  chance  of  another.  Some  physical 
gratifications  cannot  be  indulged  in  without  crime  ;  from 
such  they  strictly  abstain.  The  enjoyment  of  others  is 
sanctioned  by  religion  and  morality ;  to  these  the  heart, 
the  imagination,  and  life  itself,  are  unreservedly  given  up  ; 
till,  in  snatching  at  these  lesser  gifts,  men  lose  sight  of  those 
more  precious  possessions  which  constitute  the  glory  and 
the  greatness  of  mankind. 

The  reproach  I  address  to  the  principle  of  equality  is 
not  that  it  leads  men  away  in  the  pursuit  of  forbidden  en- 
joyments, but  that  it  absorbs  them  wholly  in  quest  of  those 
which  are  allowed.  By  these  means,  a  kind  of  virtuous 
materialism  may  ultimately  be  established  in  the  world, 
which  would  not  corrupt,  but  enervate,  the  soul,  and  noise- 
lessly unbend  its  springs  of  action. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

WHY  SOME  AMERICANS   SIANIFEST   A  SORT   OF   FANATICAL 

SPIRITUALISM. 


ALTHOUGH  tlie  desire  of  acquiring  the  good  things 
of  this  world  is  the  prevaihng  passion  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can people,  certain  momentary  outbreaks  occur,  when 
their  souls  seem  suddenly  to  burst  the  bonds  of  matter 
by  which  they  are  restrained,  and  to  soar  impetuously 
towards  Heaven.  In  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  half-peopled  country  of  the  Far  West,  itiner- 
ant preachers  may  be  met  with,  who  hawk  about  the  word 
of  God  from  place  to  place.  Whole  families,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  cross  rough  passes  and  untrodden 
wilds,  coming  from  a  great  distance,  to  join  a  camp-meet- 
ing, where  they  totally  forget,  for  several  days  and  nights, 
in  listening  to  these  discourses,  the  cares  of  business  and 
even  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  body. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  American  society,  you 
meet  with  men  full  of  a  fanatical  and  almost  wild  s])iritual- 
ism,  which  hardly  exists  in  Europe.  From  time  to  time, 
strano-e  sects  arise,  which  endeavor  to  strike  out  extraordi- 
nary  paths  to  eternal  hn])piness.  Religious  insanity  is  very 
common  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  ought  these  facts  to  surprise  us.  It  was  not  man 
who  implanted  in  himself  the  taste  for  what  is  infinite,  and 
the  love  of  what  is  immortal :  these  lofty  instincts  are  not 
the  offspring  of  his  capricious  will ;  their  steadfast  founda- 
tion is  fixed  in  human  nature,  and  they  exist  in  spite  of  his 
efforts.  He  may  cross  and  distort  them  ;  destroy  them  he 
cannot. 
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The  soul  has  wants  which  must  be  satisfied ;  and  what- 
ever pains  be  taken  to  divert  it  fi'om  itself,  it  soon  grows 
weary,  restless,  and  disquieted  amidst  the  enjoyments  of 
sense.  If  ever  the  faculties  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind were  exclusively  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  material 
objects,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  an  amazing  reaction 
would  take  place  in  the  souls  of  some  men.  They  would 
drift  at  large  in  the  world  of  spirits,  for  fear  of  remaining 
shackled  by  the  close  bondage  of  the  body. 

It  is  not,  then,  wonderful,  if,  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
whose  thoughts  tend  earthward,  a  small  number  of  individ- 
uals are  to  be  found  who  turn  their  looks  to  Heaven.  I 
should  be  surprised  if  mysticism  did  not  soon  make  some 
advance  amongst  a  people  solely  engaged  in  promoting 
their  own  worldly  welfare. 

It  is  said  that  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid  were  peopled 
by  the  persecutions  of  tlie  Emperors  and  the  massacres  of 
the  Circus  ;  I  should  rather  say,  that  it  was  'jy  the  luxuries 
of  Rome  and  the  Epicurean  ])hilosophy  of  Greece. 

If  their  social  condition,  their  present  circumstances,  and 
their  laws  did  not  coniiiie  the  minds  of  the  Americans  so 
closely  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  welfare,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  display  more  reserve  and  more  experience 
whenever  their  attention  is  turned  to  things  immaterial, 
and  that  they  would  check  themselves  with,  it  difficulty. 
But  they  feel  imprisoned  within  bounds,  which  they  will 
apparently  never  be  allowed  to  pass.  As  soon  as  they 
have  passed  these  bounds,  their  minds  know  r  ot  where  to 
fix  themselves,  and  they  often  rush  unrestrained  beyond 
the  ranee  of  common  sense. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

WHY   THE   AMERICANS   ARE   SO   RESTLESS   IN   THE   mDST    OF 

THEIR   PROSPERITY. 

IN  certain  remote  corners  of  the  Old  "World,  you  may- 
still  sometimes  stumble  upon  a  small  district  -wliich 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the  general  tumult, 
and  to  have  remained  stationary  whilst  everything  around 
it  was  in  motion.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  ignorant  and  poor  ;  they  take  no  part  in  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  nre  frequently  oppressed  by 
the  government  ;  yet  their  countenances  are  generally 
placid,  and  their  s])irits  light. 

In  America,  I  saw  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  men 
placed  in  the  happiest  circumstances  which  the  world  af- 
fords :  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  cloud  habitually  hung  upon 
their  brow,  and  I  thought  them  serious,  and  almost  sad, 
even  in  their  pleasures. 

The  chief  reason  of  this  contrast  is,  that  the  former  do 
not  think  of  the  ills  they  endure,  while  the  lutter  are  for- 
ever broodino;  over  advantages  they  do  not  '>')--->ess.  It  is 
strange  to  see  with  what  feverish  ardor  the  Aia  ricans  pur- 
sue their  own  welfare  ;  and  to  watch  the  vripue  dread  tliat 
constantly  torments  them,  lest  they  shoulr*  not  have  v.j\osen 
the  shortest  path  which  may  lead  to  it. 

A  native  of  the  United  States  clings  to  this  world's 
goods  as  if  he  were  certain  never  to  die  ;  and  he  is  so 
hasty  in  grasping  at  all  within  his  reach,  that  one  would 
suppose  he  was  constantly  afraid  of  not  living  long  e,i  jugh 
to  enjoy  them.     He  clutches  everything,  be  holds  noth'ag 
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fast,  but  soon  loosens  his  grasp  to  pursue  fresh  gratifica- 
tions. 

In  the  United  States,  a  man  builds  a  house  in  which  to 
spend  liis  old  age,  and  he  sells  it  before  the  roof  is  on  ;  he 
plants  a  garden,  and  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing ;  he  brings  a  field  into  tillage,  and  leaves  other  men 
to  gather  the  crops  ;  he  embraces  a  pr')fessi()n,  and  gives  it 
up  ;  he  settles  in  a  place,  which  he  soon  afterwards  leaves, 
to  carry  his  changeable  longings  elsewhere.  If  his  private 
affairs  leav^e  him  any  leisure,  he  instantly  plunges  into  the 
vortex  of  politics  ;  and  if,  at  tlu;  end  of  a  year  of  unremit- 
ting labov,  he  finds  he  has  a  few  days'  vacation,  his  eager 
curiosity  whirls  him  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  will  travel  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  a  few 
days,  to  shake  off  his  happiness.  Death  at  length  overtakes 
him,  but  it  is  before  he  is  weary  of  his  bootless  chase  of 
that  complete  felicity  which  forever  escapes  him. 

At  first  sight,  there  is  something  surprising  in  this 
strange  unrest  of  so  many  happy  men,  restless  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  The  spectacle  itself  is,  however,  as 
old  as  the  world  ;  the  novelty  is,  to  see  a  whole  people  fur- 
nish an  exemplification  of  it. 

Their  taste  for  })hysical  gratifications  must  be  regarded 
as  the  original  source  of  that  secret  inquietude  which  the 
actions  of  the  Americans  betray,  and  of  that  inconstancy 
of  which  they  daily  afford  fresh  exu.nples.  He  who  has 
set  his  heart  exclusively  upon  the  pursuit  of  worldly  wel- 
fare is  always  in  a  hurry,  for  he  has  but  a  limited  time  at 
his  disposal  to  reach,  to  grasp,  and  to  enjoy  it.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  shortness  of  life  is  a  constant  spur  to  him. 
Besides  the  good  things  which  he  possesses,  he  every  in- 
stant fancies  a  thousand  others,  which  death  will  prevent 
him  from  trying  if  he  does  not  try  them  soon.  This 
thought  fills  him  with  anxiety,  fear,  and  regret,  and  keeps 
his  mind  in  ceaseless  trepidation,  which  leads  him  perpetu- 
ally to  change  his  plans  and  his  abode. 
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If,  in  addition  to  the  taste  for  physical  well-being,  a  social 
condition  be  superadded,  in  wbich  neither  laws  nor  customs 
retain  any  person  in  his  place,  there  is  a  great  additional 
stimulant  to  this  restlessness  of  temper.  IVIen  will  then  be 
seen  continually  to  change  their  track,  for  fear  of  missing 
the  shortest  cut  to  happiness. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that,  if  men,  passionately 
bent  upon  physical  gratifications,  desire  eagerly,  they  are 
also  easily  discouraged :  as  their  ultimate  object  is  to  enjoy, 
the  means  to  reach  that  object  must  be  prompt  and  easy,  or 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  gratification  would  be  greater 
than  the  gratification  itself  Their  prevailing  frame  of 
mind,  then,  is  at  once  ardent  and  relaxed,  violent  and 
enervated.  Death  is  often  less  dreaded  by  them  than  per- 
severance in  continuous  efforts  to  one  end. 

The  equality  of  conditions  leads  by  a  still  straighter 
road  to  several  of  the  effects  which  I  have  here  described. 
When  all  the  pri-ileges  of  birth  and  fortune  are  abolished, 
when  all  professions  are  accessible  to  all,  and  a  man's  own 
energies  may  place  him  at  the  top  of  any  one  of  them, 
an  easy  and  unbounded  career  seems  open  to  his  ambition, 
and  he  will  readily  persuade  himself  that  he  is  born  to  no 
vulgar  destinies.  But  this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which 
is  corrected  by  daily  experience.  The  same  etpiality  which 
allows  every  citizen  to  conceive  these  lofty  hopes,  renders 
all  the  citizens  less  able  to  realize  them:  it  circumscribes 
their  powers  on  every  si(le,  whilst  It  gives  freer  sco})e  to 
their  desirca.  Not  only  are  they  themselves  powerless,  but 
they  are  met  at  every  step  by  innnense  obstacles,  which 
they  did  not  at  tirst  perceive.  They  liave  swept  away  the 
privileges  of  some  of  their  fellow-creatures  which  stood  in 
tlieir  w'ay,  but  they  have  opened  the  door  to  universal  com- 
petition ;  the  barrier  has  changed  its  shape  rather  than  its 
position.  When  men  are  nearly  alike,  and  all  follow  the 
same  track,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  individual  to 
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walk  quick  and  cleave  a  way  through  the  dense  throng 
which  surrounds  and  presses  him.  This  constant  strife 
between  the  inclinations  springing  from  the  equality  of 
condition  and  the  means  it  supplies  to  satisfy  them,  har- 
asses and  wearies  the  mind. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  men  arrived  at  a  degree  of  free- 
dom which  should  completely  content  them  ;  they  would 
then  enjoy  their  independence  without  anxiety  and  with- 
out impatience.  But  men  will  never  establish  any  equality 
with  which  they  can  be  contented.  Whatever  efforts  a 
people  may  make,  they  will  never  succeed  in  reducing  all 
the  conditions  of  society  to  a  perfect  level ;  and  even  if 
they  unhap])ily  attained  that  absolute  and  complete  equality 
of   jtosilion,   the  inequality  of   minds   would  still  remain, 


whi/  !\,  coming  directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  will  forever 
eof  a).»<*  the  laws  of  man.  However  democratic,  then,  the 
social  srate  and  the  political  constitution  of  a  people  may 
be,  ii  is  certain  that  every  member  of  the  community  will 
dJw 'iv/-  rad  out  several  points  about  him  which  overlook 
his  oAfi  position;  and  we  may  foresee  that  Ins  looks  will 
be  doggedly  fixed  in  that  direction.  When  inequality  of 
conditions  is  the  common  law  of  societv,  the  most  marked 
inequalities  do  not  strike  the  eye :  when  everything  is 
nearly  on  the  same  level,  the  slightest  are  marked  enough 
to  hurt  it.  Hence,  the  desire  of  equality  always  becomes 
more  insatiable  in  proportion  as  equality  is  more  complete. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  men  easily  attain  a  certain 
equality  of  condition ;  but  they  can  never  attain  as  much  as 
they  desire.  It  perpetually  retires  from  before  them,  yet 
without  hiding  itself  from  their  sight,  and  in  retiring  draws 
them  on.  At  every  momciit  they  think  they  are  about 
to  grasp  it ;  it  escapes  at  every  moment  from  their  hold. 
They  are  near  enough  to  see  its  charms,  but  too  far  off  to 
enjoy  them ;  and  before  they  have  fully  tasted  its  delights, 
they  die. 
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To  these  causes  must  be  attributed  that  strange  melan- 
choly which  oftentimes  haunts  the  inhabitants  of  demo- 
cratic coimtries  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  and  that 
disgust  at  life  which  sometimes  seizes  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  calm  and  easy  circumstances.  Complaints  are 
made  in  France  that  the  number  of  suicides  increases  ;  in 
America  suicide  is  rare,  but  insanity  is  said  to  be  more  com- 
mon there  than  anywhere  else.  These  are  all  different 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  The  Americans  do  not  put 
an  end  to  their  lives,  however  disquieted  they  may  be,  be- 
cause their  relio;ion  forbids  it ;  and  amonrjst  them  material- 
ism  may  be  said  hardly  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral passion  for  physical  gratification.  The  will  resists,  but 
reason  frequently  gives  way. 

In  democratic  times,  enjoyments  are  more  intense  than 
in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
partake  in  them  is  vastly  larger :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  man's  hopes  and  desires  are  oftener 
blasted,  the  soul  is  more  stricken  and  perturbed,  and  care 
itself  more  keen. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

HOW  THE  TASTE  FOR  PHYSICAL  GRATIFICATIONS  IS  UNITED 
IN  AMERICA  TO  LOVE  OF  FREEDOM  AND  ATTENTION  TO 
PUBLIC   AFFAIRS. 

WHEN  a  democratic  state  turns  to  absolute  mon- 
arcliy,  the  activity  which  was  before  directed  to 
pubhc  and  to  private  affairs  is  all  at  once  centred  upon  the 
latter :  the  immediate  consequence  is,  for  some  time,  great 
physical  prosperity ;  but  this  impulse  soon  slackens,  and  the 
amount  of  productive  industry  is  checked.  I  know  not  if 
a  single  trading  or  manufacturing  people  can  be  cited,  from 
the  Tyrians  down  to  the  Florentines  and  the  English,  who 
were  not  a  free  people  also.  There  is  therefore  a  close 
bond  and  necessary  relation  between  these  two  elements,  — 
freedom  and  productive  industry. 

This  proposition  is  generally  true  of  all  nations,  but  es- 
pecially of  democratic  nations.  I  have  already  shown  that 
men  who  live  in  ages  of  equality  continually  require  to  form 
associations  in  order  to  procure  the  things  they  covet ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  shown  how  great  political  free- 
dom improves  and  diffuses  the  art  of  association.  Free- 
dom in  these  ages  is  therefore  especially  favorable  to  the 
production  of  wealth  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive,  that 
des]3otism  is  especially  adverse  to  the  same  result. 

The  nature  of  despotic  power  in  democratic  ages  is  not 
to  be  fierce  or  cruel,  but  minute  and  meddling.  Despotism 
of  this  kind,  though  it  does  not  trample  on  humanity,  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  genius  of  commerce  and  the  pur- 
suits of  industry. 
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Thus,  the  men  of  democratic  times  require  to  be  free  in 
order  more  readily  to  procure  those  pliysical  enjoyments 
for  whicli  they  are  always  longing.  It  sometimes  liapi)enH, 
however,  that  the  excessive  taste  they  conceive  for  these 
same  enjoyments  makes  them  surrender  to  the  first  master 
who  appears.  The  passion  for  worldly  welfare  then  defeats 
itself,  and,  without  their  perceiving  it,  throws  the  object  of 
their  desires  to  a  greater  distance. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  most  dangerous  passage  in  the  history 
of  a  democratic  people.  When  the  taste  for  physical  grat- 
ifications amongst  them  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  their 
education  and  their  experience  of  free  institutions,  the  time 
will  come  when  men  are  carried  awav,  and  lose  all  self- 
restraint,  at  the  sight  of  the  new  possessions  they  are  about 
to  obtain.  In  their  intense  and  exclusive  anxiety  to  make 
a  fortune,  they  lose  sight  of  the  close  connection  which 
exists  between  the  private  fortune  of  each  and  the  pros- 
perity of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  violence  to  such  a 
people  in  order  to  strip  them  of  the  rights  they  enjoy;  they 
themselves  willingly  loosen  their  hold.  The  discharge  of 
political  duties  appears  to  them  to  be  a  troublesome  im- 
pedimv:;nt,  which  diverts  tliem  from  their  occupations  and 
business.  If  they  be  required  to  elect  representatives,  to 
support  the  government  by  personal  service,  to  meet  on 
public  business,  they  think  they  have  no  time,  —  they  can- 
not waste  their  precious  hours  in  useless  engagements : 
such  idle  amusements  are  imsuited  to  serious  men,  who  are 
engaged  with  the  more  invportant  interests  of  life.  These 
people  think  they  are  following  the  principle  of  self-inter- 
est, but  the  idea  they  entertain  of  that  principle  is  a  very 
rude  one  ;  and  the  better  to  look  after  what  they  call  their 
own  business,  they  neglect  tlieir  chief  business,  which  is  to 
remain  their  own  masters. 

As  the  citizens  who  labor  do  not  care  to  attend  to  public 
affairs,  and  as  the  class  which  might  devote  its  leisure  to 
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these  duties  lias  ceased  to  exist,  tlie  yilaee  of  the  rrovom- 
ment  is,  as  it  were,  unfilled.  If,  at  that  eritical  moment, 
some  ahle  and  ambitious  man  "grasps  the  sunreuK;  powci-, 
he  will  find  the  road  to  every  kind  of  usur^»ation  open  be- 
fore him.  If  ho  does  but  attend  for  somo  lime  to  the  '.nnte- 
rial  prosperity  of  tlie  country,  no  mon;  will  bo  dcmamied 
of  him.  Above  all,  he  must  insure  public  tranquillitv  : 
men  who  are  possessed  by  the  passion  for  physical  gratifi- 
cation generally  find  out  that  the  turmoil  of  freedon^  dis- 
turl)s  their  welfare,  before  they  discover  how  freedom 
itself  serves  to  promote  it.  If  the  slightest  rumor  of  pul) 
lie  commotion  intrudes  into  the  petty  pleasures  of  private 
life,  they  are  aroused  and  alarmed  by  it.  The  fear  of 
anarchy  perpetually  haunts  them,  and  they  are  always 
ready  to  flino;  away  their  freedom  at  the  first  disturbance. 

I  readily  admit  that  public  tranquillity  is  a  great  good ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  forget  that  all  nations  have 
been  enslaved  by  being  kept  in  good  order.  Certainly,  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  nations  ought  to  despise  public 
tranquillity  ;  but  that  state  ought  not  to  content  them.  A 
nation  which  asks  roth  in  o;  of  its  c;overnment  but  the  main- 
tenance  of  order  v-.  already  a  slave  at  heart,  —  the  slave  of 
its  own  well-being,  awaiting  but  the  hand  that  will  bind  it. 

By  such  a  nation,  the  despotism  of  faction  is  not  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  the  despotism  of  an  indi\  idual.  When 
the  bulk  of  the  community  are  engrossed  by  private  con- 
cerns, the  smallest  parties  need  not  desj)air  of  getting  the 
upper  hand  in  public  affairs.  At  such  times,  it  is  not  rare 
to  see  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  world,  as  we  see  at  our 
theatres,  a  multitude  represented  by  a  few  players,  who 
alone  speak  in  the  name  of  an  absent  or  inattentive  crowd : 
they  alone  are  in  action,  whilst  all  others  are  stationary ; 
they  regulate  everything  by  their  own  caprice ;  they  change 
the  laws,  and  tyrannize  at  will  over  the  manners  of  the 
country;  and  then  men  wonder  to  see  into  how  small  a 
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number  of  weak  and  worthless  luinds  a  great  people  may 
liill. 

Hitherto,  the  Americans  have  fortunately  escaped  all  the 
perils  which  I  have  just  pointed  out;  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  really  deserving  of  admiration.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  tewer  idle  men  ;ire  to  bo 
met  with  than  in  America,  or  where  all  who  work  are 
more  eager  to  promote  their  own  weltare.  liut  if  the  pas- 
sion of  th(!  Americans  for  ull^'sical  y;ratiflcations  is  vehe- 
ment,  at  least  it  is  not  indiscriminate;  and  reason,  though 
unable  to  restrain  it,  still  tlirecto  its  course. 

An  American  attends  to  his  j)rivat'  'mcerns  as  if  he 
were  alone  in  the  world,  and  the  nt  .ninute  ho  gives 
himself  up  to  the  common  weal  as  it'  lie  had  forgotten 
them.  At  one  time,  he  seems  animated  by  the  most 
selfish  cu[)idity ;  at  another,  by  the  most  lively  patriotism. 
The  human  heart  cannot  be  thus  divided.  The  iidial)ii- 
ants  of  the  United  States  alternately  display  so  strong  and 
so  similar  a  passion  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  their  free- 
dom, that  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  passions  are  united 
and  mingled  in  some  part  of  their  character.  And  indeed, 
the  Americans  believe  their  freedom  to  be  the  best  instru- 
ment and  surest  safeguard  of  their  welfare :  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  one  by  the  other.  They  by  no  means  think 
that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  i)ublic  af- 
fairs ;  they  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  their  chief  busi- 
neas  is  to  secure  for  themselves  a  government  which  will 
allow  them  to  acquire  the  things  they  covet,  and  which 
will  not  debar  them  from  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  those 
possessions  which  they  have  already  acquired. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

HOW    RELIGIOUS    BELIEF    SOMETIMES     TURNS     THE     THOUGHTS 
OF    THE   AMERICANS   TO   IMMATERIAL    PLEASURES. 

IN  tlie  United  States,  on  tlie  seventh  clay  of  every  week, 
the  tradiiiix  and  workino;  hfe  of  the  nation  seems  sus- 
|)ended  ;  all  noises  cease;  a  deep  tranquillity,  say  rather  the 
solemn  calm  of  meditation,  succeeds  the  turmoil  of  the 
week,  and  the  soul  resumes  possession  and  contemplation 
of  itself.  Upon  this  day,  the  marts  of  traffic  are  deserted  ; 
every  member  of  tiie  comnmnity,  accompanied  by  his  chil- 
dren, m)es  to  church,  where  he  listens  to  strange  lanmuiije, 
which  would  seem  unsuited  to  his  ear.  He  is  told  of  the 
countless  evils  caused  by  pride  and  covetousness  ;  he  is  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  checking  his  desires,  of  the  finer 
pleasures  which  belong  to  virtue  alone,  and  of  the  true 
happiness  which  attends  it.  On  his  return  home,  he  does 
not  turn  to  the  ledgers  of  his  business,  but  he  o})ens  the 
book  of  Holy  Scripture ;  there  he  meets  with  sublime  and 
affecting  descriptions  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  of  the  infinite  magnificence  of  the  handiwork  of 
God,  and  of  the  lofty  destinies  of  man,  his  duties,  and  his 
innnortal  privileges. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  American  at  times  steals  an  hour 
from  himself;  and,  laying  aside  for  a  while  the  petty  pas- 
sions which  agitate  his  life,  and  the  ephemeral  interests 
which  engross  it,  he  strays  at  once  into  an  ideal  world, 
where  all  is  great,  eternal,  and  pure. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  the  causes  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  political 
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institutions  of  tlie  Americans  is  attril)utal)U',  and  ivlijiiion 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  proniini-nt  anion^rst  tliem. 
I  am  now  treatinn;  of  tlie  Americans  in  an  individual  ca- 
j)acity,  and  I  a^ain  observe,  that  religion  is  not  less  useful 
to  each  citizen  than  to  the  whole  state.  The  Americans 
show,  by  their  practice,  that  they  teel  the  hiii;li  necessity  of 
impartinii  morality  to  democratic  connnnnities  bv  means 
of  religion.  What  they  thiidv  of  themselves  in  this  respect 
is  a  truth  of  which  every  democratic  nation  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  })ersuaded. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  social  and  political  constitution 
of  a  people  ])redisposes  them  to  adoi)t  certain  doctrines  and 
tastes,  which  afterwards  flourish  without  tlifficultv  amon<jst 
them;  whilst  the  same  causes  may  divert  them  from  cer- 
tain other  opinions  and  jiropensities,  without  any  vohnitary 
effort,  and,  as  it  were,  without  any  distinct  consciousness, 
on  their  part.  The  whole  art  of  the  legislator  is  correctly 
to  discern  beforehand  these  natural  inclinations  of  com- 
munities of  men,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  should 
be  fostered,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  check 
them.  For  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  legislator  differ 
at  different  times ;  only  the  goal  towards  which  the  human 
race  ought  ever  to  be  tending  is  stationary :  the  mejuis  of 
reaching  it  are  perpetually  varied. 

If  I  had  been  born  in  an  aristocratic  age,  in  the  midst  of 
a  nation  where  the  hereditary  wealth  of  some,  and  the  irre- 
mediable penury  of  others,  equally  diverted  men  from  the 
idea  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  held  the  soul,  as  it 
were,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  fixed  on  the  contemplation  of 
another  world,  I  should  then  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  rouse  that  people  to  a  sense  of  their  wants  ;  I  should 
seek  to  discover  more  rapid  and  easy  means  for  satisfying 
the  fresh  desires  which  I  might  have  awakened  ;  and, 
directiR£  llie  most  strenuous  efforts  of 'the  citizens  to 
physical  pursuits,  I  should  endeavor  to  stimulate  them  to 
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promote  tlieir  own  well-being.  If  it  happened  that  some 
men  were  thus  immoderately  incited  to  the  pursuit  of 
rielies,  and  caused  to  display  an  excessive  liking  for  physi- 
cal gratitications,  I  should  not  be  alarmed ;  these  peculiar 
cases  would  soon  disappear  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
whole  comnmnity. 

The  attention  of  the  lemslators  of  democracies  is  called 
to  other  cares.  Give  democratic  nations  education  and 
freedom,  and  leave  them  alone.  They  will  soon  learn  to 
draw  from  this  world  all  >iie  benefits  which  it  can  afibrd  ; 
they  will  inn)rove  each  ot  ihe  useful  arts,  and  will  day  by  day 
render  lite  more  comfortable,  more  convenient,  and  more 
easy.  Their  social  condition  naturally  urges  them  in  this 
direction  ;  I  do  not  fear  that  they  will  slacken  their  course. 

But  whilst  man  takes  delioht  in  this  honest  and  lawful 
pursuit  of  his  own  well-being,  it  is  to  be  ap})rehended  that 
he  may,  in  the  end,  lose  the  use  of  his  sublimest  faculties  ; 
and  that,  whilst  he  is  busied  in  improving  all  around  him, 
he  may  at  length  degrade  himself.  Here,  and  here  only, 
does  the  peril  lie.  It  should  therefore  be  the  unceasing 
object  of  the  legislators  of  democracies,  and  of  all  the  vir- 
tuous and  enlightened  men  who  live  there,  to  raise  the 
souls  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  keep  them  lifted  up  to- 
wards Heaven.  It  is  necessary  that  all  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  future  destinies  of  democratic  society  should 
unite,  and  that  all  should  make  joint  and  continual  efforts 
to  diffuse  the  love  of  the  infinite,  lofty  aspirations,  and  a 
love  of  pleasures  not  of  earth.  If,  amongst  the  opinions 
of  a  democratic  people,  any  of  those  pernicious  theories 
exist  which  tend  to  inculcate  that  all  perishes  with  the 
body,  let  men  by  whom  such  theories  are  professed  be 
marked  as  the  natural  foes  of  the  whole  people. 

The  materialists  are  offensive  to  me  in  many  respects  ; 
their  doctrines  I  hold  to  be  pernicious,  and  I  am  disgusted 
at  their  arrogance.     If  their  system  could  be  of  any  utility 
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to  man,  It  would  seem  to  be  by  givinrr  him  a  modest  opin- 
ion of  liimself :  but  tliese  reasoners  show  that  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  when  they  think  they  have  sai(1  enouy;!!  to  prove  that 
they  arc  brutes,  they  appear  as  proud  as  it'  tliey  had  de- 
monstrated tliat  tliey  are  gods. 

Muteriahsm  is,  amongst  all  nations,  a  dangerous  disease 
of  the  human  mind  ;  but  it  is  more  es})ecially  to  he  dreaded 
amongst  a  democratic  peo[)le,  because  it  readily  amalga- 
mates with  that  vice  which  is  most  familiar  to  the  heart 
inuler  such  circumstances.  Democracy  encouragi's  a  taste 
ior  physical  gratification  :  this  taste,  if  it  become  excessive, 
soon  disposes  men  to  believe  that  all  is  matter  only  ;  and 
materialism,  in  its  turn,  hurries  them  on  witii  mad  impa- 
tience to  these  same  deliy;hts :  such  is  the  fatal  circle  within 
which  democratic  nations  are  driven  round.  It  were  well 
that  they  should  see  the  danger,  and  hold  back. 

Most  religions  are  only  general,  simple,  and  ])ractical 
means  of  teaching  men  the  doctrine  of  the  inunortality  of 
the  soul.  That  is  the  greatest  beneht  which  a  democratic 
people  derives  from  its  belief,  and  hence  belief  is  more 
necessary  to  such  a  people  than  to  all  others.  When, 
therefore,  any  religion  has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  a  de- 
mocracy, beware  that  you  do  not  disturb  it ;  but  rather 
watch  it  carefully,  as  the  most  precious  becpiest  of  aristo- 
cratic ages.  Seek  not  to  supersede  the  old  religious  opin- 
ions of  men  by  new  ones,  lest  in  the  passage  from  one 
faith  to  another,  the  soul  being  left  for  a  while  stripped  of 
all  belief  the  love  of  i)hysical  gratifications  should  grow 
upon  it,  and  fill  it  wholly. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  assuredly  not  more 
rational  than  that  of  materialism  ;  nevertheless,  if  it  were 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  democracy  should  choose  one 
of  the  two,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the  com- 
munity would  run  less  risk  of  being  brutalized  by  believing 
that  the  soul  of  man  will  pass  into  the  carcass  of  a  bog, 
than  by  believing  that  the  soul  of  man  i3  nothing  at  all. 
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The  lu'lief  in  a  su])C'r.semial  and  immortal  j>rinc'i[)le,  united 
for  a  time  to  matter,  is  so  indispensable  to  man's  ^^reatness, 
that  its  effects  are  striking,  even  when  it  is  not  united  to  the 
doctrine  of  future  reward  and  punishment,  or  even  when 
it  teaches  no  more  than  that,  after  death,  the  di\ine  princi- 
j)le  contained  in  man  is  absorbed  in  the  Deity,  or  trans- 
ferred to  animate  the  frame  of  some  other  creature.  Men 
holding  so  im})erfect  a  belief  will  still  (ttiiisider  the  body  as 
the  secondary  and  inferior  portion  of  th^ir  nature,  and  will 
desjtise  it  even  whilst  they  yield  to  its  influence;  whereas 
they  have  a  natural  esteem  and  secret  admiration  for  the 
innnaterial  part  of  man,  even  thouoh  they  sometimes  refuse 
to  submit  to  its  authority.  That  is  enough  to  give  a  lofty 
cast  to  their  o})inions  and  their  tastes,  and  to  bid  them  tend, 
with  no  interested  motive,  and  as  it  were  by  impulse,  to 
pure  feelings  and  elevated  thoughts. 

It  is  not  certain  that  Socrates  and  his  followers  had  any 
fixed  opinions  as  to  what  would  befall  man  hereafter  ;  but 
the  sole  point  of  belief  which  they  did  firmly  maintain  — 
that  the  soul  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  body,  and 
survives  it —  was  enough  to  give  the  Platonic  philosophy 
that  sublime  aspiration  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  works  of  Plato,  that  many  philosoph- 
ical writers,  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  professed 
materialism.  These  writers  have  not  reached  us,  or  have 
reached  us  in  mere  fragments.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  almost  all  ages  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  most 
famous  minds  in  literature  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy.  The  instinct  and  the  taste  of  the 
Imman  race  maintain  those  doctrines ;  they  save  them 
oftentimes  in  spite  of  men  themselves,  and  raise  the  names 
of  their  defenders  above  the  tide  of  time.  It  must  not, 
then,  be  supposed  that,  at  any  period,  or  under  any  politi- 
cal condition,  the  passion  for  physical  gratifications,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  superinduced  by  that  passion,  can  ever 
content  a  whole  people.     The  heart  of  man  is  of  a  larger 
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mould  ;  it  can  at  once  comprise  a  taste  for  the  possessions 
of  earth,  and  tlie  love  of  those  of  Heaven:  at  times,  it  may 
seem  to  clinn;  devotedly  to  the  one,  but  it  will  never  bo  long 
•without  thinkinji  of  the  other. 

If  it  be  easy  to  set-  that  it  is  more  ])articularly  important 
in  democratic  ages  that  spiritual  o])inions  should  prevail,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  bv  what  means  tho'^e  who  n;overn  demo- 
cratic  nations  may  make  them  ])redominate.  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  the  })rosperity,  any  more  than  in  the  durability, 
of  ofhcial  philosoj)hies  ;  and  as  to  state  ndigions,  I  have 
always  held  that,  if  they  be  sometimes  of  momentary  ser- 
vice to  the  interests  of  political  })()wer,  they  always,  sooner 
or  later,  become  fiital  to  the  Church.  Nor  do  I  a<iree  with 
those  Avho  think  that,  to  I'aise  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
jieople,  and  to  make  them  do  honor  to  her  spiritual  doc- 
trines, it  is  desirable  indirectly  to  give  her  ministers  a  j)olit- 
ical  influence  which  the  laws  deny  them.  I  am  so  nuich 
alive  to  the  almost  inevitable  dauiicrs  which  beset  religious 
belief  whenever  the  clergy  take  [)art  in  public  affairs,  and 
I  am  so  convinced  that  Christiauitv  must  be  maintained  at 
any  cost  in  the  bosom  of  modern  democracies,  that  I  had 
rather  shut  up  the  priesthood  within  the  sanctuary,  than 
allow  them  to  step  beyond  it. 

What  means  then  remain  in  the  hands  of  constituted  au- 
thorities to  bring  men  back  to  spiritual  opinions,  or  to  hold 
them  fast  to  the  religion  by  which  those  opinions  are  sug- 
gested ? 

My  answer  will  do  me  harm  in  the  eyes  of  politicians. 
I  believe  that  the  sole  effectual  means  which  governments 
can  employ,  in  order  to  have  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  duly  respected,  is  ever  to  act  as  if  they 
believed  in  it  themselves ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  only  bv 
scrupulous  conformity  to  religious  morality  in  great  affairs, 
that  they  can  hope  to  teach  the  community  at  large  to 
know,  to  love,  and  to  observe  it  in  the  lesser  concerns  of  life. 
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HOW  excp:ssive  cakh  for  worldly  welfare  may  impair 

THAT    WELFARE. 
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THERE  is  a  closer  tie  tlian  is  commonly  supposed  be- 
tween the  improvement  of  the  soul  and  the  anieliora- 
tion  of  what  belongs  to  the  body.  Man  may  leave  these 
two  things  a])art,  and  consider  each  of  them  alternately ; 
but  he  cannot  sever  them  entu'ely  without  at  last  losing 
sight  of  both. 

The  beasts  have  the  same  senses  as  ourselves,  and  very 
nearly  the  same  appetites.  We  have  no  sensual  passions 
which  are  not  conunon  to  our  race  and  theirs,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the  germ,  in  a  dog  as  well 
as  in  a  man.  Whence  is  it,  then,  that  the  animals  can 
only  provide  for  their  first  and  lowest  wants,  whereas  we 
can  infinitely  vary  and  endlessly  increase  our  enjoyments? 

We  are  superior  to  the  beasts  in  this,  that  we  use  our 
souls  to  find  out  those  material  benefits  to  which  they  are 
only  led  by  instinct.  In  man,  the  angel  teaches  the  brute 
the  art  of  satisfying  its  desires.  It  is  because  man  is  ca- 
pable of  rising  above  the  things  of  the  body,  and  of  con- 
temning life  itself,  of  which  the  beasts  have  not  the  least 
notion,  that  he  can  multiply  these  same  goods  of  the  body 
to  a  degree  which  the  inferior  races  cannot  conceive  of. 

Whatever  elevates,  enlarges,  and  expands  the  soul,  ren- 
ders it  more  capable  of  succeeding  in  those  very  under- 
takings which  concern  it  not.  Whatever,  on  the  other 
hand,  enervates  or  lowers  it,  weakens  it  for  all  purposes, 
the  chief  as  well  as  the  least,  and  threatens  to  render  it 
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almost  equally  impotent  for  both.  Hence  the  soul  must 
remain  <:reat  and  stron*;;,  though  it  were  only  to  devote  its 
strenixth  and  greatness  from  time  to  time  to  tlie  servici'  of 
the  hodv.  If  men  were  ever  to  coiitent  tlieinselves  with 
material  objects,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  lose  by  de- 
grees the  art  of  producing  them  ;  and  they  would  enjoy 
them  in  the  end,  like  the  brutes,  without  discernment  and 
without  imj)rovement. 
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now,  WHKN  CONDITIONS  AHK  EQUAL  AND  SCKPTICISM  IS  RIFE, 
IT  IS  I.MI'OIMANT  TO  DIIJKCT  HUMAN  ACTIONS  TO  DISTANT 
OlUKCrS. 

1\  iiiii's  of  tiiitli,  tlio  final  aim  of  lift'  is  placi^d  beyond  lif'o. 
The  nu'U  of  tiiosc  aires,  tlierefore,  iiatui'allv  and  almost 
involuntai'ily,  accnstom  themselves  to  fix  their  oaze  for 
many  years  cm  some  immovalde  object,  towards  which 
they  are  e<mstantlv  tending- ;  and  they  learn  l»v  insensible 
deirrees  to  n-jiress  a  mnltitiido  of  j)etty  passing  desires,  in 
order  to  be  the  better  able  to  content  that  o;reat  and  lasting 
desire  which  ])ossesses  them.  When  these  same  men  en- 
iiaiie  in  the  affairs  of  this  Avorld,  the  same  habits  may  1)0 
traced  in  their  condnct.  They  arc  apt  to  set  u[)  some 
y;eneral  and  certain  aim  and  end  to  their  actions  here  be- 
low,  towards  which  all  their  efforts  are  directed :  they  do 
not  tnrn  from  day  to  day  to  chase  some  novel  object  of 
desire,  but  they  have  settled  designs  which  they  are  never 
Aveary  of  })nrsuing. 

This  ex|>lains  why  religions  nations  have  so  often  achieved 
such  lasting  residts :  for  whilst  they  were  thinking  only  of 
the  other  world,  they  had  found  out  the  o;reat  secret  of  sue- 
cess  in  this.  Reliiiions  give  men  a  general  habit  of  con- 
ducting  themselves  with  a  view  to  futurity :  in  this  respect, 
they  are  not  less  useful  to  happiness  in  this  life  than  to 
felicity  hereafter ;  and  this  is  one  of  their  chief  political 
characteristics. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  faith  grows  dim,  the 
range  of  man's  sight  is  circumscribed,  as  if  the  end  and 
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iiiin  of  huinan  actions  appearu*!  every  ilay  ti»  hi-  more  witli- 
iii  liis  n-acli.  Wli(.'ii  nu'ti  have  i)iu'i'  allowed  tlieinselves 
to  think  no  more  (tf  what  is  t(i  heliill  them  after  life,  they 
readily  lai)se  into  that  complete  and  brutal  inditlen-nce  to 
futurity  which  is  l»ut  too  conformahle  to  sonu'  jtropi-nsities 
of  mankind.  As  soun  as  they  havi'  lost  the  habit  (»f  placing 
their  chief  hopes  uj)on  remote  events,  they  naturally  seek 
to  gratify  without  delay  their  smallest  desires ;  and  no 
sooner  do  they  despair  of  living;  forevei*,  than  thi'V  an*  dis- 
iposed  to  act  as  if  thev  were  to  exist  but  for  a  sinirle  dav. 
Jn  sceptical  ages,  it  is  always  therefore  to  lu'  feared,  that 
men  mav  perpetuallv  iiive  wav  to  their  dailv  casual  de- 
sires;  and  that,  whollv  renouncinii-  whate\i'r  cannot  be 
ac(|uire(l  without  protracted  effort,  they  may  establish  noth- 
ing gri'at,  permanent,  and  calm. 

If  the  social  condition  of  a  ])i'oj)le,  under  these  eii'cum- 
stances,  becomes  democratic,  the  danger  which  1  hei-e  point 
out  is  thereby  increased.  When  every  one  is  c-onstantly 
striving  to  cliange  his  })osition  ;  when  an  immense  lii'ld  for 
competition  is  thrown  open  to  all  ;  when  wealth  is  amassed 
ur  dissipated  in  the  sliortest  possible  space  of  time  amidst 
the  turmoil  of  democracy,  —  visions  of  sudden  and  easy 
fortunes,  of  great  possessions  easily  won  and  lost,  of  chance 
under  all  its  forms,  liaunt  the  mind.  The  instability  of 
society  itself  fosters  the  natural  instability  of  man's  desires. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perpetual  fluctuations  of  his  lot,  the 
present  grows  upon  liis  mind,  until  it  conceals  futurity  from 
his  sight,  and  his  looks  go  no  further  than  the  morrow. 

In  those  countries  in  which,  unhappily,  irreligion  and  de- 
mocracy coexist,  philosophers  and  those  in  power  ought  to 
be  alway;.  striving  to  place  the  objects  of  human  actions  far 
beyond  man's  immediate  range.  Adapting  himself  to  the 
spirit  of  his  country  and  his  age,  the  moralist  must  learn 
to  vindicate  his  principles  in  that  position.  He  must  con- 
stantly endeavor  to  show  his  contemporaries,  that,  even  in 
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tlic  midst  of  the  pcrpctiial  ('oiiuiiotion  iiioiiixl  tlicui,  it  is 
easier  than  they  think  to  (Conceive  and  to  execute  jirotraeti-tl 
un(U'rtakin;;s.  lit-  nmst  teach  tlieiii  that,  ahhou^^h  tlie  as- 
pect of  Miaiikind  may  have  cliaii^ed,  tlie  iiu-tliods  hy  wliich 
men  may  providi'  tor  their  jn'osju'rity  in  tiiis  world  are  still 
the  same;  and  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  only  hy  resisting  a  thousand  jx'tty  sclHsh 
passions  of  the  hour,  that  the  <^i'neral  and  uiujuenehahlo 
j)assion  tor  hajn)iness  can  ho  satistied. 

The  task  ot'tiiose  in  power  is  not  less  clearly  marked  out. 
At  all  times  it  is  important  that  those  who  <j;overn  nations 
bhould  act  with  a  view  to  the  future:  hut  this  is  even  more 
necessary  in  democratic  and  sceptical  ages  than  in  any 
others.  By  acting  tims,  the  leading  men  of  democracies 
not  only  make  puhlic  ati'airs  prosj)erous,  hut  they  also  teach 
private  individuals,  hy  their  example,  the  art  of  managing 
their  private  concerns. 

Above  all,  they  must  strive  as  mucli  as  possible  to  banish 
chance  from  the  spljere  of  i»olities.  The  sudden  and  unde- 
served promotion  of  a  courtier  ])roduces  oidy  a  transient 
impression  in  an  aristocratic  country,  because  the  aggregate 
institutions  and  oj)inions  of  the  nation  habitually  compel 
men  to  advance  slowly  in  tracks  which  they  cannot  get  out 
of.  But  nothing  is  more  })erniciou.s  than  similar  instances 
of  favor  exhibited  to  a  democratic  people :  they  give  the 
last  impulse  to  the  public  mind  in  a  direction  where  every- 
thing hurries  it  onwards.  At  times  of  scepticism  and 
equality  more  es})ecially,  the  favor  of  the  people  or  of  the 
prince,  which  chance  may  confer  or  chance  withhold,  ought 
never  to  stand  in  lieu  of  attainments  or  services.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  every  advancement  should  there  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  some  etfort ;  so  that  no  greatness  should  be  of 
too  easy  acquirement,  and  that  ambition  should  be  obliged 
to  fix  its  gaze  long  upon  an  object  before  it  is  gratified. 

Governments  must  apply  themselves  to  restore  to  men 
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that  love  of  tlu'  future  with  wliicli   rcll^^ion  and  tlu'  state 


ithout 


sayuiij  so, 


of  socu'ty  no  loii^^cr  insjinv  tlu'in  ;  and,  w  i 

tliry  must  practically  teach  tlic  coiMUiu?iity  "lay  l)y  day  that 

wcaltli,  tiunc,  and  jxjwcr  arc   tlic  rewards  of  lahor  ;   that 

greut  success  stands  at  the  utnu)st  raii^e  of  h»n<;  desires, 

antl  tliat  tlierc  is  nothiuj^  lasting  hut  wliat  is  ohtained  i)y 

toil. 

Wiu'n  men  have  accustomed  themsrives  to  foresee  from 
atar  what  is  likely  to  lu'tidl  them  in  the  world,  and  to  fei'd 
u|»on  hopes,  they  can  hardly  confine  their  minds  within 
the  pri'cise  limits  of  life,  and  they  are  n-adv  to  hreak  tlii' 
houndarv,  and  cast  their  looks  lH'v»)nd.  I  do  not  douht  that, 
hy  traininji  the  memhv'rs  of  a  comnninity  to  think  of  their 
future  ccmdition   in   this  world,   thev  would   he   iiraduallv 


d 


dv  h 


and  unconsciouslv  Itrouy-Jit  nearer  to  reli<j;ious  convictions. 
Thus,  the  means  which  allow  men,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
to  go  without  religion,  are  perhaps,  after  all,  the  oidy  means 
we  still  possess  for  hringing  mankind  back,  by  a  long  and 
roundabout  path,  to  a  state  of  faith. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

WHY   AMONGST   THE    AMERICANS    ALL    HONEST    CALLINGS    ARE 
CONSIDERED   HONORABLE. 

AMONGST  a  democratic  people,  where  there  is  no 
hereditary  Aveahh,  every  man  Avorks  to  earn  a  hvino', 
or  has  worked,  or  is  horn  of  parents  wlio  have  worked. 
The  notion  of  labor  is  therefore  presented  to  the  mind,  on 
every*  side,  as  the  necessary,  natural,  and  honest  condition 
of  human  existence.  Not  only  is  labor  not  dishonorable 
amongst  such  a  people,  but  it  is  held  in  honor :  the  preju- 
dice is  not  against  it,  but  in  its  favor.  In  the  United  States, 
a  wealthy  man  thinks  that  he  owes  it  to  public  opinion  to 
devote  his  leisure  to  some  kind  of  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuit,  or  to  public  business.  He  would  think  himself  in 
bad  repute  if  he  employed  his  life  solely  in  living.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  this  obligation  to  work,  that  so 
many  rich  Americans  come  to  Europe,  where  they  find 
some  scattered  remains  of  aristocratic  society,  amongst 
whom  idleness  is  still  held  in  honor. 

Equality  of  conditions  not  only  ennobles  the  notion  of 
labor,  but  it  raises  the  notion  of  labor  as  a  source  of 
profit. 

In  aristocracies,  it  is  not  exactly  labor  that  is  despised, 
but  labor  with  a  view  to  profit.  Labor  is  honorable  in 
itself,  when  it  is  undertaken  at  the  bidding  of  ambition  or 
virtue.  Yet,  in  aristocratic  society,  it  constantly  happens 
that  he  who  works  for  honor  is  not  insensible  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  profit.  But  these  two  desires  only  intermingle  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul:  he  cr  refully  hides  from  every  eye 
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the  point  at  which  they  join  ;  he  would  tain  conceal  it  from 
himself.  In  aristocratic  countries  there  are  few  pulilic  offi- 
cers who  do  not  affect  to  serve  their  country  without  inter- 
ested motives.  Their  salary  is  an  incident  of  which  they 
tliink  but  little,  and  t)f  whicli  thev  always  affect  not  to  think 
at  all.  Thus  the  notion  of  })rotit  is  kept  distinct  from  that 
of  labor  ;  however  they  may  be  united  in  point  of  fact, 
they  are  not  thought  of  tonether. 

In  democratic  conununities  these  two  notions  are,  on  the 
contrary,  always  palpably  united.  As  the  desire  of  well- 
beiuii;  is  universal,  as  fortunes  are  slender  or  ffuctuatiuii, 
as  every  one  wants  either  to  increase  his  own  resources 
or  to  provide  fresh  ones  for  his  progeny,  men  clearly  see 
that  it  is  profit  which,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  partially,  leads 
them  to  work.  Even  those  who  are  principally  actuati'd 
by  the  love  of  fame  are  necessarily  made  familiar  with  the 
thought  that  they  are  not  exclusively  actuated  by  that  mo- 
tive ;  and  they  discover  that  the  desire  of  gettinii;  a  living 
is  mingled  in  tlieir  minds  with  the  desire  of  making  life 
illustrious. 

As  soon  as,  on  the  one  hand,  labor  is  held  by  the  whole 
community  to  be  an  honorable  necessity  of  man's  condition, 
—  and,  on  the  other,  ?.s  soon  as  labor  is  always  ostensibly 
performed,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  j)ur})Ose  of  earning 
remuneration,  —  the  immense  interval  which  se})arated  dif- 
ferent callings  in  aristocratic  societies  disap})ears.  If  all 
are  not  alike,  all  at  least  have  one  feature  in  common.  No 
profession  exists  in  which  men  do  not  work  for  money  ; 
and  the  remuneration  which  is  common  to  them  all  o-ives 
them  all  an  air  of  resemblance. 

This  serves  to  explain  the  opinions  which  the  Americans 
entertain  with  respect  to  different  callings.  In  America, 
no  one  is  degraded  because  he  works,  for  every  one  about 
him  works  also ;  nor  is  any  one  humiliated  by  the  notion 
of  receiving  pay,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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also  works  for  pay.  He  is  paid  for  commanding,  other 
men  for  obeying  orders.  In  the  United  States,  professions 
are  more  or  less  laborious,  more  or  less  profitable ;  but  they 
are  never  either  high  or  low :  every  honest  calling  is  hon- 
orable. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


WHAT   CAUSES  ALMOST   ALL   AMERICANS   TO   FOLLOW  INDUS- 
TRIAL  CALLINGS. 


AGRICULTURE  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  iiseftil  arts, 
that  which  improves  most  slowly  amongst  democratic 
nations.  Frequently,  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  station- 
ary, because  other  arts  are  making  rapid  strides  towards 
j)ert'ection.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  tastes  and 
habits  which  the  equality  of  condition  produces  naturally 
lead  men  to  commercial  and  industrial  occupations.  ' 

Suppose  an  active,  enlightened,  and  free  man,  enjoying 
a  competency,  but  full  of  desires  :  he  is  too  poor  to  live  in 
idleness ;  he  is  rich  enough  to  feel  himself  protected  from 
the  immediate  fear  of  want,  and  he  thinks  how  he  can  bet- 
ter his  condition.  This  man  has  conceived  a  taste  for 
physical  gratifications,  which  thousands  of  his  fellow-men 
indulge  in  around  him ;  he  has  himself  begun  to  enjoy  these 
pleasures,  and  he  is  eager  to  increase  his  means  of  satisfy- 
ing these  tastes  more  completely.  But  life  is  slipping  away, 
time  is  urgent ;  —  to  what  is  he  to  turn  ?  The  cultivation 
of  the  ground  promises  an  almost  certain  result  to  his  exer- 
tions, but  a  slow  one ;  men  are  not  enriched  by  it  without 
patience  and  toll.  Agriculture  is  therefore  only  suited  to 
those  who  have  already  large  superfluous  wealth,  or  to  those 
whose  penury  bids  them  only  seek  a  bare  subsistence.  The 
choice  of  such  a  man  as  we  have  supposed  is  soon  made  ; 
he  sells  his  plot  of  ground,  leaves  his  dwelling,  and  embarks 
in  some  hazardous  but  lucrative  calling. 

Democratic  communities  abound  in  men  of  this  kind  j 
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and,  in  proportion  as  tlio  equality  of  conditions  bccomos 
greater,  tlieir  multitude  increases.  Thus,  democracy  not 
only  swells  the  number  of  working-men,  but  it  leads  men 
to  prefer  one  kind  of  labor  to  another ;  and,  whilst  it  di- 
verts them  from  ao-riculture,  it  encourages  their  taste  for 
commerce  and  manufactures.* 

This  spirit  may  be  observed  even  amongst  the  richest 
members  of  the  community.  In  democratic  countries,  how- 
ever opulent  a  man  is  supposed  to  be,  he  is  almost  always 
discontented  with  his  fortune,  because  he  finds  that  he  is 
less  rich  than  his  father  was,  and  he  fears  that  his  sons  will 
be  less  rich  than  himself  Most  rich  men  in  democracies 
are  therefore  constantly  haunted  by  the  desire  of  obtaining 
wealth,  and  thev  naturallv  turn  their  attention  to  trade  and 
manufactures,  which  appear  to  offer  the  readiest  and  most 
efficient  means  of  success.  In  this  respect,  they  share  the 
instincts  of  the  poor  without  feeling  the  same  necessities  ; 
say,  rather,  they  feel  the  most  imperious  of  all  necessities, 
that  of  not  sinking  in  the  world. 

In  aristocracies,  the  rich  are  at  the  same  time  the  govern- 
ing power.  The  attention  which  they  unceasingly  devote 
to  important  public  affairs  diverts  them  from  the  lesser  cares 

*  It  has  ol'tcn  been  remarked,  that  mamifacturers  atul  mereaiitile  men  are 
inordinately  addicted  to  jihysieal  ^^ratilieations,  and  this  has  been  attributed 
to  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  l)ut  that  is,  I  appreiiend,  to  tal^e  the  eflcct 
for  the  cause.  Tlie  taste  for  physical  gratifications  is  not  imparted  to  men 
by  commerce  or  manufactures,  but  it  is  rather  tliis  taste  wliich  leads  men  to 
embark  in  commerce  and  maiuifactures,  ns  a  means  by  whidi  they  hope  to 
satisfy  themselves  more  promptly  and  more  completely.  If  commerce  and 
maimfaeturcs  increase  the  desire  of  well-beinfj,  it  is  because  every  ])assiou 
gathei's  strength  in  proportion  us  it  is  cultivated,  and  is  iucretuied  by  all  the 
efforts  made  to  satiate  it.  All  the  causes  which  make  the  love  of  worldly 
welfare  predominate  in  the  heart  of  man,  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  manufactures.  Equality  of  conditions  is  one  of  those 
causes ;  it  encourages  trade,  not  directly,  by  giving  men  a  taste  for  business, 
but  indirectly,  by  strengthening  and  expanding  in  their  minds  a  taste  for 
prosperity. 
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which  traflc  ami  manufactures  demand.  But  if  an  indi- 
vidual happens  to  turn  his  attention  to  Inisincs,  the  will  of 
the  hody  to  which  he  belongs  will  immediately  prevent  him 
from  ]>ursuing  it ;  fn',  however  men  may  declaim  against 
the  rule  of  numbers,  they  cannot  wholly  esca])e  it  ;  and 
even  amongst  those  aristocratic  \)odies  Avhich  most  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  national 
majority,  a  private  majority  is  formed  which  governs  the 


rest 
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In   democratic   countries,   where   money  does    not   lead 
those  who  possess  it  to  political  power,  but  often  removes 

*  Some  aristocracies,  however,  have  devoted  themselves  eaperly  to  com- 
merce, and  have  cultivated  manufactures  with  success.  The  history  of  the 
world  furnishes  several  conspicuous  examples.  But,  jrenerally  sj)cakinjj:,  the 
aristocratic  jjrincijjle  is  not  favorable  to  the  {growth  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Moneyed  aristocracies  are  the  only  excei)tion  to  the  nilc.  Amonji^st 
such  aristocracies,  there  arc  liardly  any  desires  which  do  not  require  wealth 
to  satisfy  them  ;  the  love  of  ridies  hcconies,  so  to  speak,  the  lii^rli  road  of 
Inmian  passions,  which  is  crossed  l)y  or  connected  with  all  lesser  tracks. 
The  love  of  money  and  the  thirst  for  that  distinction  whidi  attaches  to 
jiuwer,  arc  then  so  closely  intermixed  in  the  same  souls,  that  it  becomes 
diihrult  to  discover  whether  men  jxrow  covetous  from  ambition,  or  whether 
they  are  ambitious  from  covetousness.  This  is  the  case  in  Entrland,  where 
men  seek  to  get  rich  in  oriler  to  arrive  at  distinction,  and  seek  distinctions 
as  a  manifestation  of  their  wealth.  Tiie  mind  is  then  seized  by  both  ends, 
and  hurried  into  trade  and  manufactures,  which  are  the  shortest  roads  that 
lead  to  opulence. 

This,  however,  strikes  me  as  an  exceptional  and  transitory  circumstance. 
When  wealth  is  become  the  only  symbol  of  aristocracy,  it  is  very  difTicult 
for  the  wealthy  to  maintain  sole  possession  of  political  power,  to  the  exclu- 
Bion  of  all  other  men.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  and  pure  democracy  are 
the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  political  state  of  nations  :  between  them 
moneyed  aristocracy  finds  its  place.  The  latter  approximates  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  birth  by  conferrin<;  great  privileges  on  a  small  number  of  persons ; 
it  so  fiir  belongs  to  the  democratic  element,  that  these  privileges  may  be 
successively  acquired  by  all.  It  frequently  forms  a  natural  transition  be- 
tween these  two  conditions  of  society,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
closes  the  reign  of  aristocratic  institutions,  or  whether  it  already  opens  the 
new  era  of  democracy. 
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thorn  from  It,  the  rich  do  not  know  how  to  spond  their 
leisure.  They  are  driven  into  active  life  by  the  inquietude 
and  the  greatness  of  their  desires,  by  the  extent  of  their 
resources,  and  by  the  taste  for  what  is  extraordinary,  which 
is  almost  always  felt  by  those  who  rise,  by  whatsoever 
means,  above  the  crowd.  Trade  is  the  only  road  open  to 
them.  In  democracies,  nothing  is  more  great  or  more  bril- 
liant than  commerce :  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  fills  the  imacination  of  the  multitude  ;  all  enerjxetic 
passions  arc  directed  towards  it.  Neither  their  own  preju- 
dices nor  those  of  anybody  else  can  prevent  the  rich  from 
devoting  themselves  to  it.  The  wealthy  members  of  de- 
mocracies never  form  a  body  which  has  manners  and  regu- 
lations of  its  own  ;  the  opinions  peculiar  to  their  class  do 
not  restrain  them,  and  the  common  opinions  of  their  coun- 
try urge  them  on.  Moreover,  as  all  the  large  fortunes 
which  are  found  in  a  democratic  community  are  of  com- 
mercial growth,  many  generations  must  succeed  each  other 
before  their  possessors  can  have  entirely  laid  aside  their 
habits  of  business. 

Circumscribed  within  the  narrow  space  which  politics 
leave  them,  rich  men  in  democracies  eagerly  embark  in 
commercial  enterprise :  there  they  can  extend  and  employ 
their  natural  advantages  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  even  by  the 
boldness  and  the  magnitude  of  their  industrial  speculations 
that  we  may  measure  the  slight  esteem  in  which  produc- 
tive industry  would  have  been  held  by  them,  if  they  had 
been  born  amidst  an  aristocracy. 

A  similar  observat'on  is  likewise  applicable  to  all  men 
living  in  democracies,  whether  they  be  poor  or  rich.  Those 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  democratic  fluctuations  have  al- 
ways before  their  eyes  the  image  of  chance ;  and  they  end 
by  liking  all  undertakings  in  which  chance  plays  a  part. 
They  are  therefore  all  led  to  engage  in  commerce,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  profit  it  holds  out  to  them,  but  for 
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the  love  of  the  constant  excitement  occasioned  hv  tliat 
pursuit. 

The  United  States  of  America  have  onlv  hoen  emanci- 
pated  for  half  a  century  from  the  state  of  colonial  (lej)en- 
dence  in  which  they  stood  to  Great  Britain:  the  mmiher 
of  large  fortunes  there  is  small,  and  capital  is  still  scarce. 
Yet  no  j)eo])le  in  the  world  have  made  sucli  rai)id  j)r()«j;ress 
in  trade  and  manufactures  as  the  Americans :  tlu-v  coiisti- 
tute  at  the  present  day  the  second  maritime  nation  in  the 
world  ;  and  althouch  their  manufactures  have  to  strn<:n;k' 
with  almost  insurmountable  natural  impediments,  they  are 
not  prevented  from  making  great   and  daily  advances. 

In  the  United  States,  the  m-eatest  undertakinn-s  and 
speculations  are  executed  without  difficulty,  because  the 
whole  population  are  engaged  in  productive  indiistry,  and 
because  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  opulent  members 
of  the  commonwealth  are  ready  to  combine  their  eiforts 
for  these  purposes.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  stranger  is 
constantly  amazed  by  the  immense  public  works  executed 
by  a  nation  which  contains,  so  to  speak,  no  rich  men.  The 
Americans  arrived  but  as  yesterday  on  the  territory  which 
they  inhabit,  and  they  have  already  changed  the  whole 
order  of  nature  for  their  own  advantage.  They  have 
joined  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  communicate  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across 
a  continent  of  more  than  five  hundred  leajxues  in  extent 
which  separates  the  two  seas.  The  longest  railroads  which 
have  been  constructed,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  in 
America. 

But  what  most  astonishes  me  in  the  United  States  is  not 
so  much  the  marvellous  grandeur  of  some  undertakings,  as 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  small  ones.  Almost  all  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  combine  some  trade  with  agri- 
culture  ;  most  of  them  make  agriculture  itself  a  trade.  It 
seldom  happens  that  an  American  farmer  settles  for  good 
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u))()!i  tlio  land  which  lie  occnpios :  especially  in  the  districts 
of  tlic  Far  West,  he  hriniTs  land  into  tillage  in  order  to  sell 
it  ai'ain,  and  not  to  farm  it :  he  builds  a  tarm-house  on  the 
speculation,  that,  as  the  state  of  the  country  will  soon  be 
clianircd  by  the  increase  of  population,  a  good  price  may 
be  obtained  for  it. 

livery  year,  a  swarm  of  people  from  the  North  arrive  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  settle  in  the  parts  where  the  cot- 
ton-plant and  the  sugar-cane  grow.  These  men  cultivate 
the  soil  in  order  to  make  it  ])roduce  in  a  few  years  enough 
to  enrich  them  ;  and  they  already  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  may  return  home  to  enjoy  the  competency  thus 
acquired.  Thus  the  Americans  carry  their  business-like 
(pialities  into  agriculture ;  and  their  trading  passions  are 
displayed  in  that,  as  in  their  other  pursuits. 

The  Americans  make  immense  progress  in  productive 
industry,  because  they  all  devote  themselves  to  it  at  once ; 
and  for  this  same  reason,  they  are  exposed  to  unexpected 
and  formidable  embarrassments.  As  they  are  all  engaged 
in  commerce,  their  commercial  affiiirs  are  affected  by  such 
vanous  and  complex  causes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  difficulties  may  arise.  As  they  are  all  more  or  less 
engaged  in  productive  industry,  at  the  least  shock  given  to 
business,  all  private  fortunes  are  put  in  jeopardy  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  state  is  shaken.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
turn of  these  commercial  panics  is  an  endemic  disease  of 
the  democratic  nations  of  our  age.  It  may  be  rendered 
less  dangerous,  but  it  cannot  be  cured  ;  because  it  does  not 
originate  in  accidental  circumstances,  but  m  the  tempera- 
ment of  these  nations. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


HOW    AX    APJSTOCRACY    MAY   RE    CREATED    BY  MANUFACTr'RES. 


I  HAVE  shown  how  democracy  favors  thi  growth  of 
manufiicturos,  and  incro.ises  without  hniit  the  nunihers 
of  tlie  manufacturinji  classes :  we  sliall  now  see  hv  what 
side-road  manufacturers  may  possihly,  in  tlieir  turn,  bring 
men  back  to  aristocracy. 

It  is  acknowledijed,  tliat,  when  a  workman  is  enoao;ed 
every  day  upon  the  same  details,  the  whole  commodity  is 
produced  with  greater  case,  promptitude,  and  economy.  It 
is  likewise  acknowledged,  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
manufactured  goods  is  diffiinished  by  the  extent  of  the 
establishment  in  which  they  are  made,  and  by  the  amount 
of  capital  em})loyed  or  of  credit.  These  truths  had  long 
been  imperfectly  discerned,  but  in  our  time  they  have  been 
demonstrated.  They  have  been  already  applied  to  many 
very  important  kinds  of  manufactures,  and  the  humblest 
will  gradually  be  governed  by  them.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  politics  which  deserves  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator more  closely  than  these  two  new  axioms  of  the  science 
of  manufactures. 

When  a  workman  is  unceasingly  and  exclusively  engaged 
in  the  fabrication  of  one  thing,  he  ultimately  does  his  work 
with  sincrular  dexteritv  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  loses  the 
general  faculty  of  applying  his  mind  to  the  direction  of  the 
work.  He  every  day  becomes  more  adroit  and  less  indus- 
trious ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  workman  improves,  the  man  is  degraded.  What 
can  be  expected  of  a  man  who  has  spent  twenty  years  of 
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his  life  in  rmikinfj  1m'!u1s  for  pins  ?  and  to  wliat  can  tliat 
ini«r)itv  luinian  intclliifcncc,  wliicli  lias  so  often  stirred  tlio 
woi'Id,  lu'  a[H»lied  in  liini,  except  it  hv  to  investigate  tlie 
lu'st  nietliod  of  makin;^  }>ins'  licads?  AVlien  a  workman 
!ias  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  liis  existence  in  tliis 
manner,  liis  tlion^jlits  are  forever  set  upon  tlie  object  of  Ijis 
daily  toil ;  his  hody  has  contracted  certain  fixed  habits, 
which  it  can  never  shake  off':  in  a  word,  he  no  lontjer  be- 
lonjrs  to  himself,  but  to  the  callin<x  which  he  has  chosen. 
It  is  in  vain  that  laws  and  manners  have  been  at  pains  to 
level  all  the  barriers  round  such  a  man,  and  to  open  to  him 
on  every  side  a  thousand  different  })aths  to  fortune ;  a  the- 
ory of  maiuifactnres  more  powerful  than  manners  and  laws 
binds  him  to  a  craft,  and  frecpiently  to  a  spot,  which  he 
camiot  leave :  it  assigns  to  him  a  certain  place  in  society, 
beyond  which  he  cannot  go:  in  the  midst  of  universal 
movement,  it  has  rendered  him  stationary. 

In  proportion  as  the  })rinciple  of  the  division  of  labor  is 
more  extensively  ajiplied,  the  workman  becomes  more 
weak,  more  narrow-minded,  and  more  dependent.  The 
art  advances,  the  artisan  recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
proporti<m  as  it  becomes  more  manifest  that  the  produc- 
tions of  manufactures  are  by  so  much  the  cheaper  and 
better  as  the  manufacture  is  larger,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  educated 
men  come  forward  to  embark  in  manufactures,  which  were 
lieretofore  abandoned  to  poor  or  ignorant  handicraftsmen. 
The  magnitude  of  the  effijrts  required,  and  the  importance 
of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  attract  them.  Thus,  at  the 
very  time  at  which  the  science  of  manufactures  lowers  the 
class  of  workmen,  it  raises  the  class  of  masters. 

While  the  workman  concentrates  his  faculties  more  and 
more  upon  the  study  of  a  single  detail,  the  master  surveys 
an  extensive  whole,  and  the  mind  of  the  latter  is  enlarged 
in  proportion  as  that  of  the  former  is  narrowed.    In  a  short 
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time,  the  one  will  require  nothing  but  physical  stroniftli 
without  intelligence ;  the  other  stands  in  need  of  science, 
and  almost  of  genius,  to  insure  success.  This  man  rcsem- 
hles  more  and  more  the  administrator  of  a  vast  em})ire, — 
that  man,  a  brute. 

The  master  and  the  workman  have  then  here  no  simi- 
larity, and  their  differences  increase  every  day.  They  are 
(»nly  connected  as  the  two  rings  at  the  extremiti«>s  of  a  long 
chain.  lOach  of  them  fills  the  statioti  which  is  made  for 
him,  and  which  he  does  not  leave  :  the  one  is  contiiuially, 
closely,  and  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  other,  and 
seems  as  much  born  to  obey,  as  that  other  is  to  command. 
What  is  this  but  aristocracy  ? 

As  the  conditions  of  men  constituting  the  nation  be- 
come  more  and  more  equal,  the  demand  for  manufactured 
commodities  becomes  more  general  and  extensive  ;  and 
the  cheapness  which  places  these  objects  witliin  the  reach 
of  slender  fortunes  becomes  a  great  element  of  success. 
Hence,  there  are  every  day  more  men  of  great  opulence 
and  education  who  devote  their  wealth  and  knowledge  to 
manufactures ;  and  who  seek,  by  opening  large  establish- 
ments, and  by  a  strict  division  of  labor,  to  meet  the  fresh 
demands  which  are  made  on  all  sides.  Thus,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mass  of  the  nation  turns  to  democracy,  that 
jiarticular  class  which  is  engaged  in  manufactures  becomes 
more  aristocratic.  Men  grow  more  alike  in  the  one,  more 
different  in  the  other ;  and  inequality  increases  in  the  less 
numerous  class,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  decreases  in 
tlie  community.  Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to 
the  bottom,  that  aristocracy  should  naturally  spring  out  of 
the  bosom  of  democracy. 

But  this  kind  of  aristocracy  by  no  means  resembles  those 
kinds  which  preceded  it.  It  will  be  observed  at  once,  that, 
as  it  applies  exclusively  to  manufactures  and  to  some  man- 
ufacturing callings,  it  is  a  monstrous  exception  in  the  gen- 
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cnil  sisjxu't  of  sociL'ty.  Tlio  snmll  aristocratic^  societies, 
wiiicli  are  t'oriiied  by  some  nianuliicturers  in  tlu^  midst  of 
the  immense  democracy  of  our  a;j;e,  coiitaiM,  like  the  jijri'at 
aristocratic  societies  of  former  a^i's,  some  men  vvlio  are 
very  oj)ulent,  and  a  nndtitudi'  wlio  are  wretcliedly  poor. 
The  poor  have  few  means  of  escapin;;  from  their  condition 
and  hecomin;^  rich  ;  but  tlie  rich  are  constantly  becoming 
poor,  or  thiy  ^ive  up  business  wlien  they  liave  realized  a 
fortune.  Thus  the  elements  of  which  the  class  of  the  poor 
is  comjjosed  are  fixed ;  but  the  elenu-nts  of  which  the  class 
of  the  rich  is  com[)(jsed  are  not  so.  To  Ht\y  the  truth, 
tlumgh  there  are  rich  men,  the  class  of  rich  men  does  not 
exist;  for  these  rich  individuals  have  no  feelings  or  pur- 
poses in  conunon,  no  mutual  traditions  or  mutual  hopes ; 
there  are  individuals,  therefore,  but  no  definite  class. 

Not  only  are  the  rich  not  compactly  united  amongst 
themselves,  but  there  is  no  real  bond  between  them  and  the 
poor.  Their  relative  position  is  not  a  permanent  one  ;  they 
are  constantly  drawn  together  or  separated  by  their  inter- 
ests. The  workman  is  generally  dej)endent  on  the  master, 
but  not  on  any  particular  master :  these  two  men  meet  in 
the  factory,  but  know  not  each  other  elsewhere ;  and  whilst 
they  come  into  contact  on  one  point,  they  stand  very  wide 
apart  on  all  others.  The  manufacturer  asks  nothing  of  the 
workman  but  his  labor ;  the  workman  expects  nothing  from 
him  but  his  wages.  The  one  contracts  no  obligation  to 
protect,  nor  the  other  to  defend  ;  and  they  are  not  perma- 
nently connected  either  by  habit  or  duty.  The  aristocracy 
created  by  business  rarely  settles  in  the  midst  of  the  manu- 
facturing population  which  it  directs :  the  object  is  not  to 
govern  that  population,  but  to  use  it.  An  aristocracy  thus 
constituted  can  have  no  great  hold  upon  those  whom  it 
employs ;  and,  even  if  it  succeed  in  retaining  them  at  one 
moment,  they  escape  the  next :  it  knows  not  how  to  will, 
and  it  cannot  act. 
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Tlio  tcM'rltorial  arlstocracv  <^^  fornuT  airt's  was  cither 
IhhiikI  1>v  law,  or  tlioiii'lit  itsrlt  Ijoimd  l)V  usaifc,  to  vtmw 
to  tlio  ri'lii'f  of  its  serviiii^-iiifn,  and  to  ^iiiccur  tlicir  dis- 
trt'sses,  IJjit  tiio  maiuif'a('tiiriii<^  ari-,rocraoy  o(  our  a^c  first 
impoverislics  and  dohascs  tin-  tmnx  who  rrvo  it,  and  then 
ahaii<h)iis  tliom  to  ho  supporti'd  hy  the  cliarity  of  tho  j»ul>- 
lic.  Tliis  is  a  natural  consciiucMico  of  wjjat  has  hoon  said 
hoforo.  lU'twccii  tlio  workman  and  tlio  niasti'r  tiu-ri'  arc 
fri'(|Ut'nt  relations,  hut  no  real  association. 

I  am  of  ojtinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  tiio  manutiicturint^ 
aristocracy  whicli  is  ixrowiiui;  up  under  our  eves  is  one  of 
the  liarsliest  wliich  ever  existed  in  the  world  ;  hut,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  contined  and  least  danj^er- 
ous.  Nevertheless,  tlie  friends  of  (h'lnocracv  should  keep 
their  eyes  anxiously  fixed  in  this  direction  ;  for  if  ever  a 
permanent  inecjuality  of  conditions  and  aristocracy  a<^ain 
penetrate  into  the  world,  it  may  be  jiredictod  that  this  is 
the  gate  by  which  they  will  enter. 
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THIRD    BOOK. 

rNFLUENCE   OF   DEMOCRACY   ON   MANNERS   PROPERLY 

SO    CALLED. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HOW   MANNERS  ARE  SOFTENED  AS  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  BECOME 

MORE   EQUAL. 

WE  perceive  that,  for  several  centuries,  social  condi- 
tions have  tended  to  equality,  and  we  discover  that 
at  the  same  time  the  manners  of  society  have  been  softened. 
Are  these  two  things  merely  contemporaneous,  or  does  any 
secret  link  exist  between  them,  so  that  the  one  cannot  ad- 
vance without  the  other  ?  Several  causes  mpy  concur  to 
render  the  manners  of  a  })eople  less  rude  ;  but,  of  all  these 
causes,  the  most  powerful  a})pears  to  me  to  be  the  equality 
of  conditions.  Equality  of  conditions  and  greater  mildness 
in  manners  are  then,  in  my  eyes,  not  only  contemporaneous 
occurrences,  but  correlative  facts. 

When  the  fabulists  seek  to  ir.terest  us  in  the  actions  of 
beasts,  they  invest  them  with  human  notions  and  passions  ; 
the  poets  who  sing  of  spirits  and  angels  do  the  same :  there 
is  no  wretchedness  so  deep,  nor  any  happiness  so  pure,  as 
to  fill  the  human  mind  and  touch  the  heart,  unless  we  are 
ourselves  held  up  to  our  own  eyes  under  other  features. 

This  is  strictly  applicable  to  our  present  subject.  When 
all  men  are  irrevocably  marshalled  in  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity, according  to  their  professions,  their  property,  and 
their  birth,  the  members  of  each  class,  considering  them- 
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selves  as  children  of  the  same  family,  cherish  a  constant 
and  lively  sympathy  towards  each  other,  which  can  never 
he  felt  in  an  e(jnal  degree  by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy. 
But  the  same  feeling  does  not  exist  between  the  several 
classes  towards  each  other. 

Amongst  an  aristocratic  people,  each  caste  has  its  own 
()|)ini()ns,  feelings,  rights,  manners,  and  modes  of  living. 
Thus,  the  men  who  compose  it  do  not  resemble  the  mass 
of  their  felhnv-citizens  ;  they  do  not  think  or  feel  in  the 
same  mannei",  and  they  scarcely  believe  tliat  they  belong  to 
the  same  I'ace.  They  cannot  therefore  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  others  feel,  nor  judge  of  others  by  themselves. 
Yet  thev  are  sometimes  eawr  to  lend  each  other  aid  :  but 
this  is  not  contrary  to  my  previous  observation. - 

These  aristocratic  institutions,  which  made  the  beings  of 
one  and  the  same  race  so  different,  nevertheless  bound  them 
to  each  other  bv  close  i)olitical  ties.  Althoutrh  the  serf 
had  no  natural  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  nobles,  he  did  not 
the  less  think  himself  obliged  to  devote  his  person  to  the 
service  of  thiit  noble  who  happened  to  be  his  lord :  and 
although  the  noble  held  himself  to  be  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  of  his  serfs,  he  nevertheless  held  that  his  duty 
and  his  honor  constrained  him  to  defend,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  those  who  dwelt  u})on  his   domains. 

It  is  evident  that  these  mutual  obliiiations  did  not  orio'i- 
nate  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  in  the  law  of  society  ;  and 
that  the  claim  of  social  duty  was  more  stringent  than  that 
of  mere  humanity.  These  services  were  not  supposed  to 
be  due  from  man  to  man,  but  to  the  vassal  or  to  the  lord. 
Feudal  institutions  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  certain  men,  but  none  at  all  for  the  miseries 
of  mankind.  They  infused  generosity  rather  than  mildness 
into  the  manners  of  the  time  ;  and  although  they  prompted 
men  to  great  acts  of  self-devotion,  they  created  no  real 
sympathies,  for  real  sympathies    can    only  exi;it  between 
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those  who  are  alike  ;  and,  in  aristocratic  ages,  men  ac- 
knowlediie  none  but  the  members  of  tlieir  own  caste  to 
be  like  themselves. 

When  the  chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  all  be- 
longed to  the  aristocracy  by  birth  or  education,  relate  the 
tragical  end  of  a  noble,  their  grief  flows  apace  ;  w^hereas 
thev  tell  vou  at  a  breath,  and  without  wincin";,  of  massa- 
cres  and  tortures  inflicted  on  the  common  sort  of  })eople. 
Not  that  these  writers  felt  habitual  hatred  or  systematic 
disdain  for  the  peo[)le  ;  war  between  the  several  classes  of 
the  community  was  not  yet  declared.  They  were  im})elled 
by  an  instinct  rather  than  by  a  passion ;  as  they  had  formed 
no  clear  notion  of  a  poor  man's  sufferings,  they  cared  but 
little  for  his  flite. 

The  same  feelings  animated  the  lower  orders  whenever 
the  feudal  tie  was  broken.  The  same  ages  which  witnessed 
so  many  heroic  acts  of  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  vassals 
for  their  lords,  were  stained  with  atrocious  barbarities  prac- 
tised from  time  to  time  by  the  lower  classes  on  the  higher. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  mutual  insensibility 
arose  solely  from  the  absence  of  public  order  and  education, 
for  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  followincr  centuries, 
which  became  tranquil  and  enlightened  whilst  they  re- 
mained ai'istocratic. 

In  1675  the  lower  classes  in  Brittany  revolted  at  the  im- 
position of  a  new  tax.  These  disturbances  were  put  down 
with  unexampled  severity.  Observe  the  language  in  which 
Madame  de  Sevignd,  a  witness  of  these  horrors,  relates 
them  to  her  daughter :  — 

"  Aux  Rochers,  October  30,  1675. 

"  Your  letter  from  Aix,  my  daughter,  is  droll  enough. 
At  least,  read  your  letters  over  again  before  sending  them  ; 
allow  yourself  to  be  surprised  by  the  pretty  things  that 
you  have  put  into  them,  and  console  yourself  by  this  pleas- 
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nre  for  the  trouble  you  have  had  in  writing  so  many. 
Then  you  have  kissed  all  the  people  of  Provence,*  have 
you  ?  There  would  be  no  satisfaction  in  kissing  all  Brit- 
tuny,  unless  one  liked  to  smell  of  wine Do  you 

wish  to  hear  the  news  from  Renncs  ?  A  tax  of  a  hundred 
tliousand  crowns  has  been  imposed  upon  the  citizens ;  and 
if  tliis  sum  is  not  produced  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  it 
i<  to  be  doubled,  and  collected  by  the  soldiers.  They  have 
cleared  the  houses  and  sent  away  the  occupants  of  one  of 
the  great  streets,  and  forbidde?!  anybody  to  receive  them 
on  pain  of  death  ;  so  that  the  poor  wretches  —  old  men, 
Avomen  near  their  confinement,  and  children  included  — 
may  be  seen  wandering  roimd  and  crying  on  their  depart- 
ure from  this  city,  without  knowing  where  to  -go,  and 
without  food  or  a  place  to  lie  in.  Day  before  yesterday, 
a  fiddler  was  broken  on  the  wheel  for  getting  up  a  dance 
and  stealing  some  stamped  paper.  He  was  quartered  after 
death,  and  his  limbs  exposed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  city. 
Sixty  citizens  have  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  punishing  them  is  to  begin  to-morrow.  This  prov- 
ince sets  a  fine  examj^le  to  the  others,  teaching  them  above 
all  things  to  respect  their  governors  and  goavernantes^  and 
not  to  throw  any  more  stones  into  their  garden. 

"  Yesterday,  a  delightful  day,  Madame  de  Tarente  visited 
these  wilds ;  there  is  no  question  about  preparing  a  cham- 
ber or  a  collation ;  she  comes  by  the  barrier,  and  returns 
the  same  way " 

In  another  letter  she  adds :  — 

"  You  talk  very  pleasantly  about  our  miseries ;  but  we 
are  no  longer  so  jaded  with  capital  punishments  ;  only  one 
a  week  now,  just  to  keep  up  appearances.     It  is  true  that 

*  Madame  de  Grignan  was  Gouvernante  of  Provence,  and  her  mother  ia 
here  joking  with  her  about  the  official  civilities  which  she  was  obliged  to 
practise  towards  the  people  who  were  under  her  charge. 
9* 
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hanging  now  seems  to  me  quite  a  cooling  entertainment. 
I  have  got  a  wholly  new  idea  of  justice  since  I  have  been 
in  this  region.  Your  galley-slaves  seem  to  me  a  society  of 
good  people  who  have  retired  from  the  world  in  order  to 
lead  a  quiet  life." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Madame  de  S6- 
vign(i,  who  wrote  these  lines,  was  a  selfish  or  cruel  person ; 
she  was  passionately  attached  to  her  children,  and  very 
ready  to  sympathize  in  the  sorrows  of  her  friends ;  nay, 
her  letters  show  that  she  '^reated  her  vassals  and  servants 
with  kindness  and  indulgence.  But  Madame  de  Sevign6 
had  no  clear  notion  of  suffering  in  any  one  who  was  not  a 
person  of  quality. 

In  our  time,  the  harshest  man,  writing  to  the  most  insen- 
sible person  of  his  acquaintance,  would  not  venture  to 
indulge  in  the  cruel  jocularity  which  I  have  quoted ;  and 
even  if  his  own  manners  allowed  him  to  do  so,  the  man- 
ners of  society  at  large  would  forbid  it.  Whence  does  this 
arise  ?  Have  we  more  sensibility  than  our  fathers  ?  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  our  sensibility 
is  extended  to  many  more  objects. 

When  all  the  ranks  of  a  community  are  nearly  equal,  as 
all  men  think  and  feel  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  each  of 
them  may  judge  in  a  moment  of  the  sensations  of  all  the 
others :  he  casts  a  rapid  glance  upon  himself,  and  that  is 
enough.  There  is  no  wretchedness  into  which  he  cannot 
readily  enter,  and  a  secret  instinct  reveals  to  him  its  extent. 
It  signifies  not  that  strangers  or  foes  be  the  sufferers  ;  im- 
agination puts  him  in  their  place :  something  like  a  personal 
feeling  is  mingled  with  his  pity,  and  makes  himself  suffer 
whilst  the  body  of  his  fellow-creature  is  in  torture. 

In  democratic  ages,  men  rarely  sacrifice  themselves  for 
one  another  ;  but  they  display  general  compassion  for  the 
members  of  the  human  race.     They  inflict  no  useless  ills ; 
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and  they  are  happy  to  reUeve  the  griefs  of  others,  when 
they  can  do  so  without  much  hurting  themselves  j  they  are 
not  disinterested,  but  tliey  are  humane. 

Although  the  Americans  have  in  a  manner  reduced  self- 
ishness to  a  social  and  pliilosopliical  theory,  they  are  never- 
theless extremely  open  to  compassion.  In  no  country  is 
criminal  justice  administered  with  more  mildness  than  in 
the  United  States.  Whilst  the  English  seem  disposed 
carefully  to  retain  the  Lloody  traces  of  the  Middle  iVges 
in  their  penal  legislation,  the  Americans  have  almost  ex- 
punged capital  punishment  from  their  codes.  North  Amer- 
ica is,  I  think,  the  only  country  upon  earth  in  which  the 
life  of  no  one  citizen  has  been  taken  for  a  political  offence 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  circumstance  which  conclusively  shows  that  this 
singular  mildness  of  the  Americans  arises  chiefly  from 
their  social  condition,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  treat 
their  slaves.  Perhaps  there  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  sin- 
gle European  colony  in  the  New  World,  in  which  the 
physical  condition  of  the  blacks  is  less  severe  than  in  the 
United  States  ;  yet  the  slaves  still  endure  frightful  misery 
there,  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  very  cruel  punish- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  lot  of  these  unhappy 
beings  inspires  their  masters  with  but  little  compassion,  and 
that  they  look  upon  slavery  not  only  as  an  institution  which 
is  profitable  to  them,  but  as  an  evil  which  does  not  affect 
them.  Thus,  the  same  man  who  is  full  of  humanity  to- 
wards his  fellow-creatures,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
his  equals,  becomes  insensible  to  their  afflictions  as  soon  as 
that  equality  ceases.  His  mildness  should  therefore  be 
attributed  to  the  equality  of  conditions,  rather  than  to  civ- 
ilization and  education. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  of  indi\"iduals  is  to  a  certain 
extent  applicable  to  nations.  When  each  nation  has  its  dis- 
tinct opinions,  belief,  laws,  and  customs,  it  looks  upon  itself 
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as  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  is  moved  by  no  sorrows  but 
its  own.  Should  war  break  out  between  two  nations  ani- 
mated by  this  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  be  waged  with  great 
cruelty. 

At  the  time  of  their  hif^^hest  culture,  the  Romans  slaugh- 
tered the  generals  of  their  enemies,  after  having  dragged 
them  in  triumph  behind  a  car ;  and  they  flung  their  pris- 
oners to  the  beasts  of  the  Circus  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  Cicero,  who  declaimed  so  vehemently  at  the  no- 
tion of  crucifying  a  Roman  citizen,  had  not  a  word  to  say 
against  these  horrible  abuses  of  victory.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  his  eyes,  a  barbarian  did  not  belong  to  the  same  human 
race  as  a  Roman. 

On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  nations  become  more 
like  each  other,  they  become  reciprocally  more  compassion- 
ate, and  the  law  of  nations  is  mitigated. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

now   DEMOCRACY   RENDERS    THE    HABITUAL    INTERCOURSE    OF 
THE   AMERICANS   SIMPLE   AND   EASY. 


DEMOCRACY  docs  not  attach  men  strongly  to  each 
other ;  but  it  places  their  habitual  intercourse  upon 
an  easier  footing. 

If  two  Englishmen  chance  to  meet  at  the  Antipodes, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  strangers  whose  language 
and  manners  are  almost  unknown  to  them,  they  \Vill  first 
stare  at  each  other  with  much  curiosity,  and  a  kind  of 
secret  uneasiness ;  they  will  then  turn  away,  or,  if  one 
accosts  the  other,  they  will  take  care  only  to  converse  with 
a  constrained  and  absent  air,  upon  very  unimportant  sub- 
jects. Yet  there  is  no  enmity  between  these  men ;  they 
liave  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  each  believes  the 
other  to  be  a  respectable  person.  Why  then  should  they 
stand  so  cautiously  apart  ?  We  must  go  back  to  England 
to  learn  the  reason. 

When  it  is  birth  alone,  independent  of  wealth,  which 
classes  men  in  society,  every  one  knows  exactly  what  his 
own  position  is  upon  the  social  scale ;  he  does  not  seek  to 
rise,  he  does  not  fear  to  sink.  In  a  community  thus  organ- 
ized, men  of  different  castes  communicate  very  little  with 
each  other  ;  but  if  accident  brings  them  together,  they  are 
ready  to  converse  without  hoping  or  fearing  to  lose  their 
own  position.  Their  intercourse  is  not  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  but  it  is  not  constrained. 

When  a  moneyed  aristocracy  succeeds  to  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  the  case  is  altered.     The  privileges  of  some  are 
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still  extremely  great,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  those 
privileges  is  open  to  all :  whence  it  follows,  that  those  who 
possess  them  are  constantly  haunted  by  the  apprehension 
of  losing  them,  or  of  other  men's  sharing  them  ;  those  who 
do  not  yet  enjoy  them  long  to  possess  them  at  any  cost,  or, 
if  they  fail,  to  apjjcar  at  least  to  possess  them,  —  which  is 
not  impossible.  As  the  social  importance  of  men  is  no 
longer  ostensibly  and  permanently  fixed  by  blood,  and  is 
infinitely  varied  by  wealth,  ranks  still  exist,  but  it  is  not 
easy  clearly  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  those  who  respec- 
ti'rely  belong  to  them.  Secret  hostilities  then  arise  in  the 
community  ;  one  set  of  men  endeavor  by  innumerable  arti- 
fices to  penetrate,  or  to  appear  to  penetrate,  amongst  those 
who  are  above  them  ;  another  set  are  constantly  in  arms 
against  these  usurpers  of  their  rights ;  or,  rather,  the  same 
individual  does  both  at  once,  and  whilst  he  seeks  to  raise 
himself  into  a  higher  circle,  he  is  alwavs  on  the  defensive 
against  the  intrusion  of  those  below  him. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  England  at  the  present  time ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  peculiarity  just  adverted  to 
must  be  attributed  principally  to  this  cause.  As  aristo- 
cratic pride  is  still  extremely  great  amongst  the  English, 
and  as  the  limits  of  aristocracy  are  ill-defined,  everybody 
lives  in  constant  dread  lest  advantajje  should  be  taken  of 
his  familiarity.  Unable  to  judge  at  once  of  the  social  po- 
sition of  those  he  meets,  an  Englishman  prudently  avoids 
all  contact  with  them.  Men  are  afraid  lest  some  shght 
service  rendered  should  draw  them  into  an  unsuitable  ac- 
quaintance ;  they  dread  civilities,  and  they  avoid  the  obtru- 
sive gratitude  of  a  stranger  quite  as  much  as  his  hatred. 

Many  people  attribute  these  singular  anti-social  propen- 
sities, and  the  reserved  and  taciturn  bearing  of  the  English, 
to  purely  physical  causes.  I  may  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  it  in  their  race,  but  much  more  of  it  is  attributable 
to  their  social  condition,  as  is  proved  by  the  contrast  of  the 
Americans. 
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In  America,  wliere  the  privileges  of  l)irtli  never  existed, 
and  where  riches  confer  no  pecuhar  riglits  on  tlieir  posses- 
sors, men  nnacqnainted  with  eadi  other  are  very  ready  to 
frequent  the  same  places,  and  find  neither  peril  nor  advan- 
tage in  the  free  interchange  of  their  thoughts.  If  they 
meet  hy  accident,  they  neither  seek  nor  avoid  intercourse  ; 
tlicir  manner  is  therefore  natural,  frank,  and  open :  it  is 
(■;\<y  to  see  that  they  liardly  expect  or  ap})relK'nd  anything 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  display,  any 
more  than  to  conceal,  their  position  in  the  world.  If  their 
demeanor  is  often  cold  and  serious,  it  is  never  haughty  or 
constrained  ;  and  if  they  do  not  converse,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  in  a  humor  to  talk,  not  because  they  think 
it  their  interest  to  be  silent. 

In  a  foreign  country  two  Americans  are  at  once  friends, 
simply  because  they  are  Americans.  They  are  repulsed  by 
no  prejudice ;  they  are  attracted  by  their  common  country. 
For  two  Englishmen,  the  same  blood  is  not  enough  ;  they 
must  be  brought  together  by  the  same  rank.  The  Ameri- 
cans remark  this  unsociable  mood  of  the  Eno;lish  as  much 
as  the  French  do,  and  are  not  less  astonished  by  it.  Yet 
the  Americans  are  connected  with  England  by  their  origin, 
their  religion,  their  language,  and  partially  by  their  man- 
ners :  they  only  differ  in  their  social  condition.  It  may 
tlierefore  be  inferred,  that  the  reserve  of  the  English  pro- 
ceeds from  the  constitution  of  their  country,  much  more 
than  from  that  of  its  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WHY  THE  AMERICANS  SHOW  SO  LITTLE  SENSITIVENESS  IN  THEIR 
OWN  COUNTRY,  AND  ARE  SO  SENSITIVE  IN  EUROPE. 

rilHE  temper  of  the  Amerieans  is  vindictive,  like   that 


T 


of  all  serious  and  reflecting  nations.  They  hardly 
ever  forget  an  offence,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  offend  them ; 
and  their  resentment  is  as  slow  to  kindle  as  it  is  to  abate. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  where  a  small  number  of 
persons  manage  everything,  the  outward  intercourse  of  men 
is  subject  to  settled  conventional  rules.  Every  one  then 
thinks  he  knows  exactly  what  marks  of  respect  or  of  con- 
descension he  ought  to  display,  and  none  are  presumed  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  etiquette.  These  usages  of 
the  first  class  in  society  afterwards  serve  as  a  model  to  all 
the  others;  besides  which,  each  of  the  latter  lays  down  a 
code  of  its  own,  to  which  all  its  members  are  bound  to 
conform.  Thus  the  rules  of  politeness  form  a  complex 
system  of  legislation,  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  perfectly 
master  of,  but  from  which  it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
deviate ;  so  that  men  are  constantly  exposed  involuntarily 
to  inflict  or  to  receive  bitter  affronts. 

But  as  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  obliterated,  as  men 
differing  in  education  and  in  birth  meet  and  mingle  in  the 
same  places  of  resort,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  agree  upon 
the  rules  of  good  breeding.  As  its  laws  are  uncertain,  to 
disobey  them  is  not  a  crime,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
know  what  they  are :  men  attach  more  importance  to  in- 
tentions than  to  forms,  and  they  grow  less  civil,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  quarrelsome. 
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There  arc  many  Httlo  attontlons  wliicli  an  AnuM-ican  doos 
not  caro  about  ;  lie  thinks  they  arc  not  due  to  hiiu,  or  ho 
presumes  tliat  they  are  not  known  to  be  due:  \\c  tlicroforo 
eitlier  does  not  perceive  a  rudeness,  or  he  l'or<;Ivt's  it ;  liis 
maimers  become  less  courteous,  and  his  cliaraetcr  more 
plain  and  masculine. 

The  mutual  indulj^ence  Avhich  the  Americans  display, 
and  the  manlv  confidence  with  which  they  treat  each  other, 
also  residt  from  another  deeper  and  more  ^icncral  cause, 
which  I  have,  already  adverted  to  in  the  precediui,'  cha[)ter. 
In  the  United  States,  the  distinctions  of  rank  in  civil  soci- 
ety are  sli<i;ht,  in  political  society  they  are  null  ;  an  Ameri- 
can, therefore,  does  not  think  himself  bound  to  pay  })ar- 
ticular  attentions  to  any  of  his  fellow-citi/ens,  nor  does  he 
require  such  attentions  from  them  towards  himself  -  As  he 
does  not  see  that  it  is  his  interest  ea<j;erlv  to  seek  the  com- 
pany  of  any  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  slow  to  fancy  that 
his  own  company  is  declined :  despising  no  one  on  account 
of  his  station,  he  does  not  imagine  that  any  one  can  desj)ise 
him  for  that  cause ;  and  until  he  has  clearly  perceived  an 
insult,  he  does  not  suppose  that  an  affront  was  intended. 
The  social  condition  of  the  Americans  naturally  accustoms 
them  not  to  take  offence  in  small  matters ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  democratic  freedom  which  they  enjoy  trans- 
fuses this  same  mildness  of  tem})er  into  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  United  States  constantly 
bring  citizens  of  all  ranks  into  contact,  and  compel  thera 
to  pursue  great  undertakings  in  concert.  People  thus  en- 
gaged have  scarcely  time  to  attend  to  the  details  of  eti- 
quette, and  they  are  besides  too  strongly  interested  in  living 
harmoniously  for  them  to  stick  at  such  things.  They  there- 
fore soon  acquire  a  habit  of  considering  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  those  whom  they  meet  more  than  their  manners, 
and  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles. 
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I  luivo  often  romiirkc(l,  in  tlio  United  States,  tliat  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  man  understand  that  liis  presiMice  may 
be  dispensed  with  ;  lilnts  will  not  always  sufliec  to  sliako 
him  oil'.  I  contradict  an  American  at  i-very  word  l>e  says, 
to  show  him  that  his  conversation  hores  me  ;  lie  instantly 
lahors  with  fresh  j)crtinacity  to  t-onvint^e  me  :  I  preserve  a 
d()M;<T('d  silence,  and  he  thinks  I  am  mcditatin<;*  deeply  on 
the  truths  which  he  is  uttering;:  at  last,  I  rush  from  his 
company,  and  he  supposes  that  some  urgent  business  hur- 
ries me  els(  where.  This  man  will  never  uiwlerstand  that 
lie  wearies  me  to  death,  unless  I  tell  him  so  ;  ami  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  make  him  my  enemy  for  life. 

It  aj)pears  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  the  same  man, 
transported  to  Europe,  suddenly  becomes  so  sensitive  and 
captious,  that  I  often  find  it  as  difficult  to  avoid  offending 
him  here,  as  it  was  there  to  put  him  out  of  countenance. 
These  two  o})posite  effects  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 
Democratic  institutions  generally  give  men  a  lofty  notion 
of  their  country  and  of  themselves.  An  American  leaves 
his  country  with  a  heart  swollen  with  })ride :  on  arriving 
in  Euro])e,  he  at  once  finds  out  that  we  are  not  so  en- 
grossed by  the  United  States  and  the  great  people  who 
inhabit  them  as  he  had  supposed ;  and  this  begins  to  annoy 
him.  He  has  been  informed  that  the  conditions  of  society 
are  not  equal  in  our  part  of  the  globe ;  and  he  observes 
that,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  traces  of  rank  are 
not  wholly  obliterated, — that  wealth  and  birth  still  retain 
some  indeterminate  privileges,  which  force  themselves  upon 
his  notice  whilst  they  elude  definition.  He  is  therefore 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  place  which  he  ought  to  occupy 
in  this  half-ruined  scale  of  classes,  which  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  hate  and  despise  each  other,  yet  sufficiently  alike 
for  him  to  be  always  confounding  them.  He  is  afraid  of 
ranging  himself  too  high,  still  more  is  he  afi'aid  of  being 
ranged  too  low  :  this  twofold  peril  keeps  his  mind  con- 
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btaiitly  on  tlio  strt'tcli,  ami  ciiiburrasst's  all  ho  sap  and 
does. 

lie  learns  from  tradition  that  in  Europe  ceremonial  ob- 
servances were  infinite  ly  varied  according-  to  dillerent  ranks  ; 
tliis  recollection  of  ioriner  times  compli'ti's  his  ])erj}lexity, 
and  he  is  the  more  afraid  of  not  ohtainini;'  those  iniii'ks  ol" 
respect  which  are  due  to  him,  as  he  does  not  exactly  know 
in  what  they  consist,  lie  is  like  a  man  surroundi-d  hy 
traj)S :  society  is  not  a  recreation  for  him,  but  a  serious  toil : 
lie  weighs  your  least  actions,  interro«:;ates  your  looks,  and 
scrutini/es  all  you  say,  lest  there  should  be  some  bidden 
allusion  to  atl'ront  him.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever 
a  provincial  man  of  (juality  so  punctilious  in  breedino-  as  he 
is  :  he  endeavors  to  attend  to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiijuette, 
and  does  not  allow  one  of  them  to  be  waived  towards  him- 
self: he  is  full  of  scru[)les,  and  at  the  same  time  of  preten- 
sions;  he  wishes  to  do  enoui;h,  but  ft-ars  to  do  too  nmch  ; 
and  as  he  does  not  very  well  know  the  limits  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other,  he  keeps  u})  a  hauehty  and  embarrassed  air 
of  reserve. 

But  this  is  not  all :  here  is  yet  another  double  of  the 
human  heart.  An  American  is  forever  talkinn;  of  the  ad- 
mirable  equality  which  pivvails  in  the  United  States  :  aloud, 
he  makes  it  the  boast  of  his  country,  but  in  secret,  he  de- 
plores it  for  himself;  and  he  aspires  to  sliow  that,  for  his 
part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  general  state  of  things  which 
he  vaunts.  There  is  hardly  an  American  to  be  met  with 
who  does  not  claim  some  remote  kindred  with  the  first 
founders  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  as  for  the  scions  of  the  noble 
families  of  England,  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered 
with  them.  When  an  opulent  American  arrives  in  Eu- 
rope, his  first  care  is  to  surround  liini;ielf  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  w^ealth  :  he  is  so  afraid  of  being  taken  for  the  plain 
citizen  of  a  democracy,  that  he  adopts  a  hundred  distorted 
ways  of  bringing  some  new  instance  of  his  wealth  before 
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you  every  day.  His  house  will  be  in  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  town :  he  will  always  be  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  servants.  I  have  lieard  an  American  complain  that,  in 
the  best  houses  of  Paris,  the  society  was  rather  mixed  ;  the 
taste  which  prevails  there  was  not  pure  enough  for  him ; 
and  he  ventured  to  hint  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a 
want  of  elejxance  of  manner  ;  he  could  not  accustom  him- 
self  to  see  wit  concealed  under  such  unpretending  forms. 

These  contrasts  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  If  the  ves- 
tiges of  former  aristocratic  distinctions  were  not  so  com- 
pletely  effaced  in  the  United  States,  the  Americans  would 
be  less  simple  and  less  tolerant  in  their  own  country  ;  they 
would  require  less,  and  be  less  fond  of  borrowed  manners, 
in  ours. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   THREE   PRECEDING   CHAPTERS. 


WHEN  men  feel  a  natural  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  each  other,  —  when  they  are  brought  to- 
getlier  by  easy  and  frequent  intercourse,  and  no  sensitive 
feehngs  keep  tliem  asunder,  —  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  they  will  lend  assistance  to  one  another  whenever  it  is 
needed.  When  an  American  asks  for  the  co-operation  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  seldom  refused  ;  and  I  have  often 
seen  it  afforded  spontaneously,  and  with  great  good-will. 
If  an  accident  happens  on  the  highway,  everybody  hastens 
to  help  the  sufferer ;  if  some  great  and  sudden  calamity 
befalls  a  family,  the  purses  of  a  thousand  strangers  are  at 
once  willingly  opened,  and  small  but  numerous  donations 
pour  in  to  relieve  their  distress. 

It  often  happens,  amongst  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe,  that  a  poor  wretch  is  as  friendless  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  as  the  savage  in  his  wilds  :  this  is  hardly  ever 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans,  who  are 
ahvavs  cold  and  often  coarse  in  their  manners,  seldom  show 
insensibility ;  and  if  they  do  not  proffer  services  eagerly, 
vet  thev  do  not  refuse  to  render  them. 

All  this  is  not  in  contradiction  to  what  I  have  said  before 
on  the  subject  of  individualism.  The  tA^o  things  are  so  far 
from  combating  each  other,  that  I  can  see  how  they  agi'ee. 
Equality  of  conditions,  whilst  it  makes  men  feel  their  inde- 
pendence, shows  them  their  own  weakness  :  they  are  free, 
but  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents  ;  and  experience  soon 
teaches  them  that,  although  they  do  not  habitually  require 
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the  assistance  of  others,  a  time  almost  always  comes  when 
they  cannot  do  without  it. 

We  constantly  see,  in  Europe,  that  men  of  the  same 
profession  are  ever  ready  to  assist  each  other ;  they  are  all 
exposed  to  the  same  ills,  and  that  is  enough  to  teacli  them 
to  seek  mutual  preservatives,  however  hard-hearted  and 
fielfish  thev  niay  otherwise  be.  When  one  of  them  falls 
into  danger,  from  which  the  others  may  save  him  by  a 
slight  transient  sacrifice  or  a  sudden  effort,  they  do  not  fail 
to  make  the  attempt.  Not  that  they  are  deeply  interested 
in  his  fate,  —  for  if,  by  chance,  their  exertions  are  unavail- 
ing, they  immediately  forget  the  object  of  them,  and  return 
to  their  own  business,  —  but  a  sort  of  tacit  and  almost  in- 
voluntary agreement  has  been  passed  between  them,  by 
which  each  one  owes  to  the  others  a  temporary  support, 
which  he  may  claim  for  himself  in  turn. 

Extend  to  a  people  the  remark  here  applied  to  a  class, 
and  you  will  understand  my  meaning.  A  similar  covenant 
exists,  in  fact,  between  all  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  :  they 
all  feel  themselves  subject  to  the  same  weakness  and  the 
same  dangers  ;  and  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  sympa- 
thy, makes  it  a  rule  with  them  to  lend  each  other  mutual 
assistance  when  required.  The  more  equal  social  condi- 
tions become,  the  more  do  men  display  this  reciprocal  dis- 
position to  oblige  each  other.  In  democracies,  no  great 
benefits  are  conferred,  but  good  offices  are  constantly  ren- 
dered ;  a  man  seldom  displays  self-devotion,  but  all  men 
are  ready  to  be  of  service  to  one  another. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

HOW  DEMOCRACY  AFFECTS   THE   RELATIONS   OF   MASTERS  AND 

SERVANTS. 

AN  American  who  had  travelled  for  a  long  time  in 
Europe  once  said  to  me :  "  The  English  treat  their 
servants  with  a  stiffness  and  imperiousness  of  manner 
which  surprise  us  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  French 
sometimes  treat  their  attendants  with  a  degree  of  familiar- 
ity or  of  politeness  which  we  cannot  understand.  It  looks 
as  if  they  were  afraid  to  give  orders  ;  the  posture  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  is  ill  maintained."  The  remark 
was  a  just  one,  and  I  have  often  made  it  myself.  I  have 
always  considered  England  as  the  country  of  all  the  world 
where,  in  our  time,  the  bond  of  domestic  service  is  drawn 
most  tightly,  and  France  as  the  country  where  it  is  most 
relaxed.  Nowliere  have  I  seen  masters  stand  so  hio;h  or 
so  low  as  in  these  two  countries.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  Americans  are  to  be  placed.  Such  is  the  fact, 
as  it  appears  upon  the  surface  of  things  :  to  discover  the 
causes  of  that  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  search  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

No  communities  have  ever  yet  existed  in  which  social 
conditions  have  been  so  equal  that  there  were  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  and,  consequently,  neither  masters  nor  servants. 
Democracy  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  these  two 
classes,  but  it  changes  their  dispositions,  and  modifies  their 
mutual  relations. 

Amono-st  aristocratic  nations,  servants  form  a  distinct 
class,  not  more  variously  composed  than  that  of  their  mas- 
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tors.  A  settlcnl  order  is  soon  cstablislied  ;  in  tlie  former  as 
well  as  in  tlie  latter  class  a  scale  is  formed,  with  numerous 
distinctions  or  marked  gradations  of  rank,  and  generations 
succeed  each  other  thus,  without  any  change  of  position. 
These  two  communities  are  superposed  one  above  the 
other,  always  distinct,  but  regulated  by  analogous  princi- 
ples. This  aristocratic  constitution  does  not  exert  a  less 
powerful  influence  on  the  notions  and  manners  of  servants 
than  on  those  of  masters ;  and,  although  the  effects  are  dif- 
ferent, the  same  cause  may  easily  be  traced. 

Both  classes  constitute  small  communities  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  certain  permanent  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  ultimately  established  amongst  them.  The  dif- 
ferent acts  of  human  life  are  viewed  by  one  peculiar  and 
unchanging  light.  In  the  society  of  servants,  as  in  that 
of  masters,  men  exercise  a  great  influence  over  each  other : 
they  acknowledge  settled  rules,  and,  in  the  absence  of  law, 
they  are  guided  by  a  sort  of  public  opinion  ;  their  habits 
are  settled,  and  their  conduct  is  placed  under  a  certain 
control. 

These  men,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  obey,  certainly  do  not 
understand  fame,  virtue,  honesty,  and  honor  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  masters  ;  but  they  have  a  pride,  a  virtue, 
and  an  honesty  jjcrtaining  to  their  condition  ;  and  they 
have  a  notion,  if  I  lay  use  the  expression,  of  a  sort  of 
servile  honor.*  Because  a  class  is  mean,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  who  belong  to  it  are  mean-hearted  ;  to 
think  so  would  be  a  great  mistake.  However  lowly  it  may 
be,  he  who  is  foremost  there,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  quit- 

*  If  the  principal  opinions  by  wliich  men  are  guided  are  examined  closely 
and  in  detail,  the  analogy  appears  still  more  striking,  and  one  is  surprised 
to  find  amongst  them,  just  as  much  as  amongst  the  haughtiest  scions  of  a 
feudal  race,  pride  of  birth,  respect  for  their  ancestry  and  their  descendants, 
disdain  of  their  inferiors,  a  dread  of  contact,  and  a  taste  for  etiquette,  prece- 
dents, and  antiquity. 
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ting  it,  occupies  an  aristocratic  position  which  ins})ires  him 
with  lofty  feehngs,  pride,  and  self-respect,  that  fit  hiiu  for 
the  higher  virtues,  and  for  actions  above  the  common. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  was  by  no  means  rare 
to  find  men  of  noble  and  vigorous  minds  in  the  service  of 
the  great,  who  felt  not  the  servitude  they  bore,  and  who 
submitted  to  the  will  of  their  masters  without  anv  fear  of 
their  displeasure. 

But  this  was  hardly  ever  the  case  amongst  the  inferior 
ranks  of  domestic  servants.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  he 
who  occupies  the  lowest  stage  of  the  order  of  menials 
stands  very  low  indeed.  The  French  created  a  word  on 
purpose  to  designate  the  servants  of  the  aristocracv,  —  they 
called  them  "lackeys."  This  word  lackey  served  as  the 
strongest  expression,  when  all  others  were  exhausted,  to 
desimiate  human  meanness.  Under  the  old  French  mon- 
archy,  to  denote  by  a  single  expression  a  low-spirited  con- 
temptible fellov,',  it  was  usual  to  say  that  he  had  the  soul 
of  a  lackey;  the  term  was  enough  to  convey  all  that  was 
intended. 

The  permanent  inequality  of  conditions  not  only  gives 
servants  certain  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  but  it  places 
them  in  a  peculiar  relation  %vith  respect  to  their  masters. 
Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  poor  man  is  flimiliarized 
from  his  childhood  with  the  notion  of  being  commanded ; 
to  whichever  side  he  turns  his  eyes,  the  graduated  struc- 
ture of  society  and  the  aspect  of  obedience  meet  his  view. 
Hence,  in  those  countries,  the  master  readily  obtains 
ju'ompt,  complete,  respectful,  and  easy  obedience  from  his 
servants,  because  they  revere  in  him,  not  only  their  mas- 
ter, but  the  class  of  masters.  He  weighs  down  their  will 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy.  He  orders  their 
actions  ;  to  a  certain  extent,  he  even  directs  their  thoughts. 
In  aristocracies,  the  master  often  exercises,  even  without 
being  aware  of  it,  an  amazing  sw^ay  over  the  opinions,  the 
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habits,  and  the  manners  of  those  who  obey  him,  and  his 
influence  extends  even  furtlier  than  his  authority. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  there  are  not  only  heredi- 
tary fumihes  of  servants  as  well  as  of  masters,  but  the 
same  families  of  servants  adhere  for  several  generations 
to  the  same  families  of  masters  (like  two  parallel  lines 
which  neither  meet  nor  separate)  ;  and  this  considerably 
modifies  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons. Thus,  although  in  aristocratic  society  the  master 
and  servant  have  no  natural  resemblance,  —  although,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  placed  at  an  immense  distance  on 
the  scale  of  human  beings  by  their  fortune,  education,  and 
opinions,  —  yet  time  ultimately  binds  them  together.  They 
are  connected  bv  a  long;  series  of  common  reminiscences, 
and  however  different  they  may  be,  they  grow  alike  ;  whilst 
in  democracies,  where  they  are  naturally  almost  alike, 
they  always  remain  strangers  to  each  other.  Amongst 
an  aristocratic  peo])le,  the  master  gets  to  look  upon  his 
servants  as  an  inferior  and  secondary  part  of  himself,  and 
he  often  takes  an  interest  in  their  lot  by  a  last  stretch  of 
selfishness. 

Servants,  on  their  part,  are  not  averse  to  regard  them- 
selves in  the  same  light ;  and  they  sometimes  identify 
themselves  with  the  person  of  the  master,  so  that  they  be- 
come an  appendage  to  him  in  their  own  eyes  as  well  as  in 
his.  In  aristocracies,  a  servant  fills  a  subordinate  position 
w^hich  he  cannot  get  out  of;  above  him  is  another  man, 
holding  a  superior  rank,  which  he  cannot  lose.  On  one 
side,  are  obscurity,  poverty,  obedience  for  life ;  on  the 
other,  and  also  for  life,  fame,  wealth,  and  command.  The 
two  conditions  are  always  distinct  and  always  in  propin- 
quity ;  the  tie  that  connects  them  is  as  lasting  as  they  are 
themselves. 

In  this  predicament,  the  servant  ultimately  detaches  his 
notion  of  interest  from  his  own  person  ;  he  deserts  himself 
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as  it  were,  or  rather  he  transports  himself  into  the  charac- 
ter of  his  master,  and  thus  assumes  an  imairinary  person- 
aHty.  He  complacently  invests  himself  with  the  wealth 
of  those  who  command  him  ;  he  shares  their  fame,  exalts 
himself  by  their  rank,  and  feeds  his  mind  with  borrowed 
(freatness,  to  which  he  attaches  more  importance  than  those 
who  fully  and  really  possess  it.  There  is  somethino;  touch- 
inir,  and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous,  in  this  stran<<;e  con- 
fusion  of  two  different  states  of  being.  These  passions  of 
masters,  when  they  pass  into  the  souls  of  menials,  assume 
the  natural  dimensions  of  the  place  they  occu})y ;  they  are 
contracted  and  lowered.  What  was  pride  in  the  former 
becomes  puerile  vanity  and  paltry  ostentation  in  the  latter. 
The  servants  of  a  great  man  are  commonly  most  punctil- 
ious as  to  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  him,  and  they  attach 
more  importance  to  his  slightest  privileges  than  he  does 
himself.  In  France,  a  few  of  these  old  servants  of  the 
aristocracy  are  still  to  be  met  with,  here  and  there ;  they 
have  furvived  their  race,  which  will  soon  disappear  with 
them  altogetl  ir. 

In  the  United  States,  I  never  saw  any  one  at  all  like 
them.  The  Americans  are  not  only  unacquainted  with  the 
kind  of  man,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  such  ever  existed.  It  is  scarcely  less  difficult 
for  them  to  conceive  it,  than  for  us  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  what  a  slave  was  amongst  the  Romans,  or  a  serf  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  All  these  men  were,  in  fact,  though  in 
different  degrees,  results  of  the  same  cause :  they  are  all 
retiring  from  our  sight,  and  disappearing  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  past,  together  with  the  social  condition  to  which 
they  owed  their  origin. 

Equality  of  conditions  turns  servants  and  masters  into 
new  beings,  and  places  them  in  new  relative  positions. 
When  social  conditions  are  nearly  equal,  men  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  situations  in  life  :    there  is  still  a 
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class  of  menials  and  a  class  of  masters,  but  these  classes 
are  not  always  composed  of  the  same  individuals,  still  less 
of  the  same  families ;  and  those  who  command  are  not 
more  secure  of  perpetuity  than  those  who  obey.  As  ser- 
vants do  not  form  a  se})arate  people,  they  have  no  habits, 
prejudices,  or  manners  peculiar  to  themselves :  they  are 
not  remarkable  for  any  particular  turn  of  mind  or  moods 
of  feeling.  They  know  no  vices  or  virtues  of  their  con- 
dition, but  they  ])artake  of  the  education,  the  opinions,  the 
feelings,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  their  contemporaries ; 
and  they  are  honest  men  or  scoundrels  in  the  same  way 
as  their  masters  are. 

The  conditions  of  servants  are  not  less  equal  than  those 
of  masters.  As  no  marked  ranks  or  fixed  subordination 
are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  they  will  not  display  either 
the  meanness  or  the  greatness  which  characterize  the  aris- 
tocracy of  menials,  as  well  as  all  other  aristocracies.  I 
never  saw  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  reminded  me 
of  that  class  of  confidential  servants  of  which  we  still  re- 
tain a  reminiscence  in  Europe,  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
with  such  a  thing  as  a  lackey :  all  traces  of  the  one  and 
the  other  have  disai)peared. 

In  democracies,  servants  are  not  only  equal  amongst 
themselves,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are,  in  some  sort, 
the  equals  of  their  masters.  This  requires  explanation  in 
order  to  be  rightly  understood.  At  any  moment,  a  servant 
may  become  a  master,  and  he  aspires  to  rise  to  that  con- 
dition :  the  servant  is  therefore  not  a  different  man  from 
the  master.  Why  then  has  the  former  a  right  to  command, 
ind  what  compels  the  latter  to  obey  ?  —  the  free  and  tem- 
porary consent  of  both  their  wills.  Neither  of  them  is,  by 
nature,  inferior  to  the  other ;  they  only  become  so  for  a 
time,  by  covenant.  Within  the  terms  of  this  covenant, 
the  one  is  a  servant,  the  other  a  master  ;  beyond  it,  they 
are  two  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  —  two  men. 
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I  beg  the  reader  particularly  to  observe,  that  this  is  !iot 
only  tlie  notion  which  servants  themselves  entertain  of  their 
own  condition  ;  domestic  service  is  looked  uj)on  by  masters 
in  the  same  light ;  and  the  precise  limits  of  authority  and 
obedience  are  as  clearly  settled  in  the  mind  of  the  one  as 
in  that  of  the  other. 

AVhen  the  greater  part  of  the  community  have  long  at- 
tanied  a  condition  nearly  alike,  and  when  eipiality  is  an  old 
and  acknowledged  fact,  the  public  mind,  which  is  never 
att'ected  by  exce})tions,  assigns  certain  general  limits  to  the 
value  of  man,  above  or  below  which  no  man  can  lono;  re- 
main  j)laced.  It  is  in  vain  that  wealth  and  poverty, 
authority  and  obedience,  accidentally  interi)ose  great  dis- 
tances between  two  men  ;  public  opinion,  founded  upcm 
the  usual  order  of  things,  draws  them  to  a  connnon  level, 
and  creates  a  species  of  imaginary  equality  between  them, 
in  spite  of  the  real  inequality  of  their  conditions.  This 
all-powerful  opinion  penetrates  at  length  even  into  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  interest  might  arm  them  to  resist  it ; 
it  affects  their  judgment,  whilst  it  subdues  their  will. 

In  their  inmost  convictions  the  master  and  the  servant 
no  longer  perceive  any  deep-seated  difference  between 
them,  and  they  neither  hope  nor  fear  to  meet  with  any 
such  at  any  time.  They  are  therefore  neither  subject  to 
disdain  nor  to  anger,  and  they  discern  in  each  other  neither 
humility  nor  pride.  The  master  holds  the  contract  of  ser- 
vice to  be  the  only  source  of  his  power,  and  the  servant 
regards  it  as  the  only  cause  of  his  obedience.  They  do 
not  quarrel  about  their  reciprocal  situations,  but  each  knows 
his  own  and  keeps  it. 

In  the  French  army,  the  common  soldier  is  taken  from 
nearly  the  same  class  as  the  officer,  and  may  hold  the  same 
commissions  :  out  of  the  ranks,  he  considers  himself  en- 
tirely equal  to  his  military  superiors,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  is  so ;  but  when  under  arms,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
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obey,  and  h\s  obedience  is  not  the  less  proni))t,  precise,  and 
r»!ady,  tor  bein<r  voluntuiy  and  detined.  Tiiis  exanii)le  may 
give  a  notion  of  what  taives  place  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants in  democratic  connnunities. 

It  wonld  l)e  ])i'eposterous  to  sijpj)ose  that  tliose  warm  and 
d(H'j)-seated  atrecti(»ns  wliicli  are  sometimes  kindled  in  the 
domi'stic  service  of  aristocracy  will  ever  sprint^'  up  between 
these  two  men,  or  that  they  will  exhibit  strong  instances  of 
selt-sacrifice.  In  aristocracies,  masters  and  servants  live 
apai't,  and  I'recpiently  their  only  intercourse  is  through  a 
third  j)erson  ;  yet  they  commonly  stand  firmly  by  one  an- 
other. In  democratic  countries,  the  master  and  the  ser- 
vant are  close  together :  they  are  in  daily  personal  contact, 
but  their  minds  do  not  intermingle ;  they  have  counnon 
occupations,  hardly  ever  common  interests. 

Amongst  such  a  people,  the  servant  always  considers 
himself  as  a  sojourner  in  the  dwelling  of  his  masters.  He 
knew  nothinix  of  their  forefathers  ;  he  will  see  nothinii'  of 
their  descendants  ;  he  has  nothing  lasting  to  expect  from 
them.  Why,  then,  should  he  confound  his  life  with  theirs, 
and  whence  should  so  strange  a  surrender  of  himself  pro- 
ceed ?  Tile  recijn'ocal  position  of  the  two  men  is  changed  : 
their  nuitual  relations  must  be  so,  too. 

I  would  fain  illustrate  all  these  reflections  by  the  exam- 
])le  of  the  Americans  ;  but,  for  this  purpose,  the  distinctions 
of  persons  and  places  must  be  accurately  traced.  In  the 
South  of  the  Union,  slavery  exists  ;  all  that  I  have  just  said 
is  consequently  inapplicable  there.  In  the  North,  the  ma- 
jority of  servants  are  either  freedmen,  or  the  children  of 
freedmen :  *  these  persons  occupy  a  contested  position  in 
the  public  estimation  ;  by  the  laws,  they  are  brought  up  to 

*  TJiis  is  a  natural  mistake  for  a  stranger  to  make.  lu  hotels,  and  other 
large  public  establishments,  it  may  be  true  that  a  majority  of  the  servants 
are  free  blacks  ;  but  very  few  such  persons  are  employed  as  servants  in  pri- 
vate families  at  tlie  North.  —  Am.  Ed. 
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tlio  le>'('l  of  tlu'ir  niastcrs  ;  l)y  tlio  manners  of  tlie  country, 
they  are  obstinately  detrndeil  fi-oni  it.  They  do  not  them- 
selves ek'urly  know  their  jtropt-r  jdaee,  and  are  almost 
ahvavs  either  insolent  or  craven. 

But  in  the  Nortiiern  States,  especially  in  New  En^fland, 
tliere  are  a  certain  lunnber  of  whites  who  auree,  for  wau'es, 
t(»  vii'ld  a  temporary  obedience  to  the  ^vill  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  I  lia\e  heard  that  these  servants  conunonly  j»er- 
form  the  duties  of  their  situations  with  punctuality  and 
intelligence  ;  and  that,  without  thinking  themsi-lvi's  natu- 
rally inferior  to  the  jterson  who  orders  them,  tlu-y  submit 
without  reluctance  to  obey  him.  They  aj)peared  to  me  to 
carry  into  service  some  of  those  manly  habits  which  inde- 
pendence and  e(|uality  create.  Having  once  selected  a 
hard  way  of  life,  they  do  not  seek  to  esca])e  from  it  by 
indirect  means  ;  and  they  have  sufficient  respect  for  them- 
selves not  to  refuse  to  their  masters  that  obedience  which 
they  have  freely  promised.  On  tbeir  j)ai't,  masters  require, 
nothing  of  their  servants  but  the  faithful  and  rigorous  jur- 
formance  of  the  co^'enant :  they  do  not  ask  for  marks  of  re- 
sjjcct,  they  do  not  claim  their  love,  or  devoted  attachment ; 
it  is  enough  that,  as  servants,  they  are  exact  and  honest. 

It  would  not,  then,  be  true  to  assert  that,  in  democratic 
society,  the  relation  of  servants  and  masters  is  disorgan- 
ized :  it  is  organized  on  another  footinjjj ;  the  rule  is  differ- 
ent,  but  there  is  a  rule. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether  the  new  state  of 
things  which  I  have  just  described  is  inferior  to  that  which 
preceded  it,  or  simply  different.     Enough  for  mo  that  it  is 
fixed  and  determined  ;  for  what  is  most  important  to  meet 
with  among  men  is  not  any  given  ordering,  but  order. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  those  sad  and  troubled  times  at 
which  equality  is  establislied  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of 
revolution,  —  when  democracy,  after  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  state  of  society,  still  struggles  with  difficulty 
against  the  prejudices  and  manners  of  the  country  ?     The 
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luws,  ami  i)artially  itiihlic  opinion,  alivady  doclarc  t]^at  no 
natural  or  piTniamnt  int'i'riovity  exists  lutwren  the  servant 
an«l  the  master.  But  tliis  new  belief  lias  not  yet  reached 
the  inni-rniost  conviction,  of  the  latter,  or  rather  his  heart 
rejects  it  :  in  the  secret  jK-rsuasion  of  his  mind,  the  master 
thinks  that  he  heloni^s  to  a  peculiar  and  superior  race;  he 
dari's  not  say  so,  hut  he  shudders  at  allowing  hiniselt'  to  be 
di'agged  to  the  same  level.  His  authority  over  his  servants 
l)econu's  timid,  and  at  the  same  time  harsh  ;  he  has  already 
ceasi'd  to  entertain  for  them  the  feelinn;s  of  patroni/.ing 
kindness  which  long  uncontested  })ower  always  produces, 
and  he  is  surprist'd  that,  bi'ing  changed  himself,  his  servant 
chanm's  also.  IK'  wants  his  attendants  to  form  regular  and 
j)ermanent  habits,  in  a  condition  of  domestic  servici'  which 
is  only  tem})orary  ;  he  recpiires  that  they  should  ai)pear 
contented  with  and  })roud  of  a  servile  condition,  which 
they  will  one  day  shake  off,  —  that  they  should  sacrifice 
themselves  to  a  man  who  can  neither  protect  nor  ruin 
them  ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  should  contract  an  indissolu- 
ble euiiao-ement  to  a  bein<>-  like  themselves,  and  one  who 
will  last  no  longer  than  they  will. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  it  often  happens  that  the 
condition  of  domestic  service  does  not  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  enter  upon  it,  because  they  neither  know 
nor  imagine  any  other  ;  and  the  amazing  inequality  which 
is  manifest  between  them  and  their  master  appears  to  be 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  some  hidden 
law  of  Providence. 

In  democracies,  the  condition  of  domestic  service  does 
not  degrade  the  character  of  those  who  enter  upon  it, 
because  it  is  freely  chosen,  and  adopted  for  a  time  only, 
—  because  it  is  not  stigmatized  by  public  opinion,  and 
creates  no  permanent  inequality  between  the  servant  and 
the  master. 

But  whilst  the  transition  from  one  social  condition  to 
another  is  going  on,  there  is  almost  always  a  time  when 
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inrn's  tninds  fluctiiatt'  hi'twi't'ii  tlic  aristncrntic  notion  of 
Milijfction  Mild  the  ilfiiiociMtic  notion  of  ol)iMlii>nct'.  <  )!)('- 
dicni't'  tlicn  losi's  its  nj(»r;d  iniportiinci'  in  tlic  i-ycs  (»t'  liiin 
nlio  oIk'VS  ;  lie  no  longer  (•((iisidci's  it  as  a  spccii's  of  divinti 
(ilditi'ation,  and  lie  docs  not  yet  \i«'\\  it  luidrr  its  pni'cly 
Innnan  aspect  ;  it  li"s  to  liini  no  character  of  sanctity  or 
ot'  insticc.  and  lie  submits  to  it  as  to  a  dc^railino;  Imt  proi- 
italtlc  condition. 

At  tiiat  [)criod,  a  conj'nscd  aiul  impci'f'cct  pliantoni  of 
ci[iiality  liannts  the  minds  of  servants;  tliey  do  not  at  once 
pi'rcoive  wiietlu'r  tiie  I'lpiality  to  wliicli  they  are  entitled  is 
to  he  foiuid  witiiin  or  \\  ithont  the  pale  of  (hanestic  service; 
and  thov  rehtd  in  their  hearts  ajiainst  a  snhordination  to 
which  tliey  have  subjected  tlieniselves,  and  from  whi(di 
thev  derive  actual  proHt.  They  consent  to  sersc,  and  tliey 
hhish  to  obey:  they  like  the  advantages  of  service,  hut  not 
the  master;  or,  rather,  they  are  not  siu'e  tli;it  they  ou;j,ht 
not  themselves  to  he  masters,  and  they  are  im  lined  to  con- 
sider him  who  orders  them  as  an  unjust  usurper  of  their 
own  rights. 

Then  it  is  that  the  dwellino;  of  every  citizen  offers  a 
specta(de  somewhat  analoujous  to  the  gloomy  aspect  of  j)o- 
litical  society.  A  secret  and  intestine  warfare  is  going  on 
there  between  powers  evi-r  rivals  and  suspicious  of  one 
another :  the  master  is  ill-natured  and  weak,  the  servant 
ill-natured  and  intractable ;  the  one  constantly  attempts  to 
evade  by  unfair  restrictions  his  obligation  to  protect  and 
to  remunerate,  —  the  other,  his  obli<iation  to  obey.  The 
reins  of  domestic  jjovernment  dano;le  between  them,  to  be 
snatched  at  l)y  one  or  the  other.  The  lines  which  divide 
authority  from  oppression,  liberty  from  license,  and  riglit 
from  might,  are  to  their  eyes  so  jumbled  together  and  con- 
fused, that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  he  is,  or  what  he 
may  be,  or  what  he  oudit  to  be.  Such  a  condition  is  not 
democracy,  but  revolution. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

HOW     DEMOCRATIC     IXSTITUTIONS     AND     MANNERS     TEND     TO 
RAISE    RENTS   AND   SHORlEN   THE   TERMS   OF   LEASES. 

WHAT  has  been  said  of  servants  and  masters  is  ap- 
plicable, to  a  certain  extent,  to  land-oAvners  and 
farming  tenants ;  but  this  subject  deserves  to  be  considered 
by  itself. 

In  America  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  farming 
tenants  ;  every  man  owns  the  ground  he  tills.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  democratic  laws  tend  greatly  to  increase 
the  number  of  land-owners,  and  to  diminish  that  of  farming 
tenants.  Yet  what  takes  place  in  the  United  States  is 
much  less  attributable  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
than  to  the  country  itself.  In  America  land  is  cheap,  and 
any  one  may  easily  become  a  land-owner ;  its  returns  are 
small,  and  its  produce  cannot  well  be  divided  between  a 
land-owner  and  a  farmer.  America  therefore  stands  alone 
in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  and  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  take  it  as  an  example. 

I  believe  that,  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic 
countries,  there  will  be  land-owners  and  tenants,  but  the 
connection  existing  between  them  will  be  of  a  diflPerent 
kind.  In  aristocracies,  the  hire  of  a  farm  is  paid  to  the 
landlord,  not  only  in  rent,  but  in  respect,  regard,  and  duty ; 
in  democracies,  the  whole  is  paid  in  cash.  When  estates 
are  divided  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  perma- 
nent connection  which  existed  between  families  and  the  soil 
is  dissolved,  the  land-owner  and  the  tenant  are  only  casu- 
ally brought  into  contact.     They  meet  for  a  moment  to 
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settle  tlie  conditions  of  tlic  agreement,  and  then  lose  sight 
of  each  otlier ;  tliey  are  two  strangers  brought  togetlier  by 
a  common  interest,  and  who  keenly  talk  over  a  matter  of 
business,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  tvO  make  money. 

In  proportion  as  property  is  subdi\i(led  and  wealth  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  the  community  is  filled  with 
people  whose  former  opulence  is  declining,  and  with  others 
whose  fortunes  are  of  recent  growth,  and  whose  wants  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  their  resources.  For  all  such  per- 
sons the  smallest  pecuniary  profit  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  none  of  them  feel  disj)osed  to  waive  any  of  their  claims, 
or  to  lose  any  portion  of  their  income. 

As  ranks  are  intermingled,  and  as  very  large  as  well  as 
very  scanty  fortunes  become  more  rare,  every  day  brings 
the  social  condition  of  the  land-owner  nearer  to  that  of  the 
farmer :  the  one  has  not  naturally  any  uncontested  superi- 
ority over  the  other  ;  between  two  men  who  are  e([ual,  and 
not  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  the  contract  of  hire  is 
exclusively  an  affair  of  money. 

A  man  whose  estate  extends  over  a  whole  district,  and 
who  owns  a  hundred  farms,  is  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  gaining  at  the  same  time  the  affections  of  some  thou- 
sands  of  men  ;  this  object  appears  to  call  for  his  exertions, 
and  to  attain  it  he  will  readily  make  considerable  sacrifices. 
But  he  who  owns  a  hundred  acres  is  insensible  to  similar 
considerations,  and  cares  but  little  to  win  the  private  regard 
of  his  tenant. 

An  aristocracy  does  not  expire,  like  a  man,  in  a  single 
day ;  the  aristocratic  principle  is  slowly  undermined  in 
men's  opinion,  before  it  is  attacked  in  their  laws.  Long 
before  open  war  is  declared  against  it,  the  tie  Avhich  had 
hitherto  united  the  hioher  classes  to  the  lower  may  be  seen 
to  be  gradually  relaxed.  Indifference  and  contempt  are 
betrayed  by  one  class,  jealousy  and  liatred  by  the  others  : 
the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor  becomes  less  frecpient 
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and  less  kind,  and  rents  are  raised.  This  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  a  domocratic  revolution,  but  its  certain  liarbin- 
ger :  for  an  aristocracy  wliich  has  lost  the  affections  of  the 
people,  once  and  forever,  is  like  a  tree  dead  at  the  root, 
which  is  the  more  easily  torn  up  by  the  winds  the  higher 
its  branches  have  spread. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  the  rents  of  farms 
have  amazingly  increased,  not  only  in  France,  but  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  remarkable  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  ])lace  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures within  the  same  period  do  not  suffice,  in  my  opinion, 
to  explain  this  fact :  recourse  must  be  had  to  another  cause, 
more  powerful  and  more  concealed.  I  believe  that  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  democratic  institutions  which  several 
Euroj)ean  nations  have  adopted,  and  in  the  democratic  pas- 
sions which  more  or  less  agitate  all  the  rest. 

I  have  frequently  heard  great  English  land-owners  con- 
gratulate themselves  that,  at  the  present  day,  they  derive 
a  much  larger  income  from  their  estates  than  their  fathers 
did.  They  have  perhaps  good  reason  to  be  glad  ;  but  most 
assuredly  they  know  not  what  they  are  glad  of.  They 
think  they  are  making  a  clear  gain,  when  it  is  in  reality 
only  an  exchange :  their  influence  is  what  they  are  parting 
with  for  cash  ;  and  what  they  gain  in  money  will  erelong 
be  lost  in  power. 

There  is  yet  another  sign  by  which  it  is  easy  to  know 
that  a  great  democratic  revolution  is  going  on  or  approach- 
ing-. In  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  all  lands  were  leased  for 
lives,  or  for  very  long  terms  :  the  domestic  economy  of  that 
})eriod  shows  that  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  were  more 
frequent  then  than  leases  for  twelve  years  are  now.  Men 
then  believed  that  families  were  immortal ;  men's  conditions 
seemed  settled  forever,  and  the  whole  of  society  appeared 
to  be  so  fixed,  that  it  was  not  supposed  anything  would 
ever  be  stirred  or  shaken  in    its  structure.     In  aires  of 
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equality,  the  human  mind  takes  a  different  bent :  the  pre- 
vailing notion  is  that  notliing  abides,  and  man  is  haunted 
by  tlie  thought  of  mutability.  Under  tliis  impression,  the 
land-owner  and  the  tenant  himself  are  instinetively  averse 
to  protracted  terms  of  obligation :  they  are  afraid  of  being 
tied  up  to-morrow  by  the  contract  which  benefits  them 
to-day.  They  have  vague  antici})ations  of  some  sudden 
and  unforeseen  change  in  their  conditions  ;  they  mistrust 
themselves  ;  they  fear  lest  their  taste  should  change,  and 
lest  they  should  lament  that  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of 
what  they  coveted.  Nor  are  such  fears  unfounded  ;  for,  in 
democratic  times,  that  which  is  most  fluctuating  amidst  the 
fluctuation  of  all  around  is  the  heart  of  man. 
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MOST  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  made  in 
speaking  of  masters  and  servants  may  be  apphed  to 
masters  and  workmen.  As  the  gradations  of  the  social 
scale  come  to  be  less  observed,  whilst  the  great  sink  and 
the  humble  rise,  and  poverty  as  well  as  opulence  ceases  to 
be  hereditary,  the  distance,  both  in  reality  and  in  opinion, 
which  heretofore  separated  the  workman  from  the  master, 
is  lessened  every  day.  The  workman  conceives  a  more 
lofty  opinion  of  his  nghts,  of  his  future,  of  himself;  he 
is  filled  with  new  ambition  and  new  desires,  he  is  harassed 
by  new  wants.  Eveiy  instant  he  views  with  longing  eyes 
the  profits  of  his  employer ;  and  in  order  to  share  them,  he 
strives  to  dispose  of  his  labor  at  a  higher  rate,  and  he  gen- 
erally succeeds  at  length  in  the  attempt. 

In  democratic  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  most  of 
the  branches  of  productive  industry  are  carried  on  at  a 
small  cost,  by  men  little  removed  by  their  wealth  or  edu- 
cation above  the  level  of  those  whom  they  employ.  These 
manufacturing  speculators  are  extremely  numerous ;  their 
interests  differ ;  they  cannot  therefore  easily  concert  or 
combine  their  exertions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work- 
men have  always  some  sure  resources,  which  enable  them 
to  refuse  to  work  when  they  cannot  get  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  fair  price  of  their  labor.  In  the  constant  struggle 
for  wages  which  is  eoino-  on  between  these  two  classes, 
their  strength  is  divided,  and  success  alternates  from  one 
to  the  other. 
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It  is  even  probaWe  tliat,  in  the  end,  the  Interest  of  the 
working  class  will  prevail ;  for  the  high  wages  which  they 
have  already  obtained  make  them  every  day  less  dependent 
on  their  masters  ;  and  as  they  grow  more  independent,  they 
have  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  a  further  increase  of 
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wages. 


I  shall  take  for  example  that  brancli  of  productive  indus- 
try which  is  still,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  generally 
followed  in  France,  and  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the 
world;  —  I  mean  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  France, 
most  of  those  who  labor  for  hire  in  agriculture  are  them- 
seh^es  owners  of  certain  })lots  of  ground,  which  just  enable 
them  to  subsist  without  working  for  any  one  else.  When 
these  laborers  come  to  offer  their  services  to  a  neiiihborini; 
land-owner  or  farmer,  if  he  refuses  them  a  certain  rate  of 
wages,  they  retire  to  their  own  small  property  and  await 
another  opportunity. 

I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a 
slow  and  gradual  rise  of  wages  is  one  of  the  general  laws 
of  democratic  communities.  In  proportion  as  social  con- 
ditions become  more  equal,  wages  rise ;  and  as  wages  are 
higher,  social  conditions  become  more  equal. 

But  a  great  and  gloomy  exception  occurs  in  our  own 
time.  I  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  aristoc- 
racy, expelled  from  political  society,  has  taken  refuge  in 
certain  departments  of  productive  industry,  and  has  estab- 
lished its  sway  there  under  another  form  ;  this  powerfully 
affects  the  rate  of  wages. 

As  a  large  capital  is  required  to  embark  in  the  great 
manufacturing  speculations  to  which  I  allude,  the  number 
of  persons  who  enter  upon  them  is  exceedingly  limited :  as 
their  number  is  small,  they  can  easily  concert  together,  and 
fix  the  rate  of  wages  as  they  please. 

Their  workmen,  on  the  contrary,  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  the  number  of  them  is  always  increasing ;  for, 
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from  time  to  time,  Jin  oxtraordiiiary  run  of  business  takes 
place,  tluring  wliich  wages  are  inordinately  liigh,  and  they 
attract  the  surrounding  })()})ulation  to  the  factories.  But, 
when  meji  have  once  embraced  that  line  of  life,  we  have 
already  seen  that  they  caimot  quit  it  again,  because  they 
soon  contract  habits  of  body  and  mind  wliich  unfit  them 
for  any  other  sort  of  toil.  These  men  have  generally  but 
little  education  and  industry,  with  but  few  resources ;  they 
stand,  therefore,  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  master. 

When  competition,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances, 
lessen  his  profits,  he  can  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen 
almost  at  pleasure,  and  make  from  them  what  he  loses  by 
the  chances  of  business.  Should  the  workmen  strike,  the 
master,  who  is  a  rich  man,  can  very  well  wait,  without 
being  ruined,  until  necessity  brings  them  back  to  him ;  but 
they  must  work  day  by  day  or  they  die,  for  their  only 
property  is  in  their  hands.  They  have  long  been  impov- 
erished by  oppression,  and  the  poorer  they  become,  the 
more  easily  may  they  be  o])j)ressed :  they  can  never  escape 
from  this  fatal  circle  of  cause  and  conscMjuence. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  wages,  after  having  some- 
times suddenly  risen,  are  })ermanently  lowered  in  this 
branch  of  industry ;  whereas,  in  other  callings,  the  price 
of  labor,  which  generally  increases  but  little,  is  neverthe- 
less constantly  augmented. 

This  state  of  dependence  and  wretchedness,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  manufacturing  population  of  our  time  live, 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  contrary  to  the 
state  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community ;  but,  for  this  very 
reason,  no  circumstance  is  more  important  or  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  especial  consideration  of  the  legislator ;  for  when 
the  whole  of  society  is  in  motion,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  any 
one  class  stationary ;  and  when  the  gr^  <^er  number  of  men 
are  opening  new  paths  to  fortune,  it  is  less  difficult  to 
make  the  few  support  in  peace  their  a.  ^s  and  their  de- 
sires. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


INFLUENCE    OF    DEMOCRAOY    ON    THE    FAMILY. 


I  HAVE  just  examined  tlie  chaiij^  i  which  the  ponnlity 
of  coiulitions  produces  in  the  mutual  relations  '.'  the 
several  members  of  the  community  amonjist  democratic 
nations,  and  amon<T;st  the  Americans  in  particular.  T  would 
now  go  deeper,  and  inquire  into  the  closer  ties  of  family : 
my  object  here  is  not  to  seek  for  new  truths,  but  to  show 
in  what  manner  facts  already  known  arc  connected  with 
my  subject. 

It  has  been  universally  remarked,  that,  in  our  time,  the 
several  members  of  a  family  stand  upon  an  entirely  new 
footing  towards  each  other ;  that  the  distance  which  for- 
merly separated  a  father  from  his  sons  has  been  lessened ; 
and  that  paternal  authorl.y,  if  not  destroyed,  is  at  least 
impaired. 

Somethino;  analooons  to  this,  but  even  more  strikinor, 
may  be  observed  in  the  United  States.  In  America,  the 
family,  in  the  Roman  and  aristocratic  signification  of  the 
word,  does  not  exist.  All  that  remains  of  it  are  a  few  ves- 
tiges in  the  first  years  of  childhood,  when  the  father  exer- 
cises,  w^ithout  oppositi(m,  that  absolute  domestic  authority 
which  the  feebleness  of  his  children  renders  necessary,  and 
wdiich  their  interest,  as  well  as  his  own  incontestable  supe- 
riority, warrants.  But  as  soon  as  the  young  American 
approaches  manhood,  the  ties  of  filial  obedience  are  re- 
laxed day  by  day :  master  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  soon 
master  of  his  conduct.  In  America,  there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  adolescence :  at  the  close  of  boyhood,  the 
man  appears,  and  begins  to  trace  out  his  own  path. 
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It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  Is  preceded  by 
a  domestic  struggle,  in  which  the  son  has  obtained  by  a  sort 
of  moral  violence  the  liberty  that  his  fatii^r  refused  him. 
The  same  habits,  the  same  principles,  which  impel  the  one 
to  assert  his  independence,  predispose  the  other  to  consider 
the  use  of  that  inde})endence  as  an  incontestable  ri^nt. 
Tlie  former  does  not  exhibit  any  of  thos  rancorous  or 
irregular  passions  which  disturb  men  long  after  they  have 
shaken  off  an  established  authority ;  the  latter  feels  none  of 
that  bitter  and  angry  regret  which  is  apt  to  survive  a  by- 
gone power.  The  father  foresees  the  limits  of  his  authority 
long  beforehand,  and  when  the  time  arrives,  he  surrenders 
it  without  a  struo-o-le :  the  son  looks  forward  to  the  exact 
period  at  which  he  will  be  his  own  master ;  and  he  enters 
upon  his  freedom  without  precipitation  and  without  effort, 
as  a  possession  which  is  his  own,  and  which  no  one  seeks 
to  wrest  from  him.* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  show  how  these  changes 
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*  The  Americans,  however,  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  strip  the  parent, 
as  has  been  done  in  France,  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  parental  author- 
ity, by  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property  at  his  death. 
Ill  tiie  United  States,  there  are  uo  restrictions  ou  the  powers  of  a  testator. 

Ill  this  respect,  as  in  almost  all  others,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  if  the 
jjolitical  legislation  of  the  Americans  is  much  more  democratic  than  that  of 
the  French,  the  civil  legislation  of  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  democratic 
than  that  of  the  former.  This  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  The  civil 
legislation  of  France  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  saw  that  it  was  his  inter- 
est to  satisfy  the  democratic  passions  of  his  couteraporaries  iu  all  tiiat  was 
not  directly  and  immediately  hostile  to  his  own  power.  He  was  willing  to 
allow  some  popular  principles  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  property  and 
the  government  of  families,  provided  they  were  not  to  be  introduced  into 
the  administration  of  public  afliairs.  Whilst  the  torrent  of  democracy  over- 
whelmed the  civil  laws  of  the  country,  he  hoped  to  find  an  easy  shelter 
behind  its  political  institutions.  This  policy  was  at  once  both  adroit  and 
selfish  :  but  a  compromise  of  this  kind  could  not  last ;  for  in  the  end,  po- 
litical institutions  never  fail  to  become  the  image  and  expression  of  civil 
society  ;  and  in  tliis  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  nothing  is  more  political  in  a 
natioa  than  its  civil  legislation. 
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which  take  place  in  family  relations  are  closely  connected 
with  the  social  and  political  revolution  which  is  approach- 
ing its  consununation  under  our  own  eyes. 

There  are  certain  great  social  principles  which  a  pco[)lo 
either  introduces  everywhere  or  tolerates  nowhere.  In 
countries  which  are  aristocratically  constituted  with  all  the 
frradations  of  rank,  the  government  never  makes  a  direct 
aj)peal  to  the  mass  of  the  governed  :  as  men  are  united 
to<''ether,  it  is  enou<ili  to  lead  the  foremost ;  the  rest  will 
follow.  This  is  ap])licable  to  the  family,  ai^  well  as  to  all 
aristocracies  which  have  a  head.  Amongst  aristocratic  na- 
tions,  social  institutions  recognize,  in  truth,  no  one  in  the 
family  but  the  father ;  children  are  received  by  s(jciety  at 
his  hands  ;  society  governs  him,  he  governs  them.  Thus, 
the  parent  has  not  only  a  natural  right,  but  he  acc^uires  a 
political  right,  to  command  them  :  he  is  the  author  and  the 
support  of  his  family  ;  but  he  is  also  its  constituted  ruler. 

In  democracies,  where  the  government  picks  out  every 
individual  singly  from  the  mass  to  make  him  subservient  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  community,  no  such  intermediate 
person  is  required :  a  father  is  there,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  only  a  member  of  the  community,  older  and  richer 
than  his  sons. 

When  most  of  the  conditions  of  life  are  extremely  un- 
equal, and  the  inequality  of  these  conditions  is  permanent, 
the  notion  of  a  superior  gi'ows  upon  the  imaginations  of 
men :  if  the  law  invested  him  with  no  privileges,  custom 
and  public  opinion  would  concede  them.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  men  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  and  do  not 
always  remain  in  dissimilar  conditions  of  life,  the  general 
notion  of  a  superior  becomes  weaker  and  less  distinct :  it  is 
vain  for  legislation  to  strive  to  j)lace  him  who  obeys  very 
much  beneath  him  who  commands  ;  the  manners  of  the 
time  bring  the  two  men  nearer  to  one  another,  and  draw 
them  daily  towards  the  same  level. 
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Altlioiicrli  tlic  l<'<^islution  of  an  aristocratic  people  sliould 
grant  no  peculiar  }»rivile(fes  to  the  heads  of  families,  I  shall 
not  be  the  less  convinced  that  their  power  is  more  respect- 
ed and  more  extensive  than  in  a  democracy :  for  I  kn(tw 
that,  whatsoever  the  laws  may  be,  superiors  always  appi-ar 
hinhcr,  and  inferiors  lower,  in  aristocracies  than  amon^^st 
democratic  nations. 

When  men  live  more  for  the  remembrance  of  what  has 
been  than  for  the  care  of  what  is,  atid  when  thev  are  mcnv 
jiiven  to  attend  to  what  their  ancestors  tlKtuiiht  than  to 
think  themselves,  the  father  is  the  natural  and  necessary  tie 
between  the  past  and  the  })resent,  —  the  link  by  which  the 
ends  of  these  two  chains  are  connected.  In  aristocracies, 
then,  the  father  is  not  only  the  civil  head  of  the  family,  but 
the  organ  of  its  traditions,  the  ex[)ounder  of  its  customs, 
the  arbiter  of  its  manners.  He  is  listened  to  with  defer- 
ence, he  is  addressed  with  respect,  and  the  love  which  is 
felt  for  him  is  always  tempered  with  fear. 

When  the  condition  of  society  becomes  democratic,  and 
men  adopt  as  their  general  princi[)le  that  it  is  good  and 
lawful  to  judge  of  all  things  for  one's  self,  using  former 
points  of  belief  not  as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  simply  as  a  means 
of  information,  the  power  which  the  opinions  of  a  father 
exercise  over  those  of  his  sons  diminishes,  as  well  as  his 
legal  power. 

Perhaps  the  subdivision  of  estates  which  democracy 
brings  aljout  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  change 
the  relations  existino;  between  a  father  and  his  children. 
When  the  property  of  the  flither  of  a  family  is  scanty,  his 
son  and  himself  constantly  live  in  the  same  place,  and  share 
the  same  occupations :  habit  and  necessity  bring  them  to- 
gether, and  force  them  to  hold  constant  communication : 
the  inevitable  consequence  is  a  sort  of  familiar  intimacy, 
which  renders  authority  less  absolute,  and  which  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  external  forms  of  respect. 
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Now,  ill  (lemocriitic  countriL's,  tlio  cliiss  of  those  who  iire 
possessed  of  snijill  fortunes  is  precisi'ly  tliat  whicli  ^ives 
streii^tli  to  tlie  notions  and  a  particular  direction  to  tho 
manners  of  the  coimnunity.  That  class  makes  its  opinions 
prej)onderate  as  universally  as  its  will  ;  and  even  those  who 
are  most  inclined  to  resist  its  commands  are  carried  away 
m  the  I'lid  by  its  example.  I  have  known  easier  o|)ponents 
of  democracy,  who  allowed  their  children  to  a(hlress  them 
with  perfect  colloquial  e(juality. 

Tiuis,  at  the  same  time  that  the  j)ower  of  aristocracy  is 
declining,  the  austere,  the  conventional,  and  the  legal  part 
ot  parental  authority  vanishes,  and  a  species  of  ecpiality 
prevails  around  the  domestic  hearth.  1  know  not,  uj)on 
the  whole,  whether  society  loses  by  the  change,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  man  individually  is  a  gainer  by  it. 
I  think  that,  in  pro[)ortion  as  manners  and  laws  become 
more  democratic,  the  relation  of  father  and  son  becomes 
more  intimate  and  more  affectionate ;  rides  and  authority 
p"e  less  talked  of,  confidence  and  tenderness  are  oftentimes 
increased,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  bond  is  drawn 
closer  in  proportion  as  the  social  bond  is  loosened. 

In  a  democratic  family,  the  fiither  exercises  no  other 
power  than  that  wliich  is  granted  to  the  aflection  and  the 
ex])erience  of  age  ;  his  orders  would  i)erhaps  be  disobeyed, 
but  his  advice  is  for  the  most  part  authoritative.  Though 
he  be  not  hedged  in  with  ceremonial  resjiect,  his  sons  at 
least  accost  liim  with  confidence  ;  they  have  no  settled  form 
of  addressing  him,  but  they  speak  to  him  constantly,  and 
are  ready  to  consult  him  every  day :  the  master  and  the 
constituted  ruler  have  vanished  ;  the  father  remains. 

Nothing  more  is  needed  in  order  to  judge  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  states  of  society  in  this  respect,  than 
to  peruse  the  family  correspondence  of  aristocratic  ages. 
The  style  is  always  correct,  ceremonious,  stiff,  and  so  cold 
that  the  natural  warmth  of  the  heart  can  hardly  be  felt  in 
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the  IjiHiiiiam'.  Ill  (k'lnocnitic  couutncs,  on  tlio  contrarv, 
tliL'  liin;fuji;;e  juldivssc'd  liy  ii  son  to  iiis  fiitlicr  is  always 
luarkrd  hy  min^K'd  frccilom,  familiarity,  and  atH'ction, 
which  at  once  sliow  that  new  relations  have  sprnnj^  uj) 
in  the  hosoni  of  the  family. 

A  similar  revolntion  takes  place  in  the  mntnal  relations 
of  children.  In  aristocratic  families,  as  well  as  in  aristo 
cratic  society,  every  place  is  marked  ont  beforehand.  Not 
only  does  the  father  occnpy  a  sej)arate  rank,  in  which  he 
enjoys  extensive  |)rivile<fes,  but  even  the  children  are  not 
ecinal  amon<rst  themselves.  The  a<i;o  and  sex  of  each  ir- 
revocably  determine  his  rank,  and  secure  to  him  certain 
privileges  :  most  of  these  distinctions  are  abolished  or  di- 
minished by  democracy. 

In  aristocratic  families,  the  eldest  son,  inheriting  the 
greater  part  of  the  j)roperty,  and  almost  all  the  rights  of 
the  family,  becomes  the  chief,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
master,  of  his  brothers.  Greatness  and  power  are  for  him  ; 
for  them,  mediocrity  and  dej)endence.  lUit  it  would  be 
wrong  to  suj)pose  that,  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the 
privileges  of  the  eldest  son  JU'e  advantageous  to  himself 
alone,  or  that  the}'  excite  nothing  but  envy  and  hatred 
around  him.  The  eldest  son  connnonly  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure wealth  and  power  for  his  brothers,  because  the  general 
splendor  of  the  house  is  reflected  back  on  him  who  repre- 
sents it ;  the  younger  sons  seek  to  back  the  elder  brother 
in  all  his  undertakings,  because  the  greatness  and  power  of 
the  head  of  the  family  better  enable  him  to  provide  for  all 
its  branches.  The  different  members  of  an  aristocratic 
family  are  therefore  very  closely  bound  together ;  their  in- 
terests are  connected,  their  minds  agree,  but  their  hearts 
are  seldom  in  harmony. 

Democracy  also  binds  brothers  to  each  other,  but  by  very 
different  means.  Under  democratic  laws,  all  the  children 
are  perfectly  equal,  and  consequently  independent:  noth 
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I'ji"-  l)riiiij;s  tlu'tn  rt»rcll)lv  toifctlicr,  Lut  notliiiiix  keeps  tliciii 
aj):irt  ;  and  as  tlioy  Iiuno  tlu*  saini!  origin,  as  tlu-y  arc  ti'aiiu'd 
uiitK'r  the  same  roof,  as  tluy  are  treated  with  tlie  same  care, 
and  as  no  peculiar  )>riviK'u;e  distinguishes  or  divides  tlieui, 
thi'  atrectionatc  and  frank  intimacy  of  early  years  easily 
sj)rin<i;s  up  between  them.  Scarcely  anything;  can  occur  to 
hn-ak  the  tie  thus  fonned  at  the  outset  of  lil!',  for  broth- 
erhood l»rin;j;s  them  daily  top'ther,  without  end)arrassin<i; 
them.  It  is  not  then  hy  interest,  hut  hy  common  associa- 
tions and  hy  the  free  sympathy  of  opinion  and  of  taste,  that 
(leinocracv  unites  brothers  to  each  other.  It  di\id;'s  their 
iiilieritance,  but  allows  their  hearts  and  minds  to  nn'i;'. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  these  democratic  manners,  that 
even  the  ])artisans  of  aristocracy  are  attracted  by  it  ;  and 
after  liaving  experienced  it  for  some  time,  they  are.  by  no 
means  tempted  to  revert  to  the  respectful  and  frigid  obser- 
vances of  aristocratic  families.  The  would  be  <ilad  to  re- 
tain  the  donu'stic  habits  of  democracy,  if  they  might  throw 
off  its  social  conflitions  and  its  laws  ;  but  these  elements 
are  indissolubly  united,  and  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  the 
former  without  enduring  the  latter. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  filial  love  and  fraternal 
affection  are  ap])licable  to  all  the  passions  which  emanate 
spontaneously  from  human  nature  itself. 

If  a  certain  mode  of  thought  or  feelino;  is  the  result  of 
some  peculiar  condition  of  life,  wlien  that  condition  is  al- 
tered nothinc:  wliatever  remains  of  the  thought  >  i  I'elino;. 
Thus,  a  law  may  bind  two  members  of  the  community 
very  closely  to  one  another ;  but  that  law  being  al)olished, 
thev  stand  asunder.  Nothini;  was  more  strict  than  the  tie 
which  united  the  vassal  to  the  lord  imder  the  feudal  sys- 
tem:  at  the  present  day,  the  two  men  know  not  each 
other  ;  the  fear,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  which  for- 
merly connected  them  have  vanished,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
the  tie  remains. 
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Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  those  feehngs  whicli 
are  natural  to  mankinfl.  Wlienever  a  law  attempts  to 
tutor  these  feelings  in  any  particular  maimer,  it  seldom 
fails  to  weaken  them  ;  by  attem})ting  to  add  to  their  inten- 
sity, it  robs  them  of  some  of  *^eir  elements,  for  they  are 
never  stronger  than  when  left  lO  themselves. 

Democracy,  which  destroys  or  obscures  almost  all  the  old 
conventional  rules  of  society,  and  which  prevents  men  from 
readily  assenting  to  new  ones,  entirely  effaces  most  of  the 
feeliiiiis  to  which  these  conventional  rules  have  mven  rise : 
but  it  only  modifies  some  others,  and  frequently  imparts  to 
them  a  degree  of  energy  and  sweetness  unknown  before. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  condense  into  a  single 
pro})()sition  the  whole  purport  of  this  chapter,  and  of  sev- 
eral others  that  preceded  it.  Democracy  loosens  social  ties, 
but  tightens  natural  ones  ;  it  brings  kindred  more  closely 
together,  whilst  it  throws  citizens  more  apart. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

EDUCATION   OF  YOUNG  WOMEN  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

NO  free  communities  ever  existed  without  morals  ;  and, 
as  I  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this  v.-^ork,  morals 
are  the  work  of  woman.  Consequently,  whatever  affects 
the  condition  of  women,  their  habits  and  their  opinions,  has 
great  political  importance  in  my  eyes. 

Amongst  almost  all  Protestant  nations,  young  women 
are  far  more  the  mistresses  of  their  own  actions  than  they 
are  in  Catholic  countries.  This  independence  is  still 
greater  in  Protestant  countries  like  England,  which  have 
retained  or  acquired  the  right  of  self-government ;  freedom 
is  then  infused  into  the  domestic  circle  by  political  habits 
and  by  religious  opinions.  In  the  United  States,  the  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism  are  combined  witli  great  political 
liberty  and  a  most  democratic  state  of  society  ;  and  no- 
where are  young  women  surrendered  so  early  or  so  com- 
})letely  to  their  own  guidance. 

Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  marriage- 
able  age,  her  emancipation  from  maternal  control  begins : 
she  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  child,  when  she  already 
thinks  for  herself,  speaks  with  freedom,  and  acts  on  her 
own  impulse.  The  great  scene  of  the  world  is  constantly 
open  to  her  view  :  far  from  seeking  to  conceal  it  from  her, 
it  is  every  day  disclosed  more  completely,  and  she  is  taught 
to  survey  it  with  a  firm  and  calm  gaze.  Thus  the  vices 
and  dangers  of  society  are  early  revealed  to  her ;  as  she 
sees  them  clearly,  she  views  them  without  illusion,  and 
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Lravos  tliem  Avitliout  fear ;  for  she  is  full  of  reliance  on  her 
own  strength,  and  her  confidence  seems  to  be  shared  by 
all  around  her. 

An  American  girl  scarcely  ever  displays  that  virginal 
softness  in  the  midst  of  young  desires,  or  that  innocent  and 
ingenuous  grace,  which  usually  attend  the  European  wo- 
man in  the  transition  from  girlhood  to  youth.  It  is  rare 
that  an  American  woman,  at  any  age,  displays  childish 
timidity  or  ignorance.  Like  the  young  women  of  Europe, 
she  seeks  to  ])lease,  but  she  knows  precisely  the  cost  of 
pleasing.  If  she  does  not  abandon  herself  to  evil,  at  least 
she  knows  that  it  exists;  and  she  is  remarkable  rather  for 
purity  of  manners  than  for  chastity  of  mind. 

I  have  been  frequently  surprised,  and  almost  frightened, 
at  the  singular  address  and  happy  boldness  with  which 
young  women  in  America  contrive  to  manage  their  thoughts 
and  their  language,  amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  free  con- 
Aersation  ;  a  philosopher  would  have  stumbled  at  every  step 
along  the  narrow  path  which  they  trod  without  accident 
and  without  effort.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  perceive  that,  even 
amidst  the  independence  of  early  youth,  an  American 
woman  is  always  mistress  of  herself:  she  indulges  in  all 
permitted  pleasures,  without  yielding  herself  up  to  any 
of  them ;  and  her  reason  never  allows  the  reins  of  selt- 
guidance  to  drop,  though  it  often  seems  to  hold  them 
loosely. 

In  France,  where  traditions  of  every  age  are  still  so 
strangely  mingled  in  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  the  people, 
Avomen  commonly  receive  a  reserved,  retired,  and  almost 
conventual  education,  as  th<'v  did  in  aristocratic  times  ;  and 
then  they  are  suddenly  abandoned,  without  a  guide  and 
Avithout  assistance,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  irregularities 
inseparable  from  democratic  society. 

The  Americans  are  more  consistent.  They  have  found 
out  that,  in  a  democracy,  the  independence  of  individuals 
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cannot  fail  to  be  veiy  great,  youth  premature,  tastes  ill- 
restrained,  customs  fleeting,  public  opinion  often  unsettled 
and  powerless,  paternal  autb'  'y  weak,  and  marital  author- 
ity contested.  Under  these  circumstances,  believing  that 
they  had  little  chance  of  repressing  in  woman  the  most 
vehement  passions  of  the  human  heart,  they  held  that  the 
surer  way  was  to  teach  her  the  art  of  combating  those  pas- 
sions for  herself.  As  they  could  not  prevent  her  virtue 
from  being  exposed  to  frequent  danger,  they  determined 
that  she  should  know  how  best  to  defend  it ;  and  more  re- 
liance was  placed  on  the  free  vigor  of  her  will  than  on 
satciiuards  which  have  been  shaken  or  overthrown.  In- 
stead  then  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself,  they  con- 
stantly seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own  strength 
of  character.  As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
keep  a  young  woman  in  perpetual  and  comi)lete  ignorance, 
they  hasten  to  give  her  a  precocious  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects. Far  from  hiding  the  corruptions  of  the  world  from 
her,  they  prefer  that  she  should  see  them  at  once,  and  train 
herself  to  shun  them ;  and  they  hold  it  of  more  importance 
to  protect  her  conduct,  than  to  be  over-scrupulous  of  the 
innocence  of  her  thoughts. 

Although  the  Americans  are  a  very  religious  people, 
they  do  not  rely  on  religion  alone  to  defend  the  virtue  of 
woman  ;  they  seek  to  arm  her  reason  also.  In  this  respect 
they  have  followed  the  same  method  as  in  several  others : 
thev  first  make  vigorous  efforts  to  cause  individual  inde- 
pendence  to  control  itself,  and  they  do  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  religion  until  they  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  strength. 

I  am  aware  that  an  education  of  this  kind  is  not  without 
danger ;  I  am  sensible  that  it  tends  to  invigorate  the  judg- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  imagination,  and  to  make  cold 
and  virtuous  women  instead  of  affectionate  wives  and  agree- 
able  companions  to  man.     Society  may  be  more  tranquil 
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and  better  regulated,  but  domestic  life  has  often  fewer 
charms.  These,  however,  are  secondary  evils,  which  may 
be  braved  for  the  sake  of  higher  interests.  At  the  stage 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  choice  is  no  longer  left 
to  us ;  a  democratic  education  is  indispensable  to  protect 
women  from  the  dangers  with  which  democratic  institu- 
tions and  manners  surround  them. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


THE   YOUNG  WOMAN  IN   THE   CHARACTER   OF  A  WIFE. 
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IN  America,  the  independence  of  woman  is  irrecoverably 
lost  in  the  bonds  of  matrimon^%  If  an  unmarried 
woman  is  less  constrained  there  than  elsewhere,  a  wife  is 
subjected  to  stricter  obligations.  The  former  makes  her 
father's  house  an  abode  of  freedom  and  of  pleasure ;  the 
latter  lives  in  the  home  of  her  husband  as  if  it  were  a  clois- 
ter. Yet  these  two  different  conditions  of  life  are  perhaps 
not  so  contrary  as  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  American  women  should  pass  through  the  one  to  arrive 
at  the  other. 

Religious  communities  and  trading  nations  entertain  pe- 
culiarly serious  notions  of  marriage :  the  former  consider 
the  regularity  of  woman's  life  as  the  best  pledge  and  most 
certain  sign  of  the  purity  of  her  morals  ;  the  latter  regard 
it  as  the  highest  security  for  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
household.  The  Americans  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  puri- 
tanical people  and  a  commercial  nation  ;  their  religious 
opinions,  as  well  as  their  trading  habits,  consequently  lead 
them  to  require  much  abnegation  on  the  part  of  women, 
and  a  constant  sacrifice  of  her  pleasures  to  her  duties, 
which  is  seldom  demanded  of  her  in  Europe.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  the  inexorable  opinion  of  the  public 
carefully  circumscribes  woman  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  interests  and  duties,  and  forbids  her  to  step 
beyond  it. 

Upon  her  entrance  into  the  world,  a  young  American 
woman  finds  these  notions  firmly  established ;  she  sees  the 
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rules  wliich  are  derived  from  them  ;  she  is  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  she  cannot  depart  for  an  instant  from  the  estab- 
lished usages  of  her  contemporaries,  without  putting  in 
jeoj)ardy  her  peace  of  mind,  her  honor,  nay,  even  her 
social  existence ;  and  she  finds  the  energy  required  for 
such  an  act  of  submission  in  the  firmness  of  her  under- 
standing, and  in  the  virile  habits  which  her  education  has 
given  her.  It  may  be  said  that  she  has  learned,  by  the  use 
of  her  independence,  to  surrender  it  without  a  struggle 
and  without  a  murmur  when  the  time  comes  for  makino- 
the  sacrifice. 

But  no  American  woman  falls  into  the  toils  of  matri- 
mony as  into  a  snare  held  out  to  her  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance. She  has  been  taught  beforehand  what  is  expected 
of  her,  and  voluntai'ily  and  freely  enters  upon  this  engage- 
ment. She  supports  her  new  condition  with  courage,  be- 
cause she  chose  it.  As,  in  America,  paternal  discipline  is 
very  relaxed  and  the  conjugal  tie  very  strict,  a  young 
woman  does  not  contract  the  latter  without  considerable 
circumspection  and  apprehension.  Precocious  marriages 
are  rare.  American  women  do  not  marry  until  their  un- 
derstandings are  exercised  and  ripened ;  whereas,  in  other 
countries,  most  women  generally  only  begin  to  exercise  and 
ripen  their  understandings  after  marriage. 

I  by  no  means  suppose,  however,  that  the  great  change 
which  takes  place  in  all  the  habits  of  women  in  the  United 
States,  as  soon  as  they  are  married,  ought  solely  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  constraint  of  public  opinion ;  it  is  frequently 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  sole  effort  of  their  own 
will.  When  the  time  for  choosing  a  husband  is  arrived, 
that  cold  and  stern  reasoning  power  which  has  been  edu- 
cated and  invigorated  by  the  free  observation  of  the  world 
teaches  an  American  woman  that  a  spirit  of  levity  and  in- 
dependence in  the  bonds  of  marriage  is  a  constant  subject 
of  annoyance,  not  of  pleasure  ;  it  tells  her  that  the  amuse- 
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ments  of  the  girl  cannot  become  the  recreations  of  tlie  wife, 
and  that  the  sources  of  a  married  woman's  happiness  are  in 
the  home  of  her  husband.  As  she  clearly  discerns  before- 
hand the  only  road  which  can  lead  to  domestic  Jiappiness, 
she  enters  upon  it  at  once,  and  follows  it  to  the  end  with- 
out seeking  to  turn  back. 

The  same  strength  of  purpose  which  the  young  wives  of 
Anierica  display,  in  bending  themselves  at  once  and  with- 
out repining  to  the  austere  duties  of  their  new  condition,  is 
no  less  manifest  in  all  the  great  trials  of  their  lives.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  are  private  fortunes  more  precarious 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
same  man,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  rise  and  sink  again 
through  all  the  grades  which  lead  from  opulence  to  pov- 
erty. American  women  support  these  vicissitudes  with 
calm  and  unquenchable  energy :  it  would  seem  that  their 
desires  contract  as  easily  as  they  expand  with  their  for- 
tunes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  adventurers  who  migrate  every 
year  to  people  the  Western  Avilds  belong,  as  I  observed  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  to  the  old  Anglo-American 
race  of  the  Northern  States.  Many  of  these  men,  who 
rush  so  boldly  onwards  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  were  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  competency  in  their  own  part  of  the 
country.  They  take  their  wives  along  with  them,  and 
make  them  share  the  countless  perils  and  privations  which 
always  attend  the  commencement  of  these  expeditions.  I 
have  often  met,  even  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  with 
young  women  who,  after  having  been  brought  up  amidst 
all  the  comforts  of  the  large  towns  of  New  England,  had 
passed,  almost  without  any  intermediate  stage,  from  the 
wealthy  abode  of  their  parents  to  a  comfortless  hovel  in  a 
forest.  Fever,  solitude,  and  a  tedious  life  had  not  broken 
the  springs  of  their  courage.  Their  features  were  impaired 
and  faded,  but  their  looks  were  firm ;  they  appeared  to  be 
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at  once  sad  and  resolute.*  I  do  not  doubt  that  these 
young  American  women  had  amassed,  in  the  education 
of  tlioir  early  years,  that  inward  strength  which  they  dis- 
played under  these  circumstances.  The  early  culture  of 
the  girl  may  still,  therefore,  be  traced,  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  aspect  of  marriage ;  her  part  is  changed,  her 
habits  are  different,  but  her  character  is  the  same. 

*  See  Appendix  S. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


HOW  EQUALITY   OF   CONDITION   CONTRIBUTES   TO  MAINTAIN 
GOOD  MORALS  IN   AMERICA. 


SOME  philosophers  and  historians  have  said  or  hinted 
that  the  strictness  of  female  morality  was  increased  or 
diminished  simply  by  the  distance  of  a  country  from  the 
equator.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  an  easy  one  ; 
and  nothing  was  required  but  a  globe  and  a  pair  of  com- 
passes to  settle  in  an  instant  one  of  the  most  difficult 
j)roblems  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  principle  of  the  materialists  is  supported  by  facts. 
The  same  nations  have  been  chaste  or  dissolute,  at  diifer- 
ent  periods  of  >  heir  history ;  the  strictness  or  the  laxity  of 
their  morals  depended,  therefore,  on  some  variable  cause, 
and  not  alone  on  the  natural  qualities  of  tlieir  country, 
which  were  invariable.  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  certain  cli- 
mates, the  passions  which  are  occasioned  by  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  sexes  are  peculiarly  intense  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  natural  intensity  may  always  be  excited  or 
restrained  by  the  condition  of  society,  and  by  political 
institutions. 

Although  the  travellers  who  have  visited  North  America 
differ  on  many  points,  they  all  agree  in  remarking  that 
morals  are  far  more  strict  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  this  point,  the  Americans  are  very  superior  to 
their  progenitors,  the  English.  A  superficial  glance  at  the 
two  nations  will  establish  the  fact. 

In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  public 
malice  is  constantly  attacking  the  frailties  of  women.  Phi- 
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l()S(»j)lii'rs  and  statosmon  arc  lieard  to  deplore  that  moral  < 
are  not  sufKciently  strict,  and  the  literary  productions  of 
tlu'  country  constantly  lead  one  to  suppose  so.  In  Amer- 
ica, all  hooks,  novels  not  excepted,  suj»posc3  women  to  he 
chaste,  and  ne  one  thinks  of  relating'  atl'airs  of  <j;allantry. 

No  douht,  this  n;reat  regularity  of  American  morals  is 
due  in  [>art  to  (pudities  of  country,  race,  and  religion  ;  hut 
all  these  causes,  which  operate  elsewhere,  do  not  suthce 
to  account  for  it:  recourse  nnist  he  had  to  some  sj)ecial 
reason.  This  reason  ai)pears  to  me  to  ho  the  })rinciple  ol' 
e(piality,  and  the  institutions  derived  from  it.  Etpiality  of 
condition  does  not  of  itself  [)roduce  regularity  of  morals, 
hut  it  un(j[uestionahly  facilitates  and  increases  it.* 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  hirth  and  fortune  frequent- 
ly make  two  such  diil'erent  beings  of  man  and  woman,  that 
they  can  never  be  united  to  each  other.  Their  passions 
draw  them  together,  hut  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
notions  suggested  by  it,  prevent  them  from  contracting  a 
permanent  and  ostensible  tie.  The  necessary  consequence 
is  a  great  number  of  transient  and  clandestine  connections. 
Nature  secretly  avenges  herself  for  the  constraint  imposed 
upon  her  by  tue  laws  of  man. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  case  when  the  equality  of  condi- 
tions has  swept  away  all  the  imaginary  or  the  real  barriers 
which  separated  man  from  woman.  No  girl  then  believes 
that  she  cannot  become  the  Avife  of  the  man  who  loves  her ; 
and  this  renders  all  breaches  of  morality  before  marriage 
very  uncommon :  for,  whatever  be  the  credulity  of  the  pas- 
sions, a  woman  will  hardly  be  able  to  persuade  herself  that 
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*  It  is  not  the  equality  of  condition  Avhich  makes  men  immoral  and  irre- 
ligious ;  l)ut  wlicn  men,  being  equ.al,  are  also  immoral  and  irreligious,  the 
effects  of  immorality  and  irreligion  more  easily  manifest  themselves,  because 
men  liave  but  little  influence  over  each  other,  and  no  class  exists  which  can 
undertaice  to  keep  spciety  in  order.  Equality  of  condition  never  creates 
profligacy  of  morals,  but  it  sometimes  allows  that  profligacy  to  show  itself. 
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slio  Is  Ih'IovchI,  when  lior  lovor  is  perfectly  free  to  many 
her  and  does  not. 

The  same  eause  operates,  tliouo;li  more  indirectly,  on 
married  hfe.  Xothino'  better  serves  to  justify  an  ilHcit 
passion,  either  to  tlie  minds  of  those  who  have  conceived 
it  or  to  the  worhl  wliich  h)oks  on,  than  marriao-es  made 
by  compulsion  or  chance.* 

In  a  country  in  which  a  woman  is  always  free  to  exercise 
lu'r  choice,  and  wdiere  education  has  pre[)ared  her  ti>  chooso 
riii'iitly,  public  opinion  is  inexorable  to  her  f;uill>.  The 
riu'or  of  the  Americans  arises  in  part  from  this  cause. 
They  consider  marriages  as  a  covenant  which  is  often  ont'r- 
ous,  but  e\ery  condition  of  which  the  parties  are  strictly 
bound  to  fulfil,  because  they  knew  all  those  conditions  be- 
forehand, and  were  perfectly  free  not  to  have  conti-acted 
them. 

The  very  circumstances  which  render  matrimonial  fidel- 
ity more  obligatory,  also  render  it  more  easy. 

In  aristocratic  countries,  the  object  of  marriage  is  rather 
to  miite  property  than  persons;  henct'  the  husband  is  some- 
times at  school  and  the  wife  iit  nurse  when  they  are  be- 
trothed. It  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  the  conjugal  tie 
which  holds  the  fortunes  of  the  pair  united  allows  their 


*  The  literature  of  Europe  sufficiently  eorrohonitcs  this  remark.  When 
a  European  autlior  wishes  to  depict  in  a  work  of  fiction  any  of  tlioso  jjreat  ca- 
tastrophes in  matrimony  which  so  frequently  occur  amontrst  us.  he  takes  cnro 
to  hespeak  tiie  compassion  of  the  reader  liy  liriu<.5ing  l)efore  liini  ili-assorted 
or  compulsory  marriages.  Although  habitual  toleraiuc  has  long  since 
relaxed  our  morals,  an  author  could  hardly  succeed  in  interesting  us  in  tlw 
misfortunes  of  his  characters,  if  he  did  not  first  palliate  their  faults.  This 
artifice  seldom  fails :  the  daily  scenes  we  witness  jircpare  us  heforehaj.d 
to  he  indulgent.  But  American  writers  could  never  render  these  palliations 
probable  to  their  readers ;  their  customs  and  laws  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  as 
they  despair  of  rendering  levity  of  conduct  pleasing,  they  cease  to  depict  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  small  number  of 
novels  published  in  the  United  States. 
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hearts  to  rove  ;  this  is  tlie  result  of  tlie  nature  of  the  con- 
tract. When,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  always  chooses  a 
wile  for  himself,  without  any  exernal  coercion,  or  even 
guidance,  it  is  generally  u  conformity  of  tastes  and  o[)inions 
which  brings  a  man  and  a  woman  together,  and  this  same 
conformity  kee])s  and  fixes  them  in  close  hahits  of  inti- 
macy. 

Our  forefathers  had  conceived  a  strange  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  ;  as  tlu-y  had  remarked  that  the  small 
number  of  love-matches  which  occurred  in  their  time  al- 
most always  turned  out  ill,  they  resolutely  inferred  that  it 
was  danoerous  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart  on  the 
subject.  Accident  appeared  to  them  a  better  guide  than 
choice. 

Yet  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  examples 
which  they  witnessed  in  fact  proved  nothing  at  all.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  if  democratic  nations  leave  a  woman  at 
liberty  to  choose  her  husband,  they  take  care  to  give  her 
mind  sufficient  knowledge,  and  her  will  sufficient  strength, 
to  make  so  important  a  choice  ;  whereas  the  young  women 
who,  amongst  aristocritic  nations,  furtively  elope  from  the 
authority  of  their  parents  to  throw^  themselves  of  their  own 
accord  into  the  arms  r»f  men  whom  they  have  had  neither 
time  to  know,  nor  ability  to  judge  of,  are  totally  without 
those  securities.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  make  a  bad 
use  of  their  fi*eedom  of  action  the  first  time  they  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  nor  that  they  fall  into  such  cruel  mis- 
takes when,  not  having  received  a  democratic  education, 
they  choose  to  marry  in  conformity  to  democratic  customs. 
But  this  is  not  all.  When  a  man  and  woman  are  bent 
upon  marriage  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  an  aristocratic 
state  of  society,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  enor- 
mous. Having  broken  or  relaxed  the  bonds  of  filial  obe- 
dience,  they  have  then  to  emancipate  themselves  by  a  final 
effort  from  the  sway  of  custom  and  the  tyranny  of  opinion  ; 
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and  when  at  Icnj^tli  tlu'y  liavo  siuveeclftl  in  this  arduous 
ta>^k,  tliry  stand  estranged  from  tlicir  natural  friends  and 
kinsmen  :  the  j)rejudi('e  tliey  luive  crossed  si'parates  tliem 
from  all,  and  j)laces  them  in  a  situation  whieh  soon  breaks 
tlu'ir  courage  and  sours  their  hearts. 

If,  then,  a  couple  married  in  this  mantior  are  first  un- 
liappy  and  afterwards  criminal,  it  ought  not  to  he  attrih- 
utcd  to  the  freedom  of  their  choice,  hut  rather  to  their 
living  in  a  comnuniity  in  which  this  freedom  of  choice  is 
not  admitted. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  effort 
which  makes  a  man  violently  shake  off  a  prevailing  error, 
commonly  im})els  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  that, 
to  dare  to  declare  war,  in  however  just  a  cause,  against  the 
opinion  of  one's  age  and  country,  a  violent  and  adventur- 
ous spirit  is  required,  and  that  men  of  this  character  seldom 
arrive  at  happiness  or  virtue,  whatever  be  the  path  they 
follow.  And  this,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  is  the 
reason  why,  in  the  most  necessary  and  righteous  revolu- 
tions, it  is  so  rare  to  meet  with  virtuous  or  moderate  revo- 
lutionary characters.  There  is,  then,  no  just  ground  for 
surprise  if  a  man  who,  in  an  age  of  aristocracy,  chooses  to 
consult  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  and  his  own  taste  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife,  soon  finds  that  infractions  of  moral  it  v 
and  domestic  wretchedness  invade  his  household ;  but  when 
this  same  line  of  action  is  in  the  natural  and  ordinary 
course  of  things,  —  v  hen  it  is  sanctioned  by  parental  au- 
thority, and  backed  by  public  opinion,  —  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  internal  peace  of  families  will  be  in- 
creased by  it,  and  conjugal  fidelity  more  rigidly  observed. 

Almost  all  men  in  democracies  are  engaged  in  public  or 
professional  life  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  limited  income 
obliges  a  wife  to  confine  herself  to  the  house,  in  order  to 
watch  in  person,  and  very  closely,  over  the  details  of  do- 
mestic economy.     All  these  distinct  and  compulsory  occu- 
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pations  arc  so  many  natural  barriers,  wliich,  by  keeping  tlio 
two  sexes  asunder,  render  the  solicitations  of  the  one  less 
frecjuent  and  less  ardent,  the  resistance  of  the  other  more 
easy. 

The  equality  of  conditions  cannot,  it  is  true,  ever  suc- 
ceed in  making  men  chaste,  but  it  may  impart  a  h;ss  dan- 
gerous cliaracter  to  their  breaches  of  morality.  As  no  one 
has  tlien  either  sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to  assail  a 
virtue  armed  in  self-defence,  there  will  be  at  the  same  time 

a  (jreat  number  of  courtesans  and  a  o;reat  number  of  virtu- 
es o 

ous  women.  This  state  of  thinns  causes  lamentable  cases 
of  individual  hardship,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  body  of 
society  from  being  strong  and  alert :  it  does  not  destroy 
family  ties,  or  enervate  the  morals  of  the  nation.  Society 
is  endangered,  not  by  the  great  profligacy  of  a  few,  but  l)y 
laxit}''  of  morals  amongst  all.  In  the  eyes  of  a  legislator, 
prostitution  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  intrigue. 

The  tumultuous  and  constantly  harassed  life  which  equal- 
ity makes  men  lead,  not  only  distracts  them  from  tlie  pas- 
sion of  love,  by  denying  them  time  to  indulge  it,  but  it 
diverts  them  from  it  Ijy  another  more  secret  but  more 
certain  I'oad.  All  men  A\ho  live  in  democratic  times  more 
or  less  contract  the  ways  of  thinkinij  of  the  manufacturiniT: 
and  trading  classes  ;  their  minds  take  a  serious,  deliberate, 
and  positive  turn  ;  they  are  apt  to  relinquish  the  ideal,  in 
order  to  pursue  some  visible  and  proximate  ol)ject,  which 
a])pears  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  aim  of  their  de- 
sires. Thus,  the  principle  of  equality  does  not  destroy  the 
imagination,  but  lowers  its  flight  to  the  level  of  the  earth. 

No  men  are  less  addicted  to  reverie  than  the  citizens  of 
a  democracy ;  and  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to  give 
way  to  those  idle  and  solitary  meditations  which  commonly 
precede  .and  produce  the  great  emotions  of  the  heart.  It 
is  true  they  attach  great  importance  to  procuring  for  them- 
selves that  sort  of  deep,  regular,  and  quiet  affection,  which 
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constitutes  tlie  charm  and  safeguard  of  life  ;  but  tliey  are 
not  apt  to  run  after  those  violent  and  capricious  sources  of 
excitement  which  disturb  .and  abridge  it. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  applicable  in  its  fidl  extent 
only  to  America,  and  cannot  at  present  be  extended  to 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  the  last  half-century,  whilst 
laws  and  customs  have  impelled  several  European  nations 
with  unexampled  force  towards  democracy,  wc  have  not 
had  occa-iion  to  observe  that  the  relations  of  man  and  wo- 
man have  become  more  orderly  or  more  chaste.  In  some 
places,  the  very  reverse  may  be  detected :  some  classes  are 
more  strict,  the  general  morality  of  the  people  a])pi'ars  to 
be  more  lax.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  remark,  for  I 
am  as  little  disposed  to  flatter  my  contemporaries  as  to 
malign  them. 

This  fact  must  distress,  but  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us. 
The  propitious  influence  which  a  democratic  state  of  s  )ciety 
may  exercise  upon  orderly  habits  is  one  of  those  tenden- 
cies which  can  only  be  discovered  after  a  time.  If  equal- 
ity of  condition  is  favorable  to  purity  of  morals,  the  social 
commotion  by  which  •  onditions  are  rendered  equal  is  ad- 
verse to  it.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  during  which  France 
has  been  undcro-oinn;  this  transformation,  it  has  rarelv  had 
freedom,  alwavs  disturbance.  Amidst  this  universal  con- 
fusion  of  notions  and  this  general  stir  of  opinions,  —  amidst 
this  incoherent  mixture  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  of  right  and  might,  —  public  virtue  has  be- 
come doubtful,  and  private  morality  wavering.  But  all 
revolutions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  object  or  their 
agents,  have  at  first  produced  similar  consequences ;  even 
those  which  have  in  the  end  drawn  tighter  the  bonds  of 
morality,  began  by  loosening  tliem.  The  violations  of 
moraHty  which  the  French  frequently  witness  do  not  ap- 
}iear  to  me  to  have  a  permanent  character ;  and  this  is 
already  betokei  ed  by  some  curious  signs  of  the  times. 
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Notliing  is  more  wretchedly  corrupt  than  an  aristocracy 
which  retains  its  wealth  when  it  has  lost  its  power,  and 
which  still  enjoys  a  vast  deal  of  leisure  after  it  is  reduced 
to  mere  vulgar  pastimes.  The  energetic  passions  and  great 
conceptions  which  animated  it  heretofore  leave  it  then ; 
and  nothing  remains  to  it  but  a  host  of  petty  consuming 
vices,  whicli  cling  about  it  like  worms  upon  a  carcass. 

No  one  denies  that  the  French  aristocracy  of  the  last 
century  was  extremely  dissolute ;  yet  established  habits 
and  ancient  belief  still  preserved  some  respect  for  morality 
amongst  the  other  classes  of  society.  Nor  will  it  be  denied 
that,  at  the  present  day,  the  remnants  of  that  same  aris- 
tocracy exhibit  a  certain  severity  of  morals ;  whilst  laxity 
of  morals  appears  to  have  spread  amongst  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks.  Thus  the  same  families  which  were  most 
profligate  fifty  years  ago  are  now-a-days  the  most  exem- 
plary, and  democracy  seems  only  to  have  strengthened  the 
morality  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  dividing  iho  fortunes  of  the  nobility,  by  forcing 
them  to  attend  assiduously  to  their  aifairs  and  to  their 
families,  by  making  them  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
their  children,  and,  in  short,  by  giving  a  more  rational  and 
lierious  turn  to  their  minds,  has  imparted  to  th'  t.,  almost 
without  their  being  aware  of  it,  a  reverence  for  religious 
belief,  a  love  of  order,  of  tranquil  pleasures,  of  domestic 
endearments,  and  of  comfort ;  whereas  the  re  it  of  the 
nalion,  which  had  naturally  these  same  tastes,  was  carried 
nway  into  excesses  by  the  effort  which  was  required  to 
o\erthrovv  the  laws  and  political  habits  of  the  c</untry. 

The  old  French  aristocracy  has  undergone  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution,  but  it  neither  felt  the  revolu- 
tionary passions,  nor  shared  the  anarchical  excitement 
which  produced  it ;  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this 
aristocracy  feels  the  salutary  influence  of  the  revolution  on 
its  manners,  before  those  who  achieved  it.     It  may  there- 
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fore  be  said,  though  at  first  it  seems  paradoxical,  that,  at 
the  present  day,  the  most  anti-democratic  classes  of  the 
nation  principally  exhibit  the  kind  of  morality  which  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  from  democracy.  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  when  we  shall  have  obtained  all  the  effects  of 
this  democratic  revolution,  after  havino;  rrot  rid  of  the 
tumult  it  has  caused,  the  observations  which  are  now  only 
applicable  to  the  few  will  gradually  become  true  of  the 
whole  community. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

HOW  THE  AMERICANS  UNDERSTAND  THE  EQUALITY  OF  THE 

SEXES. 

I  HAVE  shown  how  democracy  destroys  or  modifies 
the  different  inequahties  which  originate  in  society ;  but 
is  tliis  all  ?  or  does  it  not  ultimately  affect  that  great  in- 
equality of  man  and  woman  which  has  seemed,  up  to  the 
present  day,  to  be  eternally  based  in  human  nature  ?  1  be- 
lieve that  the  social  changes  which  bring  nearer  to  the  same 
level  the  father  and  son,  the  master  and  servant,  and,  in 
general,  superiors  and  inferiors,  will  raise  woman,  and 
make  her  more  and  more  the  equal  of  man.  But  here, 
more  than  ever,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  making  myself 
clearly  understood  ;  for  there  is  no  subject  on  Avhich  the 
coarse  and  lawless  fancies  of  our  age  have  taken  a  freer 


range. 


There  are  people  in  Europe  who,  confounding  together 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  se^-^s,  would  make  man 
and  Avoman  into  beings  not  only  equal,  but  alike.  They 
would  give  to  both  the  same  functions,  impose  on  both 
the  same  duties,  and  grant  to  both  the  same  rights  ;  they 
would  mix  them  in  all  things,  —  their  occupations,  their 
pleasures,  their  business.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  that, 
by  thus  attempting  to  make  one  sex  equal  to  the  other, 
both  are  degraded  ;  and  from  so  preposterous  a  medley  of 
the  works  of  nature,  nothing  could  ever  result  but  weak 
men  and  disorderly  women. 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  Americans  understand  that  species 
of  democratic  equality  which  may  be  established  between 
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the  sexes.  Tliey  admit  that,  as  nature  has  appointed  such 
wide  differences  between  the  physical  and  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  woman,  her  manifest  design  was  to  give 
a  distinct  employment  to  their  various  faculties ;  and  they 
hold  that  improvement  does  not  consist  in  making  beings 
so  dissimilar  do  pretty  nearly  the  same  things,  but  in  caus- 
ing each  of  them  to  fulfil  their  respective  tasks  in  the  best 
poLvjible  manner.  Tiie  Americans  have  applied  to  the  sexes 
the  great  principle  of  political  economy  which  governs  the 
manufactures  of  our  age,  by  carefully  dividing  the  duties 
of  man  from  those  of  woman,  in  order  that  the  great  work 
of  society  may  be  the  better  carried  on. 

In  no  country  lias  such  constant  care  been  taken  as  in 
America  to  trace  two  clearly  distinct  lines  of  acticm  for  the 
two  sexes,  and  to  make  tluMu  keep  pace  one  with  the  other, 
but  in  two  pathways  Avhich  are  always  different.  American 
women  never  manage  the  outward  concerns  of  the  family, 
or  conduct  a  business,  (U'  take  a  part  in  political  life  ;  nor 
are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fver  compelled  to  perform  the 
rouo-h  labor  of  the  fields,  or  to  make  ,mv  of  those  la])orious 
exertions  which  demand  the  exertion  of  physical  strength. 
No  families  are  so  poor  as  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  an  v\m{i-ican  woman  cannot  escape 
from  the  quiet  circle  of  douu'stic  employmentr,  she  is  never 
forced,  on  the  other,  io  go  beyond  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
women  of  Amenca,  who  often  exhibit  a  masculine  streno-th 
of  understanding  and  a  manly  energy,  generally  preserve 
great  delicacy  of  personal  appearance,  and  always  retain 
the  manners  of  women,  although  they  sometimes  show  that 
they  have  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

Nor  have  the  Americans  ever  supposed  that  one  conse- 
quence of  democratic  principles  is  the  subversion  of  marital 
power,  or  the  confusion  of  the  natural  autliorities  in  fami- 
lies. They  hold  that  every  association  must  have  a  head 
in  order  to  acconijilish  its  objcM't,  and  that  the  natural  head 
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of  the  conju<^;il  association  is  man.  They  do  not  therefore 
deny  him  tlie  riglit  of  directini;-  liis  partner;  and  tliey  main- 
tain tliat,  in  tlie  smaller  association  of  Imshand  and  wife, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  social  commnnity,  the  object  of  de- 
mocracy is  to  regulate  and  legalize  the  powers  Avhich  are 
necessary,  and  not  to  subvert  all  pow^r. 

This  opinion  is  not  j>eculiar  to  one  sex,  and  contested  by 
the  other :  I  never  observed  that  the  women  of  America 
consider  conjugal  authority  as  a  fortunate  usur})ation  of 
their  rights,  nor  that  they  thought  themselves  degraded  by 
submitting  to  it.  It  appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  att')(  li  a  sort  of  ])ride  to  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
their  own  v.ill,  and  make  it  their  boast  to  bend  tlieniscKcs 
to  the  \  >ke,  —  not  to  shake  it  off.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
feeliii'j;  iKprossed  by  the  most  virtmms  of  their  sex;  the 
otliiM's  are  silent ;  and,  in  ihe  United  States,  it  is  not  tlie 
practice  h.>v  a  guilty  wife  to  clamor  for  t]  e  rights  of  women, 
whilst  sbs!  is  trampling  on  her  own  holiest  duties. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  in  Europe  a  certain  de- 
gree of  contempt  lurks  even  in  the  flattery  which  men  lav- 
ish upon  women  :  although  a  European  frecjuently  affects 
to  be  the  slave  of  woman,  it  may  be  seen  that  he  never 
sincerely  thinks  her  his  equal.  In  the  United  States,  men 
seldom  compliment  women,  but  they  daily  show  hoAv  much 
they  esteem  them.  Tliey  constantly  display  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  understanding  of  a  wife,  and  a  profoimd  re- 
spect for  lier  freedom ;  they  have  decided  that  her  mind  is 
just  as  fitted  as  that  of  a  man  to  discover  the  j)lain  truth, 
and  lier  heart  as  firm  to  endjriu  c  it :  and  they  have  never 
sought  to  place  her  virtue,  a.!}  more  than  his.  under  the 
shelter  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fear. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  EurojM\  wdiere  man  so  easily  sub- 
mits to  the  despotic  sway  of  women,  they  are  nevertheless 
deprived  of  some  of  the  gi*eatest  attributes  of  the  human 
species,  and  considered  as  seductive  but  imperfect  beings  ; 
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and  (what  may  well  provoke  astonishment)  women  iilti- 
nuitoly  look  upon  themselves  in  the  same  liiiht,  and  almost 
consider  it  as  a  privilef^e  that  they  are  entitled  to  siiow 
themselves  futile,  feeble,  and  timid.  The  women  of  Amer- 
ica claim  no  such  privileo;es. 

Again,  it  mav  be  said  that  in  our  morals  we  have  re- 
served  strange  immunities  to  man  ;  so  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  one  virtue  for  his  use,  and  another  for  the  guidance 
of  his  partner;  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
])ul)lic,  the  very  same  act  may  be  punished  alternately  as  a 
crime,  or  only  as  a  ftiult.  The  Americans  know  not  this 
ini([uitous  division  of  duties  and  rights  ;  amongst  them,  the 
seducer  is  as  much  dishonored  as  his  victim. 

It  is  true  that  the  Americans  rarely  lavish  upon  women 
those  eager  attentions  which  are  commonly  paid  them  in 
Europe  ;  but  their  conduct  to  women  always  implies  that 
tliey  suppose  them  to  be  virtuous  and  refined  ;  and  such  is 
the  respect  entertained  for  the  moral  freedom  of  the  sex, 
tliat  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  the  most  guarded  lan- 
guage ">  used,  lest  her  ear  should  be  oftended  by  an  expres- 
sion. \^  America,  a  young  unmarried  woman  may,  alone 
and  without  fear,  undertake  a  long  journey. 

The  legislators  of  the  United  States,  who  have  mitigated 
almost  all  the  penalties  of  criminal  law,  still  make  rape  a 
capital  offence,  and  no  crime  is  visited  with  more  inexorable 
severity  by  public  opinion.  This  may  be  accounted  for ; 
as  the  Americans  can  conceive  nothing  more  precious  than 
a  woman's  lionor,  and  nothing  which  ought  so  much  to  be 
respected  as  her  independence,  they  hold  that  no  ])unish- 
ment  is  too  severe  for  the  man  who  deprives  her  of  them 
against  her  will.  In  France,  where  the  same  offence  is 
visited  with  flir  milder  penalties,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
get  a  verdict  from  a  jury  against  the  prisoner.  Is  this  a 
consequence  of  contempt  of  decency,  or  contempt  of  wo- 
men ?     I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  a  contempt  of  bt)th. 
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Thus,  the  Americans  do  not  think  that  man  and  woman 
have  either  tlie  duty  or  tlie  riglit  to  perform  the  same 
offices,  hut  they  show  an  equal  regard  for  both  their  re- 
spective parts ;  and  though  tlieir  lot  is  different,  they  con- 
sider both  of  them  as  beings  of  equal  value.  They  do  not 
give  to  the  courage  of  woman  the  same  form  or  the  same 
direction  as  to  that  of  man  ;  but  they  never  doubt  her 
courage  :  and  if  they  hold  that  man  and  his  partner  ought 
not  plways  to  exercise  their  inUillect  and  understanding  in 
the  same  manner,  they  at  least  believe  the  understanding 
of  the  one  to  be  as  sound  as  that  of  the  other,  and  her  in- 
tellect to  be  as  clear.  Thus,  then,  whilst  they  have  allowed 
the  social  inferiority  of  woman  to  subsist,  they  have  done 
all  they  could  to  raise  her  morally  and  intellectually  to  the 
level  of  man ;  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  to  me  to 
have  excellently  understood  the  true  principle  of  demo- 
cratic improvement. 

As  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that,  although 
the  women  of  the  United  States  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  and  their  situation  is,  in 
some  respects,  one  of  extreme  dependence,  I  have  no- 
where seen  woman  occupying  a  loftier  position ;  and  if  I 
were  asked,  now  that  I  am  drawing  to  the  close  of  this 
work,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  so  many  important  things 
done  by  the  Americans,  to  what  the  singular  prosperity 
and  growing  strength  of  that  people  ought  mainly  to  be 
attributed,   I   should   reply,    To   the   superiority  of    their 
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HOW   TIIE    PRFNCIPLE   OF   EQUALITY   NATURALLY   DIVIDES    THE 
AMERICANS  INTO  A  MULTITUDE  OF  SMALL  PRIVATE  CIRCLES. 

IT  miglit  be  supposed  that  the  final  and  necessary  effect 
of  democratic  institutions  would  he  to  confound  to- 
gether all  the  members  of  the  community  in  })rivate  as  well 
ixs  in  public  life,  and  to  compel  them  all  to  live  alike ;  but 
this  would  be  to  ascribe  a  very  coarse  and  ()p])ressive  form 
to  the  equality  which  originates  in  democracy.  No  state 
of  society  or  laws  can  render  men  so  much  alike,  but  that 
education,  fortune,  and  tastes  will  interpose  some  differ- 
ences between  them  :  and,  tlioach  different  men  may  some- 
times  find  it  their  interest  to  combine  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, they  will  never  make  it  their  pleasure.  They  will 
therefore  always  tend  to  evade  the  provisions  of  law,  what- 
ever they  ma}'  be ;  and,  escaping  in  some  resj)ect  from  the 
circle  in  which  the  legislator  sought  to  confine  them,  they 
will  set  up,  close  by  the  great  political  community,  small 
private  societies,  united  together  by  similitude  of  conditions, 
habits,  and  manners. 

In  the  United  States,  the  citizens  have  no  sort  of  pre- 
eminence over  each  other ;  they  owe  each  other  no  mutual 
obedience  or  respect ;  they  all  meet  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  for  the  government  of  the  state,  and,  in  general, 
to  treat  of  the  affairs  which  concern  their  common  welfare ; 
but  I  never  heard  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
them  all  to  follow  the  same  diversions,  or  to  amuse  them- 
selves promiscuously  in  the  same  places  of  recreation. 

The  Americans,  who  mingle  so  readily  in  their  political 
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assoinl)li('s  aiul  courts  of  justice,  aro  wont  carefully  to  sepa- 
rate into  small  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  in(]nln;c'  by  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  Each  of  them 
willingly  acknowledges  all  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  cqunls, 
hut  will  only  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  tliem  as  lii-; 
friends  or  his  guests.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very  nat- 
ural. In  i)roportion  as  the  circle  of  public  society  is  ex- 
tended, it  may  be  antici})ated  that  the  sphere  of  privjito 
intercourse  will  be  contracted  ;  far  from  su})posing  that  the 
nuMn])ers  of  modern  society  will  ultimately  liv^  in  common, 
J  am  afraid  they  will  end  by  forming  only  small  cot(>ries. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  different  classes  are 
like  vast  enclosures,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get, 
into  Avhich  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  These  clasK^s  have 
no  communication  with  each  other,  but  within  them  men 
necessarily  live  in  daily  contact ;  even  though  they  would 
not  naturally  suit,  the  general  conformity  of  a  similar  con- 
dition brings  them  near  together. 

But  when  neither  law  nor  custom  professes  to  establish 
frequent  and  habitual  relations  between  certain  men,  their 
intercourse  originates  in  the  accidental  similarity  of  opin- 
ions and  tastes :  hence  private  society  is  infinitely  varied. 
In  democracies,  where  the  members  of  the  community 
never  differ  much  from  each  other,  and  naturally  stand  so 
near  that  they  may  all  at  any  time  be  confounded  in  one 
general  mass,  numerous  artificial  and  arbitrary  distinctions 
spring  up,  by  means  of  which  every  man  hopes  to  keep 
himself  aloof,  lest  he  should  be  carried  away  against  his 
will  in   the  crowd. 

This  can  never  fail  to  be  the  case ;  for  human  institu- 
tions can  be  changed,  but  man  cannot :  whatever  may  be 
the  general  endeavor  of  a  community  to  render  its  mem- 
bers equal  and  alike,  the  personal  pride  of  individuals  will 
always  seek  to  rise  above  the  line,  and  to  form  somewhere 
an  inequality  to  their  own  advantage. 
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III  iristocracios,  iiumi  arc  scpiiratcd  froiii  cacli  othiT  liy 
loftv  stationary  barrii'rs :  in  clt'iiiucracii's,  tlicy  arc  divided 
bv  nianv  small  and  almost  invisiMo  threads,  which  are  con- 
stantly  broken  or  moved  from  place  to  place.  Thns,  what- 
ever maybe  the  progress  of  ecpiality,  in  democratic  nations 
a  (i^reat  nund)er  of  small  pri\ate  associations  will  always  be 
formed  within  the  general  i)ale  of  political  society;  but 
none  of  them  will  bear  any  resemblance  in  its  mannei's 
to  the  higher  class  in  aristocracies. 
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assomLlies  and  courts  of  Justice,  are  wont  carefully  to  sepa- 
rate into  small  distinct  circles,  in  order  to  indul<j;e  bv  them- 
selves  in  the  enjoyments  of  j)rivate  life.  Each  of  them 
\villin<:;ly  acknowledges  all  his  fellow-citizens  as  his  equals, 
hut  will  only  receive  a  very  limited  number  of  them  as  his 
friends  or  his  guests.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  very  nat- 
ural. In  })roportion  as  the  circle  of  i)ublic  society  is  ex- 
tended, it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  sphere  of  private 
uitercourse  will  be  contracted  ;  far  from  suj)posing  that  the 
members  of  modern  society  will  ultimately  live  in  common, 
I  am  afraid  they  will  end  by  forming  only  small  coteries. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  different  classes  are 
like  vast  enclosures,  out  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get, 
into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  These  classes  have 
no  communication  with  each  other,  but  within  them  men 
necessarily  live  in  daily  contact ;  even  though  they  would 
not  naturally  suit,  the  general  conformity  of  a  similar  con- 
dition brings  them  near  together. 

But  when  neither  law  nor  custom  professes  to  establish 
frequent  and  habitual  relations  between  certain  men,  their 
intercourse  originates  in  the  accidental  similarity  of  opin- 
icms  and  tastes ;  hence  private  society  is  infinitely  varied. 
In  democracies,  where  the  members  of  the  communitv 
never  differ  much  from  each  other,  and  naturally  stand  so 
near  that  they  may  all  at  any  time  be  confounded  in  one 
general  mass,  numerous  artificial  and  arbitrary  distinctions 
spring  up,  by  means  of  which  every  man  hopes  to  k(^ep 
himself  aloof,  lest  he  should  be  carried  away  against  his 
will  in   the  crowd. 

This  can  never  fail  to  be  the  case ;  for  human  institu- 
tions can  be  changed,  but  man  cannot :  whatever  may  be 
the  general  endeavor  of  a  community  to  render  its  mem- 
bers equal  and  alike,  the  personal  pride  of  individuals  will 
always  seek  to  rise  above  the  line,  and  to  form  somewhere 
an  inequality  to  their  own  advantage. 
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In  aristocracies,  men  are  separated  from  each  other  hy 
lofty  stationary  barriers :  in  democracies,  tliey  are  divided 
by  many  small  and  almost  invisible  threads,  which  are  con- 
stantly broken  or  moved  from  place  to  place.  Tims,  what- 
ever may  be  the  progress  of  eiju.dity,  in  democratic  nations 
a  great  nnmber  of  small  private  associations  will  always  be 
formed  within  the  general  [)ale  of  jxjlitical  society ;  but 
none  of  them  will  bear  any  resemblance  in  its  manner 
to  the  higher  class  in  aristocracies. 
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NOTHING  scorns  at  first  siglit  less  important  tlum  tlio 
outward  form  of  liiiman  actions,  yet  there  is  notliini;' 
upon  which  men  set  more  store :  they  grow  used  to  every- 
thing except  to  living  in  a  society  which  has  not  their  own 
manners.  The  influence  of  the  social  and  political  state  of 
a  country  upon  manners  is  therefore  deserving  of  serious 
examination. 

Planners  are  generally  the  product  of  the  very  basis  of 
character,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  the  result  of  an  ar- 
bitrary convention  between  certain  men  ;  thus  they  are  at 
once  natural  and  ac(piired. 

When  some  men  perceive  that  they  are  the  foremost 
persons  in  society,  without  contest  and  without  effort,  — 
when  they  are  constantly  engaged  on  large  objects,  leaving 
the  more  minute  details  to  others,  —  and  when  they  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  which  they  did  not  amass  and  do 
not  fear  to  lose,  —  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  feel  a  kind 
of  haughty  disdain  of  the  petty  interests  and  practical  cares 
of  life,  and  that  their  thoughts  assume  a  natural  greatness, 
which  their  language  and  their  manners  denote.  In  demo- 
cratic countries,  manners  are  generally  devoid  of  dignity, 
because  private  life  is  there  extremely  petty  in  its  charac- 
ter; and  they  are  frequently  low,  because  the  mind  has 
few  opportunities  of  rising  above  the  engrossing  cares  of 
domestic  interests. 

True  dignity  in  manners  consists  i*^.  always  taking  one's 
proper  station,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ;  and  this  is  as 
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much  within  the  roach  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  prince.  In 
(k'mocracies,  all  stations  appear  doubtful ;  hence  it  is  that 
the  manners  of  democracies,  thou<:h  often  full  of  arroijrance, 
are  commonly  wanting  in  dignity,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
never  either  well-ti'ained  or  acconij)lislied. 

The  men  who  live  in  democracies  are  too  Huctnating  for 
a  certain  numher  of  them  ever  to  succeed  in  laying  down  a 
code  of  good  breeding,  and  in  forcing  people  to  follow  it. 
Every  man  therefore  behaves  after  his  own  fashion,  and 
there  is  always  a  certain  incoherence  in  the  manners  of 
such  times,  because  they  are  moulded  uj)on  the  feelings 
and  notions  of  each  individual,  ratlier  than  upon  an  ideal 
model  proposed  for  general  imitation.  This,  however,  is 
much  more  perceptible  when  an  aristocracy  has  just  been 
overthrown,  than  after  it  has  lonjf  been  destroyed.  New 
political  institutions  and  new  social  elements  then  bring  to 
the  same  places  of  resort,  and  frequently  compel  to  live  in 
common,  men  whose  education  and  habits  are  still  amaz- 
ingly dissimilar,  and  this  renders  the  motley  composition  of 
society  peculiarly  visible.  The  existence  of  a  former  strict 
code  of  good  breeding  is  still  remembered,  but  what  it  con- 
tained, or  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  already  foro;otten. 
]\Ien  have  lost  the  common  law  of  manners,  and  they  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  to  do  without  it ;  but  every 
one  endeavors  to  make  to  himself  some  sort  of  arbitrary 
and  variable  rule,  from  the  remnant  of  former  usages  ;  so 
that  manners  have  neither  the  regularity  and  the  dignity 
wliich  they  often  display  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  nor 
the  simplicity  and  freedom  which  they  sometimes  assume 
in  democracies  ;  they  are  at  once  constrained  and  without 
constraint. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  normal  state  of  things.  When 
the  equality  of  conditions  is  long  established  and  complete, 
as  all  men  entertain  nearly  the  same  notions  and  do  nearly 
the  same  things,  they  do  not  require  to  agree,  or  to  copy 
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from  ono  another,  in  order  to  speak  or  act  in  the  same 
manner  ;  tlieir  maimers  are  constantly  eliaraeterized  by  a 
number  of  lesser  diversities,  Ijut  not  by  any  ^reat  ditl'tr- 
ences.  They  are  never  perfectly  alike,  because  they  do 
not  co[)y  from  the  same  pattern  ;  tliey  are  never  very  un- 
like, because  their  social  condition  is  the  same.  At  first 
Biji;ht,  a  travi'lK-r  would  say  that  the  manners  of  all  Amei-i- 
cans  are  exactly  similar  ;  it  is  oidy  uj)on  close  examination 
that  the  peculiarities  in  which  they  differ  may  be  detected. 

The  Eny-lish  make  jiame  of  the  manners  of  the  Amei'i- 
cans  ;  but  it  is  siuixular  that  most  of  the  writers  who  have 
drawn  these  ludicrous  delineations  belonm'd  themselves  to 
the  middle  classes  in  England,  to  whom  the  same  delinea- 
tions are  exceedingly  apj)licable  ;  so  that  these  })itiless  cen- 
sors furnish,  for  the  most  i)art,  an  example  of  the  very 
thing  they  blame  in  the  United  States  :  they  do  not  per- 
ceive that  they  are  deridiuix  themselves,  to  the  jireat  amuse- 
ment  of  the  aristocracy  of  their  own  country. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  democracy  than  its  out- 
ward foiTns  of  behavior  ;  many  men  would  willingly  endure 
its  vices,  who  cannot  support  its  manners.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, admit  that  there  is  nothing  commendable  in  tlie  man- 
ners of  a  democratic  people. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  all  who  live  within  reach 
of  the  first  class  in  society  commonly  strain  to  be  like  it, 
which  gives  rise  to  ridiculous  and  insipid  imitations.  As  a 
democratic  people  do  not  possess  any  models  of  high  breed- 
ing, at  least  they  escape  the  daily  necessity  of  seeing 
wretched  copies  of  them.  In  democracies,  manners  are 
never  so  refined  as  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  never  so  coarse.  Neither  tlie 
coarse  oaths  of  the  populace,  nor  the  elegant  and  choice 
expressions  of  the  nobility,  are  to  be  heard  there :  the  man- 
ners of  such  a  people  are  often  vulgar,  but  they  are  neither 
brutal  nor  mean. 
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I  liavo  alroadv  oljscrvetl  tliat,  in  (U'lnocracics,  no  such 
tliln;f  as  a  regular  vtAv  of  iiood  hrt'cdini;  can  la-  laid  down  ; 
tliis  has  sonu'  inconvenience's  and  son\e  advantajies.  In 
aristocracies,  the  rules  of  |»roiiriety  impose  the  same  de- 
meanor on  eviTv  one  ;  tlii'v  maUe  all  the  mendiers  of  the 
same  class  appear  alike,  in  spite  of  their  private  inclina- 
tions ;  they  adorn  and  they  conceal  the  natural  man. 
Amon^i'st  a  ilemocratic  people,  maniu'rs  are  neithci-  so  tu- 
tored mtr  so  unift)nn,  hut  they  are  freipiently  mort'  sin- 
(H're.  'JMiev  form,  as  it  wi-re,  a  lii^ht  and  looselv-woven 
veil,  throu^i'h  which  the  real  feeliniis  and  jirixate  opinions 
of  eacdi  indixidual  are  easily  tliscernihle.  'I'lu'  form  and 
the  suhstance  of  human  actions,  therefore,  often  stand  then' 
in  closer  relation  ;  and  if  the  liTcat  picture  of  human  life 
be  less  embellished,  it  is  more  true.  Thus  it  maybe  said, 
in  one  sense,  that  the  I'tfect  of  democracy  is  not  t'xactlv  to 
give  men  any  ])articular  manners,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  haviuii  manners  at  all. 

The  feelings,  the  passions,  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  of 
an  aristocracy  may  sometimes  reappear  in  a  democracy, 
but  not  its  maimers ;  they  are  lost,  and  vanish  forever,  as 
soon  as  the  democratic  revolution  is  com))leted.  It  would 
seem  that  nothinf>;  is  more  lastiny;  than  the  manners  of  an 
aristocratic  class,  for  they  are  j)reserved  by  that  class  for 
some  time  after  it  has  lost  its  wealth  and  its  power,  —  nor 
so  fleeting,  for  no  sooner  have  they  disapj)eared,  than  not  a 
trace  of  them  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  scarcely  j)ossible  to 
say  what  they  have  been,  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased  to 
be.  A  change  in  the  state  of  society  works  this  miracle, 
and  a  few  generations  suffice  to  consununate  it.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  aristocracy  are  handed  down  by  his- 
tory after  an  aristocracy  is  destroyed  ;  but  the  light  and 
exquisite  touches  of  manners  are  effaced  from  men's  mem- 
ories almost  immediately  after  its  fall.  Men  can  no  long-er 
conceive  what  these  manners  were,  when  they  have  ceased 
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to  witness  tliem  ;  they  are  "^one,  ami  tlieir  'leparture  was 
unseen,  unfelt ;  for  in  order  to  feel  that  reKned  enjoyment 
wiiicli  is  '.erived  from  choice  and  distinguished  manners, 
hahit  and  education  nnist  have  prejiared  the  lieart,  and  the 
taste  for  them  is  lost  ahnost  a,s  easily  as  tlie  practice  of 
thi'm.  Thus,  not  oidy  a  democratic  people  cannot  have 
aristocratic  manners,  but  they  neither  comprehend  nor  de- 
sire them  ;  and  as  they  never  have  thou<j;ht  of  them,  it  is 
to  their  minds  as  if  such  thin<|s  had  never  been.  Too 
nnicli  importance  should  not  be  attached  to  this  loss,  but 
it  may  well  be  regretted. 

J  am  aware  that  it  has  not  unfrecjuently  happened  that 
the  same  men  have  had  very  high-bred  manners  and  very 
low-born  feelings :  the  interior  of  courts  has  suflficiently 
shown  what  imposing  externals  may  conceal  the  meanest 
hearts.  But  though  the  manners  of  aristocracy  do  not 
constitute  virtue,  they  sometimes  embellish  virtue  itself. 
It  was  no  ordinary  sight  to  see  a  numerous  and  powerful 
class  of  men,  whose  every  outward  action  seemed  con- 
stantly to  be  dictated  by  a  natural  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling,  by  delicacy  and  regularity  of  taste,  and  by  urban- 
ity of  manners.  Those  manners  threw  a  pleasing  illusory 
charm  over  human  nature ;  and  though  the  picture  was 
often  a  false  one,  it  could  not  be  viewed  without  a  noble 
satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

OF  THE  GRAVITY  OF  THK  AMERICANS,  AND  WHY  IT  DOES 
NOT  PREVENT  THEM  FROM  OFTEN  UUlNG  INCONSIDERATE 
THINGS. 

MEN  who  live  in  democratic  countries  do  not  value  the 
simple,  turbulent,  or  coarse  diversions  in  which  the 
people  in  aristocratic  communities  indulge :  such  diversions 
are  thought  by  them  to  be  puerile  or  insipid.  Nor  have 
they  a  greater  inclination  for  the  intellectual  and '  refined 
amusements  of  the  aristocratic  classes.  They  want  some- 
thing productive  and  substantial  in  their  pleasures ;  they 
want  to  mix  actual  fruition  with  their  joy. 

In  aristocratic  communities,  the  people  readily  give  them- 
selves up  to  bursts  of  tumultuous  and  boisterous  gayety, 
which  shake  off  at  once  the  recollection  of  their  priva- 
tions :  the  inhabitants  of  democracies  are  not  fond  of  beinff 
thus  violently  broken  in  upon,  and  they  never  lose  sight  of 
themselves  without  regret.  Instei^d  of  these  frivolous  de- 
lights,  they  prefer  those  more  ..ivous  and  silent  amuse- 
ments which  are  like  business,  and  which  do  not  drive 
business  wholly  out  of  their  minds. 

An  American,  instead  of  going  in  a  leisure  hour  to  dance 
merrily  at  some  place  of  public  resort,  as  the  fellows  of  his 
class  continue  to  do  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
shuts  himself  up  at  home  to  drink.  He  thus  enjoys  two 
pleasures ;  he  can  go  on  thinking  of  liis  business,  and  can 
get  drunk  decently  by  his  own  fireside. 

I  thought  that  the  English  constituted  the  most  serious 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  I  have  since  seen  the 
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Anu'riratis  and  lia\('  rliaii^rcd  my  o|tini(in.  T  do  not  inrnn 
to  sav  that  tcinucraiin'iit  lias  not  a  <s\'i'i\\  deal  to  do  w  itii 
tlu'  character  of  flu-  iMlialiitaiits  of  thi'  riiitc(l  States,  l>ut  \ 
think  that  their  pohtical  institutions  are  a  still  more  inflii- 
I'ntial  cause. 

I  lu'lieve  the  seriousness  (»!'  the  Americans  arises  partly 
from  their  pride.  In  democrutie  countries,  cwu  poor  nun 
entertain  a  lofty  notion  of  their  personal  importance:  they 
look  upon  themselves  with  complacency,  .,::••  '»re  apt  to 
sup|»ose  that  others  are  looking;  at  them  too.  With  this  dis- 
position, thev  watch  their  lan^iuam'  and  their  actions  with 
caro,  and  do  not  lay  themselves  open  so  as  to  lu'tray  their 
deficiencies  ;  to  |)reserve  their  dignity,  tlu'y  think  it  neces- 
sary to  retain  their  gravity. 

But  I  detect  another  more  deep-seated  and  powerful 
cause,  which  instinctively  j)roduces  amongst  the  Amei-icans 
this  astonishing  gravity.  Under  a  des[)otism,  connnunities 
give  way  at  times  to  bursts  of  vehement  joy ;  but  they 
are  generally  gloomy  and  moody,  because  they  are  afraid. 
Under  absolute  monarchies  tempered  by  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  country,  their  spirits  are  often  eheeiful  and 
even,  because,  as  they  have  some  freedom  and  a  goixl  deal 
of  security,  they  are  exempted  from  the  most  important 
cares  of  life ;  but  all  free  nations  are  serious,  because  their 
mhids  are  habitually  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  some 
dangerous  or  difficult  pur])ose.  This  is  more  esi)ecially  the 
case  amongst  those  free  nations  which  form  democratic 
commmiities.  Then  there  are,  in  all  classes,  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  constantly  oceu})ied  with  the  serious  affairs  of 
the  government ;  and  those  whose  thoughts  are  not  engaged 
in  the  matters  of  the  commonwealth,  are  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  private  fortune.  Amongst  such  a 
people,  a  serious  demeanor  ceases  to  be  peculiar  to  certain 
men,  and  becomes  a  habit  of  the  nation. 

We  are  told  of  small  democracies  in  the  days  of  antiq- 
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iiity,  in  wliicli  \]\i  citi/i'iis  met  u|m»m  the  i»iil»Ii('  pljicc*;  with 
^f;irlaii<ls  of  msi's,  and  spent  almost  all  tlirir  time  in  <la!i- 
rin^  aii<l  thcatfiral  amuscincnts.  I  do  nut  lirlicM'  in  nmiIi 
n'|Mililics,  any  more  than  in  that  of  IMato;  or,  it"  tin-  thinu:s 
^\v  read  oi'  n-ally  lia|i|t«'iu'f|,  I  do  ni»t  licNiiatc  to  allinn  that 
tlii'si'  snppo-^cd  di'niocracii's  wci-c  comiioscd  (»f  \ryy  dilii'f- 
cnt  clcincnts  from  (»nis,  and  tliat  tiny  had  nothinu  in  com- 
mon with  the  lattiT  t'xcrpt  their  nanu'. 

Hnt  it  nnist  not  he  sn|t|tos('(l  that,  in  the  mid^it  of  all 
tlicir  toils,  till'  |(i'oj»l('  who  IIm'  in  di'moci-acics  think  thcm- 
fic'Ivcs  to  1)1'  pitied  ;  tho  conti'ary  i^  I'emarkcd  to  he  the  case. 
No  men  are  fi)iuU'r  of  tlieir  own  condition.  Life  wonid 
liave  no  relish  for  them,  if  tliev  were  di'livered  from  the 
anxieties  which  harass  them,  and  they  show  more  attach- 
ment to  tlieir  cares  than  aristocratic  nations  to  their  pleas- 
un's. 

1  am  next  led  to  in(|niro  how  it  is  that  these  sanu'  di'ino- 
cratic  nations  wliicli  are  so  serious,  sometimes  act  in  so  in- 
considerate a  manner.  The  Americans,  who  almost  always 
preserve  a  staid  demeanor  and  a  frigid  air,  nevertheless  fre- 
quently allow  themselves  to  he  borne  away,  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason,  by  a  sudden  ])assi()n  or  a  hasty  opinion, 
and  sometimes  gravely  commit  strantre  absurdities. 

This  contrast  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  There  is  (me 
sort  of  ignorance  Avhich  originates  in  extreme  })ul)]icity. 
In  despotic  states,  men  know  not  how  to  act,  because  they 
are  told  notliing :  in  democratic  nations,  they  often  act  at 
random,  because  nothing  is  to  be  left  untold.  The  former 
do  not  know,  tlie  latter  forget ;  and  the  clnef  features  of 
each  picture  are  lost  to  them  in  a  licwilderment  of  details. 

It  is  astonishing  what  imprudent  language  a  public  man 
may  sometimes  use  in  free  countries,  and  esjx'cially  in 
democratic  states,  without  being  com])r(miised ;  wliereas, 
in  absohite  monardiies,  a  few  Avords  dropped  by  accident 
are  enough  to  unmask  him  forever,  and  ruin  him  without 
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lidjic  of  r('(l('ni]iti()i\.  This  is  expliiincd  l»y  what  goes  hv- 
f'orc.  Wlicii  a  mail  speaks  in  the  midst  of  a  <;rt'at  crowd, 
many  of  his  words  are  not  heard,  or  are  f'orthwitli  ohliter- 
atc'd  Iroin  the  nu'inorits  of  those  w  ho  liear  them  ;  hut 
amidst  the  silence  ol'  a  mute  and  motionK'ss  tliron<;,  the 
slightest   whi«i|»er  strikes   the   ear. 

In  democracies  ujcn  arc  never  stationary  ;  a  tljon><anii 
chances  wait  them  t«»  and  fro,  and  their  life  is  always  the 
sj>ort  of  unforcseerj  or  (so  to  s]»eak)  extemporaneous  cir- 
cumstance^. Thus,  they  arc  often  ohli^ed  to  do  thiiies 
which  thev  have  imocrfectlv  learned,  to  sav  thini-s  which 
they  imjx'rfectly  utiderstand,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
work  for  which  they  are  nn|irej)ared  hy  lonn;  apjirentice- 
ship.  In  aristocracies,  evi>ry  man  has  one  sole  ohject,  which 
lie  unceasifii^ly  puisues  ;  hut  amonifst  democratic  nations 
the  existence  of  man  is  more  c(»mplex  ;  the  same  mind  will 
almost  always  emhi-acc  several  ohjects  at  once,  and  these 
objects  are  frivpiently  wholly  foreii:;n  to  each  other:  as  it 
cannot  know  them  all  well,  the  mind  is  readily  satisfied 
with  imperfect  notions  of  each. 

When  the  inhabitant  of  a  democracy  is  not  urwd  by  his 
wants,  he  is  so  at  least  by  his  desires  ;  for  of  all  the  jiosses- 
sions  wliich  he  sees  around  him,  none  arc  wholly  beyond 
his  reach.  He  therefore  does  eyerytliing  in  a  hurry,  he  is 
always  satisfied  with  ''  pretty  well,"  and  neyer  pauses  more 
than  an  instant  to  consider  what  he  has  been  doin<j.  His 
curiosity  is  at  once  insatiable  and  clieaidy  satisfied  ;  for  he 
cares  more  to  know  a  great  deal  quickly,  than  to  know  any- 
thinjx  well  :  he  lias  no  time  and  but  little  taste  to  search 
tin  no's  to  the  bottom. 

Thus,  then,  a  democratic  people  are  grave,  because  their 
social  and  political  condition  constantly  leads  them  to  en- 
gage in  serious  occu[)ations  ;  and  they  act  inconsiderately, 
because  they  o;iye  but  little  time  and  attention  to  each  of 
these  occuj)ations.  The  habit  of  inattention  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  defect  of  the  democratic  character. 
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WHY    Tin:     NATIONAL    VANIIY     (M'     TIIIC     AMFHirANS    IS    MdlM". 
RKSTM'.SS    AND   CAPTIOl'S   THAN    HI  AT    (»I'   Till'.    KNCMS!!. 


ALTi  free  nations  arc  viiinixlorioiis,  ])ut  natinnal  |)im(Io 
is  not  (lisplayt'd  l»y  all  in  \hv  same  niatmcr.  The 
Americans,  in  their  interconrsc  with  straiiL'ers.  aj)]>('ar  ini- 
pati<'nt  of  the  smallest  censure,  and  insatiahle  of  praise. 
The  most  slender  enlo^ium  is  acceptahle  to  tlu-m.  the  most 
exalted  sel(h)m  contents  them  ;  they  nnc(>a--innly  hai-a^s  you 
to  extort  ])raise,  and  if  yon  resist  tlieir  entreaties,  they  fall 
to  praisini:f  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  if,  douhtini:  their 
own  merit,  they  wished  to  have  it  constantly  exhihited 
before  their  eyes.  Their  vanity  is  not  only  irreedy,  hut 
restless  and  jealous  ;  it  will  crant  nothiiiLi;,  whilst  it  de- 
mands evervthiuf;,  l>ut  is  ready  to  hv}£,  and  to  (piarrel  at 
the  same  time. 

If  I  say  to  an  American  that  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a 
fine  one,  "  Ay,"  he  replies,  "  tliere  is  not  its  equal  in  tho 
world."  If  I  applaud  the  freedom  which  its  inhahitajits 
enjoy,  he  answers,  "  ?^'eedom  is  a  fine  thinjr,  but  few  na- 
tions are  worthy  to  enjoy  it."  If  I  remark  the  purity  of 
morals  which  distino;uishes  the  United  States,  "  I  can  im- 
an;ine,"  says  he,  "  that  a  strann;er,  wlio  lias  \vitnessed  tlie 
corruption  that  prevails  in  other  nations,  should  he  aston- 
ished at  the  difference."  At  lenrrth,  I  leave  him  to  tlie 
contemplation  of  himself;  Imt  he  returns  to  the  charfj[;e, 
and  does  not  desist  till  he  has  rrot  me  to  re])eat  all  I 
had  just  been  saying.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
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trotiMcsoinc  or  mow  i^arniloiis  patriotism ;  it  wearies  even 
those  wlio  ari'  ili>j»osi'(l  to  respect  it.* 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  tlie  Eni;lisli.  An  Englislnnan 
cahnly  enjoys  the  real  or  iniaininary  advantages  wliicli,  in 
his  opinion,  his  conntiy  possesses.  Il'  lie  i^rants  nothing  to 
other  nations,  neite.'r  does  ]\v  solicit  anything  for  iiis  own. 
The  censiu'e  of  foreigni'rs  does  not  affect  liini,  and  their 
])raise  hardly  flatters  him  ;  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  one  of  disdainfnl  and  ignorant  reserve : 
his  pride  riMpiires  no  snstenance,  —  it  nonrishes  itself  It 
is  remarkahle  that  two  nations,  so  recently  sprnng  from  the 
same  stock,  slionld  he  so  opjiosite  to  one  another  in  their 
manner  of  feelino;  and  conversin*;. 

In  jD'istocratic  conntries  the  great  possess  immense  privi- 
li'ges,  npon  which  their  j)ride  rests,  witlumt  seeking  to  rely 
npon  the  lesser  advantages  which  accrue  to  them.  As 
these  ))rivilefres  came  to  them  bv  inheritance,  they  regard 
them  in  some  sort  as  a  })ortion  of  themselves,  or  at  least  as 
a  natural  right  inherent  in  their  own  persons.  They  there- 
fore entertain  a  calm  sense  of  their  own  superiority  ;  they 
do  not  dream  of  vaunting  privileges  which  every  one  per- 
ceives and  no  one  contests,  and  these  things  are  not  suffi- 
ciently new  to  be  niade  topics  of  conversation.  They  stand 
uinnoved  in  their  solitary  iireatness,  well  assured  that  they 
are  seen  of  all  the  world  without  any  efiort  to  show  them- 
selves off,  and  that  no  one  will  attempt  to  drive  them  from 
that  })osition.  When  an  aristocracy  carries  on  the  public 
affairs,  its  national  pride  naturally  assumes  this  reserved, 
indifferent,  and  haughty  fbnn,  which  is  imitated  by  all  the 
other  classes  of  the  nation. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  social  conditions  differ  but  little, 
the  slightest  privileges  are  of  some  importance ;  as  every 
man  sees  around  himself  a  million  of  people  enjoying  pre- 
cisely simihu'  or  analogous  advantages,  his  pride  becomes 
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craviiiij  and  jealous,  he  ('liiin;,s  to  mere  trifles,  and  d(»<:i''edlv 
defends  tlieni.  In  denioeraeies,  as  tlie  conditions  of  life 
are  verv  fluctuatinn",  men  have;  almost  always  ri't-eiitlv  ac- 
quire<l  the  advantages  which  they  possess  ;  the  ('onsc(jnence 
is,  that  they  teel  extivme  ])K'asnre  in  exhil)itin^'  them,  to 
show  others  and  convince  themselves  that  they  really  enjoy 
them.  As  at  any  instant  these  same  advantages  may  he 
lost,  their  possessors  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  make 
a  point  of  showing  that  they  still  retain  them.  Men  liviiiir 
in  democracies  love  their  country  just  as  they  love  them- 
selves, and  tlu'v  transfer  the  habits  of  their  i)rivate  vanity 
to  their  \anity  as  .i  nation. 

The  restless  and  insatiable  vanity  of  a  democratic  peo])le 
orii^inatt's  so  entirely  in  the  e([uality  and  precariousness  of 
their  social  ctindition,  that  the  members  of  the  hauiihtiest  no- 
bility display  the  very  same  ])assion  in  those  lesser  portions 
of  their  existence  in  which  there  is  anything  fluctuatini>;  or 
contested.  An  aristocratic  class  always  differs  greatly  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  nation,  by  the  extent  and  perpetu- 
ity of  its  j)rivileges  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  only 
difierences  between  the  members  who  belong  to  it  consist 
in  small,  transient  advantages,  which  may  any  day  be  lost 
or  ac(|uired.  The  members  of  a  j)owerful  aristocracy,  col- 
lected in  a  capital  or  a  court,  have  been  known  to  contest 
with  virulence  those  frivolous  privileges  which  depend  on 
the  caprice  of  fashion  or  the  will  of  their  master.  These 
persons  then  displayed  towards  each  other  precisely  the 
same  puerile  jealousies  which  animate  the  men  of  democra- 
cies, the  same  eagerness  to  snatch  the  smallest  advantages 
which  their  equals  contested,  and  the  same  desire  to  parade 
ostentatiously  those  of  which  they  were  in  possession. 

If  national  pride  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  courtiers, 
I  do  not  question  that  they  would  display  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  members  of  a  democratic  connnunity. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

HOW  THE  ASPECT  OF  SOCIETY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  AT 
ONCE  EXCITED  AND  MONOTONOUS. 

IT  would  seem  that  notliing  could  be  more  adapted  to 
stimulate  and  to  feed  curiosity  than  the  aspect  of  the 
United  States.  Fortunes,  opinions,  and  laws  are  there  in 
ceaseless  variation  :  it  is  as  if  immutable  Nature  herself 
were  mutable,  such  are  the  changes  worked  upon  her  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Yet,  in  the  end,  the  spectacle  of  this 
excited  connnunity  becomes  monotonous,  and,  after  liavuig 
watched  the  moving  pageant  for  a  time,  the  spectator  is 
tired  of  it. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  every  man  is  pretty  nearly 
stationaiy  in  his  own  sphere ;  but  men  are  astonishingly 
unlike  each  other,  —  their  passions,  their  notions,  their 
habits,  and  their  tastes  are  essentially  different :  nothing 
chanijcs,  but  evervthino;  differs.  In  democracies,  on  the 
contrary,  all  men  are  alike,  and  do  things  pretty  nearly 
alike.  It  is  true  that  they  are  subject  to  great  and  frequent 
vicissitudes ;  but  as  the  same  events  of  good  or  adverse 
fortune  are  continually  recurring,  the  name  of  the  actors 
only  is  changed,  the  piece  is  always  the  same.  The  aspect 
of  American  society  is  animated,  because  men  and  things 
are  always  changing ;  but  it  is  monotonous,  because  all 
these  chantres  are  alike. 

Men  living  in  democratic  times  have  mai.  passions,  but 
most  of  their  passions  either  end  in  the  love  of  riches,  or 
proceed  from  it.  The  cause  of  this  is,  not  that  theu'  souls 
ai'e  narrower,  but  that  the  importance  of  money  is  really 
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irreater  at  such  times.  When  all  the  inoinbcrs  of  a  com- 
luunity  are  independent  of  or  indifferent  to  each  otiier,  the 
co-operation  of  each  of  them  can  be  obtained  only  by  })ay- 
ingforit:  this  infinitely  nndtiplies  the  purposes  to  wliich 
wealth  may  be  apj)iied,  and  increases  its  value.  When  tlie 
reverence  which  belonged  to  what  is  old  has  vanished, 
birth,  condition,  and  })rofessit)n  no  longer  distinguish  men, 
or  scarcely  distinguish  them:  hardly  anything  lint  money 
remains  to  create  strongly  marked  ditferences  between 
them,  and  to  raise  some  of  them  above  the  connnon  level. 
The  distinction  originating  in  wealth  is  increased  by  the 
disa})pearance  or  diminution  of  all  other  distinctions. 
Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  money  reaches  only  to  j, 
few  points  on  the  vast  circle  of  man's  desires :  in  democ- 
racies, it  seems  to  lead  to  all. 

The  love  of  wealth  is  therefore  to  be  traced,  either  as  a 
principal  or  an  accessory  motive,  at  the  bottom  of  all  that 
the  Americans  do :  this  gives  to  all  their  passions  a  sort  of 
family  likeness,  and  soon  renders  the  survey  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly wearisome.  Tliis  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  passion  is  monotonous ;  the  peculiar  methods  by 
which  this  passion  seeks  its  own  gratification  are  no  less  so. 

In  an  orderly  and  peaceable  democracy  like  the  United 
States,  where  men  cannot  enrich  themselves  by  war,  by 
public  office,  or  by  political  confiscation,  the  love  of  wealth 
mainly  drives  them  into  business  and  manufactures.  Al- 
though these  pursuits  often  bring  about  great  commotions 
and  disasters,  they  cannot  prosper  without  strictly  regular 
habits  and  a  long  routine  of  petty  uniform  acts.  The 
stronger  the  passion  is,  the  more  regular  are  these  habits, 
and  the  more  uniform  are  these  acts.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  the  vehemence  of  their  desires  which  makes  the 
Americans  so  methodical ;  it  perturbs  their  minds,  but  it 
disciplines  their  lives. 

The  remark  I  here  apply  to  America  may  indeed  be 
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addressed  to  almost  all  our  contemporaries.  Variety  is 
disa|)j)earin<ij  from  the  Immun  race ;  the  same  ways  of  act- 
ing, thinkiiiu;,  and  feeling  are  to  be  met  with  all  over  the 
world.  This  is  not  only  because  nations  work  more  upon 
each  other,  and  c<>[)y  eacli  other  more  faithfully;  but  as 
the  men  of  eacli  country  relinquish  more  and  more  the 
j)eculiar  opinions  and  fei'lings  of  a  caste,  a  profession,  or  a 
family,  they  simultaneously  arrive  at  something  nearer  to 
the  constitution  of  man,  which  is  everywhere  the  same. 
Thus  they  become  more  alike,  even  without  having  imitat- 
ed each  other.  Like  travellers  scattered  about  some  large 
wood,  intersected  by  })atlis  converging  to  one  point,  if  all 
of  them  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  that  point,  and  advance 
towards  it,  they  insensibly  draw  nearer  together,  —  thougli 
they  seek  not,  though  they  see  not  and  know  not  each 
other ;  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  length  to  find  them- 
selves all  collected  on  the  same  spot.  All  the  nations 
which  take,  not  any  particular  man,  but  Man  himself,  as 
the  object  of  their  researches  and  their  imitations,  are  tend- 
ing in  the  end  to  a  similar  state  of  society,  like  these  trav- 
ellers converging  to  the  central  plot  of  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

OF   IIONOP*   IN    THK   UNITKD   STATKS   AND    IN   DEMOCIJATIC 

COilM  UNITIES. 

IT  would  seem  that  men  employ  two  very  distinct 
methods  in  the  judirnient  which  tlKy  pass  upon  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-men  ;  at  one  time,  they  jndoe  them 
by  those  simple  notions  of  rioht  and  wron^-  which  are  dif- 
fused all  over  the  world  ;  at  another,  they  ap})reciate  them 
by  a  few  very  special  rules  which  belong  exclusively  to 
some  particular  age  and  country.  It  often  haj)pens  that 
these  two  standards  differ ;  tliev  sometimes  conflict :  but 
they  are  never  either  entirely  identified  or  entirely  an- 
nulled by  one  another. 

Honor,  at  the  periods  of  its  greatest  power,  sways  the 
will  more  than  the  belief  of  men  ;  and  even  whilst  they 
yield  without  hesitation  and  without  a  murmur  to  its  dic- 
tates, they  feel  notwithstanding,  by  a  dim  but  mighty  in- 
stinct, the  existence  of  a  more  general,  more  ancient,  and 
more  holy  law,  which  they  sometimes  disobey,  although 
they  cease  not  to  acknowledge  it.  Some  actions  have  been 
held  to  be  at  the  same  time  virtuous  and  dishonorable  j  —  a 
refusal  to  fight  a  duel  is  an  instance. 
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*  The  word  Honor  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense  either  in 
French  or  English.  1.  It  first  signifies  the  esteem,  glory,  or  reverence  which 
a  man  receives  from  liis  kind ;  and  in  this  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  acquire 
lionor.  2.  Honor  signifies  the  aggregate  of  those  rules  hy  the  aid  of 
which  this  esteem,  glory,  or  reverence  is  obtained.  Thus  we  say  tiiat  a  man 
has  always  strictly  obeyed  the  laws  of  honor ;  or  a  man  has  violated  his  fionor. 
In  this  chapter,  the  word  is  always  used  in  the  latter  sense. 
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I  think  tlicse  peculiarities  may  be  otlierwise  explained 
than  by  the  mere  ca})riees  of  certain  individuals  and  nations, 
as  has  liitlierto  been  customary.  Mankind  are  subject  to 
general  and  permanent  wants  that  have  created  moral  laws, 
to  the  neglect  of"  which  men  have  ever  and  in  all  places  at- 
tached the  notion  of  censure  and  shame :  to  infringe  them 
was  to  do  ill.,  —  to  do  Wfll'wn^  to  conform  to  them. 

Within  this  vast  association  of  the  human  race,  lesser 
associations  have  been  formed,  which  are  called  nations  ; 
and  amidst  these  nations,  further  subdivisions  have  assumed 
the  names  of  classes  or  castes.  Each  of  these  associations 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  se])arate  species  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  thouo;h  it  has  no  essential  difference  from  the  mass  (jf 
mankind,  to  a  certain  extent  it  stands  apart,  and  has  cer- 
tain wants  })eculiar  to  itself.  To  these  special  wants  nuist 
be  attributed  the  modifications  which  afi'ect,  in  various  de- 
o-rees  and  in  different  countries,  the  mode  of  considerinir 
human  actions,  and  the  estimate  which  is  formed  of  them. 
It  is  the  general  and  permanent  interest  of  mankind  that 
men  should  not  kill  each  other  ;  but  it  may  happen  to  be 
the  peculiar  and  temporary  interest  of  a  people  or  a  class 
to  justify,  or  even  to  honor,  homicide. 

Honor  is  sini])ly  that  })eculiar  rule  founded  upon  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  society,  by  the  ap})lication  of  which  a  people 
or  a  class  allot  praise  or  blame.  Nothing  is  more  unpro- 
ductive to  the  mind  than  an  abstract  idea ;  I  therefore 
hasten  to  call  in  the  aid  of  facts  and  examples  to  illustrate 
my  meaning. 

I  select  the  most  extraordinary  kind  of  honor  which  has 
ever  been  knowai  in  the  world,  and  that  which  we  are  best 
acquainted  with,  —  viz.  aristocratic  honor  springing  out  of 
feudal  society.  I  shall  explain  it  by  means  of  the  princi})le 
already  laid  down,  and  exi)lain  the  princi})le  by  means  of 
this  illustration. 

I  am  not  here  led  to  inquire  when  and  how  the  aristoc- 
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nicy  of  tlio  Middle  Ages  came  into  existence,  wliy  it  was 
so  deeply  severed  from  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  or 
what  founded  and  consolidated  its  })ower.  I  take  its  exist- 
ence as  an  estahlished  fact,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiar  view  which  it  took  of  the  greater 
part  of  human  actions. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is,  that,  in  the  feudal 
world,  actions  were  not  always  praised  or  blamed  with 
reference  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  were  sometimes  ap- 
preciated exclusively  with  reference  to  the  person  who  was 
the  actor  or  the  object  of  them,  which  is  rej)ugnant  to  the 
general  conscience  of  mankind.  Thus,  some  of  tlu'  actions 
Nvhich  were  indifferent  on  the  part  of  a  man  in  humble  life, 
dishonored  a  noble  ;  others  changed  their  whole  character 
according  as  the  person  aggrieved  by  them  belonged,  or  did 
not  belong,  to  the  aristocracy. 

When  these  different  notions  first  arose,  the  nobility 
formed  a  distinct  body  amidst  the  people,  which  it  com- 
manded from  the  inaccessible  heights  where  it  was  en- 
sconced. To  maintain  this  peculiar  position,  which  con- 
stituted its  strength,  it  not  only  required  political  privileges, 
but  it  required  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  for  its  own 
special  use. 

That  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  belonged  to  the  no- 
bility rather  than  to  the  humble  classes,  —  that  certain 
actions  were  guiltless  when  they  affected  the  villain,  whicli 
were  criminal  when  they  touched  the  noble,  —  these  were 
often  arbitrary  matters  ;  but  that  honor  or  shame  should  be 
attached  to  a  man's  actions  according  to  his  condition,  was 
a  result  of  the  internal  constitution  of  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity. This  has  been  actually  the  case  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  have  had  an  aristocracy ;  as  long  as  a  trace  of 
the  principle  remains,  these  peculiarities  will  still  exist :  to 
debauch  a  woman  of  color  scarcely  injures  the  reputation 
of  an  American,  —  to  marry  her  dishonors  him. 
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In  some  cases,  feudal  lionor  I'lijoined  revenge,  and  sti^;- 
matized  the  forgiveness  of  insults  ;  in  others,  it  ini[)eri()usly 
conunandt'd  men  to  conciuer  their  own  jiassions,  and  re- 
quired forgetfulness  of  self.  It  did  not  make  humanity  (n* 
kindness  its  law,  hut  it  extolled  generosity  ;  it  set  moi-c 
store  on  lil»eralit^•  than  on  henevolenee  ;  it  allowed  men  t(t 
enrieh  theniselves  hv  liaudjliii;;  or  hv  war,  hut  not  hv  lahor: 
it  jireferred  great  crimes  to  small  earnings  ;  cupidity  was 
li'ss  distastefid  to  it  than  avarice  ;  violence  it  often  sanc- 
tioned, hut  cunning  and  treachery  it  invariahly  reprohated 
as  contemi)tihle. 

These  fantastical  notions  did  not  proceed  exclusi\cly 
from  the  caj)rice  of  those  who  entertained  them.  A  class 
■which  has  succeeded  in  placing  itself  above  all  others,  and 
which  makes  perpetual  exertions  to  maintain  this  lofty  ])osi- 
tion,  must  especially  honor  those  virtues  which  are  conspic- 
uous for  their  dignity  and  splendor,  and  which  may  he 
easily  comhined  with  j)ride  and  the  love  of  power.  Such 
men  would  not  hesitate  to  invert  the  natural  order  of  con- 
science in  order  to  give  these  virtues  precedence  over  all 
others.  It  may  even  be  conceived  that  some  of  the  more 
bold  and  brilliant  vices  would  readily  be  set  above  the  quiet, 
unpretending  virtues.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  class 
in  society  renders  these  things  unavoidable. 

The  nobles  of  the  jNIiddle  Ages  [)laced  military  courage 
foremost  amongst  virtues,  and  in  lieu  of  many  of  them. 
This,  again,  was  a  peculiar  opinion,  which  arose  necessarily 
from  the  peculiar  state  of  society.  Feudal  aristocracy  ex- 
isted by  war  and  for  war  ;  its  power  had  been  founded  by 
arms,  and  by  arms  that  power  was  maintained :  it  therefore 
required  nothing  more  than  military  courage,  and  that 
quality  was  naturally  exalted  above  all  others  ;  whatever 
denoted  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  reason  and  humanity, 
was  therefore  approved  and  frequently  enjoined  by  the 
manners  of  the  time.     Such  was  the  main  principle  ;  the 
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caprice  of  man  was  to  be  traced  only  in  minntor  details. 
That  a  man  should  regard  a  tap  on  the  cheek  as  an  un- 
hearable  insult,  and  should  be  obliged  to  kill  in  single  com- 
bat the  person  who  struck  him  thus  lightly,  is  an  arbitrary 
rule  ;  but  that  a  noble  could  not  tran([uilly  receive  an  in- 
sult, and  was  dishonored  if  he  allowed  himself  to  take  a 
blow  without  fighting,  were  direct  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  princi})les  and  the  Avants  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy. 

Thus  it  was  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  laws  of 
honor  were  capricious  ;  l)Ut  these  caprices  of  honor  were 
always  confined  within  certain  necessary  limits.  The  pe- 
culiar rule  which  was  called  honor  by  our  forefathers  is  so 
far  fi'om  being  an  arbitrary  law  in  my  eyes,  that  I  would 
readily  engage  to  ascribe  its  most  incoherent  and  fantastical 
injunctions  to  a  small  number  of  fixed  and  invariable  wants 
inherent  in  feudal  society. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  notion  of  feudal  honor  into  the 
domain  of  politics,  I  should  not  find  it  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  dictates.  The  state  of  society  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  ISIiddle  Ages  were  such,  that  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  nation  never  governed  the  community 
directly.  That  power  did  not  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple :  every  man  looked  up  to  a  certain  individual  whom  he 
was  bound  to  obey  ;  by  that  intermediate  personage  he  was 
connected  with  all  the  others.  Thus,  in  feudal  society,  the 
whole  system  of  the  commonwealth  rested  ui)on  the  senti- 
ment of  fidelity  to  the  person  of  the  lord  ;  to  destroy  that 
sentiment  was  to  fall  into  anarchy.  Fidelity  to  a  })olitical 
superior  was,  moreover,  a  sentiment  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  had  constant  op})ortunities  of  esti- 
mating the  importance  ;  for  every  one  of  them  was  a  vassal 
as  well  as  a  lord,  and  had  to  command  as  well  as  to  obey. 
To  remain  faithful  to  the  lord,  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  him 
if  called  upon,  to  share  his  good  or  evil  fortunes,  to  stand 
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by  liim  in  liis  undcrtiikin^^s  whatever  tlicy  iiiii;lit  he,  — 
Bucli  wore  tlic  first  injimctioiis  of  ti-udal  honor  in  rchition 
to  the  political  institntions  of  those  times.  The  treacherv 
of  Ji  vassal  was  branded  with  extraordinary  sevi-rity  hv 
public  opinion,  and  a  name  of  peculiar  infamy  was  in- 
vented for  the  oft'ence  ;  it  was  called  fdony. 

On  the  contrary,  few  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  of  the  })assion  which  constituted  the  life  of  the 
nations  of  anticpiity, —  I  mean  patriotism  ;  the  word  itself 
is  not  of  very  ancient  date  in  the  lannuat^e.*  Feudal  insti- 
tutions concealed  the  country  at  large  from  men's  sight, 
and  rendered  the  love  of  it  less  necessary.  The  nation  was 
forgotten  in  the  passions  which  attached  men  to  persons. 
Hence  it  was  no  part  of  the  strict  law  of  feudal  honor  to 
remain  faithful  to  one's  country.  Not  indeed  that  the  love 
of  their  country  did  not  exist  in  the  hearts  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  but  it  constituted  a  dim  and  feeble  instinct,  whicli 
lias  grown  more  clear  and  strong  in  proportion  as  aristo- 
cratic classes  have  been  abolished,  and  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation  centralized. 

This  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  contrary  judgments 
which  European  nations  have  passed  upon  the  various 
events  of  their  histories,  according  to  the  fjenerations  liv 
whicli  such  judgments  were  formed.  The  circumstance 
which  most  dishonored  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  was,  that  lie  bore  arms  against 
his  king :  that  which  most  dishonors  him  in  our  eyes  is, 
that  he  made  war  against  his  country.  We  brand  him  as 
deeply  as  our  forefathers  did,  but  for  different  reasons. 

I  have  chosen  the  honor  of  feudal  times  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  my  meaning,  because  its  characteristics  are  more 
distinctly  marked  and  more  familiar  to  us  than  those  of  any 
other  period  ;  but  I  might  have  taken  an  example  else- 

*  Even  the  word  patrie  was  not  used  by  the  French  writers  until  the  six- 
teenth century. 
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wliere,  and  I  should  luivo  reached  the  same  coiu'lusioii  hy 
a  diflereiit  road. 

Ahhoun;li  wo  are  less  perfectly  aciiuainted  with  the  Ro- 
mans than  with  our  own  ancestors,  yet  we  know  that  cer- 
tain peculiar  notiitns  of  n;lorv  and  disn-raci'  ohtained  ainoiiiist 
them,  which  were  not  di'rived  solely  from  the  o;c'nt'ral  prin- 
ciples of  riiiht  and  wron^.  Many  human  actions  were 
judged  differently,  accordin<j;  as  they  aH'ected  a  lloman  ( iti- 
zen  or  a  stranger,  a  freeman  or  a  slave;  certain  \  ices  were 
blazoned  ahn»ad,  certain  virtues  were  extolled  above  all 
others.  "  In  that  ai;e,"  says  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Cori- 
olanus,  '•'■  martial  j)rowess  was  more  honored  aiul  prized  in 
Rome  than  all  the  other  virtues,  insonnich  that  it  was  called 
virtus,  the  name  of  virtue  itself,  by  api)lyinif  the  name  of 
the  kind  to  this  particular  s[)ecies  ;  so  that  virtue  in  J^atin 
was  as  much  as  to  say  valor^  Can  any  one  fail  to  reco^;- 
nizo  the  peculiar  want  of  that  singular  connnunity  which 
was  formed  for  the  coiupiest  of  the  world  ? 

Any  nation  would  furnish  us  with  similar  grounds  of  ob- 
servation ;  for,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  whenever  men 
collect  together  as  a  distinct  connnunity,  the  notion  of 
honor  instantly  grows  up  amongst  them  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  system  of  o})ini()ns  peculiar  to  themselves  as  to  what  is 
blamable  or  commendable  ;  and  these  peculiar  rules  always 
originate  in  the  special  habits  and  special  interests  of  the 
community. 

This  is  applicable  to  a  certain  extent  to  democratic  com- 
munities as  well  as  to  others,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
prove  by  the  example  of  the  Americans.* 

Some  loose  notions  of  the  old  aristocratic  honor  of  Eu- 
rope are  still  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  the  o])inions  of 
the  Americans  ;  but  these  traditional  opinions  are  few  in 

*  1  speak  liere  of  the  Americans  inhabiting  those  States  where  slavery 
does  not  exist  j  they  alone  can  be  said  to  present  a  complete  picture  of 
democratic  society. 
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iiuinlur,  tlicy  liavt-  hut  littli'  root  in  tlic  country,  and  l)u. 
little  jjowcr.  Tlu-y  ai-c  like  a  ri'li<:;ion  wliicli  lias  still  sonu 
ti!jnj)li's  left  standing;,  tliou<fi»  nicn  liavc  ('casfd  to  bflii'vc 
in  it.  Hut  amidst  tlicsc  liall-ohlitcratcd  notions  of  exotic 
honor  sonic  new  opinions  have  sj)run<j;  up,  which  ('onstitutc 
what  niav  he  termed  in  our  (lavs  American  honor. 

1  have  sliown  how  the  Americans  are  constantly  driven 
to  eiHraifc  in  commerce  and  iiidustrv.  'J'heir  oriiiin,  tlieii- 
social  condition,  their  |)olitical  institutions,  and  even  the 
rciiioii  they  inhabit,  ur;fe  them  irresistibly  in  this  direction. 
Tlu'ir  present  coiulition,  then,  is  that  of  an  almost  exclu- 
sively manutiicturin^  and  commercial  association,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  new  and  boundless  country,  which  their 
princi))al  object  is  to  explore  for  ))urposes  of  j)rofit.  This 
is  the  characteristic  which  most  distiiiiiuishes  the  American 
people  from  all  others  at  the  j)resent  time. 

All  those  (juiet  virtues  which  tend  to  give  a  regular 
movement  to  the  communitv,  and  to  encourage  business, 
will  therefore  be  lu'ld  in  peculiar  honor  by  that  people,  and 
to  neglect  those  virtues  will  be  to  incur  public  contempt. 
All  the  more  turbulent  virtues,  which  often  dazzle,  but 
more  frequently  disturb  society,  will,  on  the  contrary,  oc- 
cu})y  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  estimation  of  this  same  peo- 
ple ;  they  may  be  neglected  without  forfeiting  the  esteem 
of  the  community  ;  to  acquire  them  would  perhaps  be  to 
run  a  risk  of  losinj;  it. 

The  Americans  make  a  no  less  arbitrary  classification  of 
men's  vices.  There  are  certain  propensities  wliicli  appear 
censurable  to  the  ojeneral  reason  and  the  universal  con- 
science  of  mankind,  but  which  happen  to  agree  with  the 
peculiar  and  temporary  wants  of  the  American  community  : 
these  propensities  are  lightly  reproved,  sometimes  even  en- 
couraged ;  for  instance,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  secon- 
dary propensities  connected  with  it  may  be  more  particu- 
larly cited.      To  clear,  to  till,  and  to  transform  the  vast 
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uninliiiltitc'd  coiitiiR'nt  wliicli  is  his  domiiin,  \\\o  Amt'i'icau 
r('(iiiiivs  ilu'  (liiily  siij>|K»rt  of  an  I'lU'i'^ftic  |tassi(Hi  ;  tliat 
jjassioii  can  (tiily  l»i'  the  love  of  wfaltii  ;  tiif  |»a>si<in  for 
wealth  is  tlH'ivforu  \\k\  n-prohate*!  in  Anu'rica,  and,  pro- 
vid«'d  if  lUx's  ii(»t  'io  hcyond  the  honnds  assi<fiu'd  to  it  for 
pubhc  sutui'ity,  it  is  Jidd  in  iionoi*.  'l\\v  AiiH'rican  lands 
as  a  nohk'  and  praiseworthy  amhition  what  onr  own  fore- 
fiithcrs,  in  the  Middle  Aires,  sfi^niatizcd  as  servile  en[»idity, 
just  as  he  tn-ats  as  a  hlind  and  l»ari)arons  frcn/v  that  ardor 
of  eoncpiest  and  martial  temper  wiiich  Kore  them  to  jjattle. 

In  the  United  States,  foi'tunes  are  lost  and  renaine*!  with- 
out  tlitHculty  ;  the  country  is  boundless,  and  its  resources 
inexhaustihle.  Tlu*  people  iiave  all  the  wants  and  cra\  inn's 
of  a  (rrowiiiif  ci'eature  ;  and,  whatevei"  he  theii'  efforts,  they 
are  always  surrounded  hy  more  than  they  can  appropriate. 
It  is  not  the  ruin  of  a  few  individuals,  which  may  l»e  soon 
repaired,  hut  the  inactivity  and  sloth  of  the  connnunity  at 
large,  which  would  he  fatal  to  such  a  j)i'ople.  iJoldni'ss  of 
enterprise  is  the  foremost  cause  of  its  rapid  proori'ss,  its 
strength,  and  its  greatiu'ss.  Commercial  business  is  there 
like  a  vast  lottery,  by  which  a  snudl  number  of  men  con- 
tinually lose,  but  the  state  is  always  a  gainer ;  such  a  |)eoj)ie 
ouixht  therefore  to  encouran;e  and  do  honor  to  boldiu'ss  in 
commercial  speculations.  But  any  bold  speculation  risks 
the  fortune  of  the  speculator  and  of  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him.  The  Americans,  who  make  a  virtue  of  com- 
mercial temerity,  have  no  right  in  any  case  to  brand  with 
disgrace  those  who  practise  it.  Hence  arises  the  strange 
indulgence  which  is  shown  to  bankrupts  in  the  United 
States  ;  their  honor  does  not  suffer  by  such  an  accident. 
In  this  respect  the  Americans  differ,  not  only  from  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  but  from  all  the  commercial  nations  of  our 
time  ;  and  accordingly  they  resemble  none  of  them  in  their 
position  or  their  wants. 

In  America,  all  those  vices  which  Lend  to  impair  the  pu- 
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rity  of  morals,  and  to  destroy  the  conjugal  tie,  are  treated 
witli  a  denree  of  severitv  wliicli  is  unknown  in  tlie  rest  of 
the  worKi.  At  first  sight,  tliis  seems  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  tolerance  shown  there  on  other  subjects,  and  one 
is  surprised  to  niei't  with  a  morahty  so  relaxed  and  also  so 
austere  amongst  the  selt-same  people.  But  these  things  are 
less  iiicohereiit  than  they  seem  to  be.  Pubhc  opinion  in 
the  United  States  very  gently  rej)resses  that  love  of  wealth 
wliich  promotes  the  connnercial  greatness  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation,  and  it  especially  condenuis  that  laxity  of 
morals  which  diverts  the  human  mind  from  the  pursuit  of 
well-being,  and  disturbs  the  internal  order  of  domestic  life 
which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  business.  To  earn  the 
esteem  of  their  countrvmen,  the  Americans  are  therefore 
constrained  to  ada})t  themselves  to  orderly  habits  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  in  this  sense  that  they  make  it  a  matter  of 
honor  to  live  chastely. 

On  one  point,  American  honor  accords  with  the  notions 
of  honor  acknowdedged  in  Europe  ;  it  places  courage  as  the 
hiiihest  virtue,  and  treats  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  moral 
necessities  of  mar  ;  but  the  notion  of  courajTe  itself  assumes 
a  different  aspect.  In  the  United  States,  martial  valor  is 
but  little  ])rizcd  ;  the  courage  which  is  best  known  and 
most  esteemed  is  that  which  emboldens  men  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  arrive  earlier  in  port, — 
to  support  the  jirivations  of  the  wilderness  without  com- 
plaint, and  solitude  more  cruel  than  privations,  —  the  cour- 
age which  renders  them  almost  insensible  to  the  loss  of  a 
fortune  laboriously  accpiired,  and  instantly  prompts  to  fresh 
exertions  to  make  another.  Courage  of  this  kind  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  pros})erity  of  the 
American  connnunities,  and  it  is  held  by  them  in  peculiar 
honcn*  and  estimation ;  to  betray  a  want  of  it  is  to  incur 


certain  diso;race. 


I  have  yet  another  characteristic  point  wliich  may  serve 
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to  ])lace  the  idea  of  tliis  clia})ter  in  stroiijicr  relief.  In  a 
democratic  society  like  tliat  of  the  United  States,  wliero 
fortunes  are  scanty  and  inst'cure,  evervhodv  works,  and 
work  oj)ens  a  way  to  everytliing:  tliis  lias  champed  the 
point  of  li(jnor  quite  round,  and  Ikls  turneil  it  against  idle- 
ness. I  have  sometimes  met  in  America  with  younii  men 
of  wealth,  ])ersonally  disinclined  to  all  laborious  exertion, 
but  who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  a  j»rofession. 
Their  disposition  and  their  fortune  allowed  them  to  remain 
without  em})loyment :  j)ublic  oi)inion  forbade  it,  too  impe- 
riously to  be  (lisol)eyed.  In  the  Euroi)ean  countries,  on 
the  contrary,  where  aristocracy  is  still  struuiiliuo;  with  the 
Hood  which  o\erwlielms  it,  I  have  often  seen  men,  con- 
stantly spurred  on  by  their  wants  and  (U'sires,  remain  in 
idleness,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  ecjuals  ; 
and  I  have  known  them  submit  to  emmi  and  ])riyations 
rather  than  to  work.  No  one  can  fail  to  ])erceive  that 
these  o[)posite  oblij^ations  are  two  ditfei'cnt  rules  of  con- 
duct, both  nevertheless  originating;;  in  the  notion  of  honor. 

What  our  forefathers  designated  as  honor  al)solutely  was 
in  reality  only  one  of  its  forms  :  they  ^iwa  a  ireneric  name 
to  Avhat  was  only  a  species.  Honor,  therefore,  is  to  be 
found  in  democratic  as  well  as  in  aristocratic  ages,  but  it 
Avill  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  assumes  a  different 
aspect  in  the  former.  Not  only  are  its  injunctions  differ- 
ent, but  we  shall  shortly  see  that  they  are  less  numerous, 
less  precise,  and  that  its  dictates  are  less  rigorously  obeyed. 

The  position  of  a  caste  is  always  much  more  ])eculiar 
than  that  of  a  people.  Nothing  is  so  exce])tional  in  the 
world  as  a  small  community  invariably  comijosed  of  the 
same  families,  (as  was,  for  instance,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,)  whose  object  is  to  ccmcentrate  and  to  retain, 
exclusively  and  hereditarily,  education,  wealth,  and  power 
amongst  its  own  members.  But  the  more  excej)tional  the 
position  of  a  community  happens  to  be,  the  more  numerous 
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are  its  special  wants,  and  tlic  more  extensive  are  its  notions 
of  honor  corresponding  to  tliose  wants. 

Tlie  rules  of  honor  will  therefore  always  be  less  numer- 
ous amongst  a  people  not  divided  into  castes  than  amongst 
any  otlier.  If  ever  any  nations  are  constituted  in  which 
it  may  even  be  difficult  to  find  any  peculiar  classes  of 
society,  the  notion  of  honor  will  be  confined  to  a  small  num- 
ber  of  precepts,  which  will  be  more  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moral  laws  adopted  by  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Thus  the  laws  of  honor  will  be  less  peculiar  and  less 
multifiirious  amongst  a  democratic  people  than  in  an  aris- 
tocracy. They  will  also  be  more  obscure ;  and  this  is  a 
necessary  conse(pience  of  what  goes  before ;  for  as  the  dis- 
tiniiuishin*];  marks  of  honor  are  less  numerous  and  less 
peculiar,  it  must  often  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  To 
this  other  reasons  may  be  added.  Amongst  the  aristocratic 
nations  of  the  Middle  Aoes,  generation  succeeded  o-enera- 
tion  in  vain  ;  each  family  was  like  a  never-dying,  ever- 
stationary  man,  and  the  state  of  oj)inions  was  hardly  more 
changeable  than  that  of  conditions.  Every  one  then  had 
the  same  objects  always  before  his  eyes,  which  he  contem- 
plated from  the  same  j)oint ;  his  eyes  gradually  detected  the 
smallest  details,  and  his  discernment  could  not  fail  to  be- 
come in  the  end  clear  and  accurate.  Thus,  not  only  had 
the  men  of  feudal  times  very  extraordinary  opinions  in 
matters  of  honor,  but  each  of  tliose  opinions  was  present 
to  their  minds  under  a  clear  and  precise  form. 

This  can  never  be  the  case  in  America,  where  all  men 
are  in  constant  motion,  and  where  society,  transformed 
daily  by  its  own  operations,  changes  its  opinions  together 
with  its  wants.  In  such  a  country,  men  have  glimpses  of 
the  rules  of  honor,  but  they  seldom  have  time  to  fix  atten- 
tion upon  them. 

But  even  if  society  were  motionless,  it  would  still  be 
difficult   to   determine   the   meanino;   which    ought   to   be 
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attached  to  the  word  honor.  In  the  INIIddle  Ages,  as  eacli 
class  liad  its  own  lionor,  the  same  opinion  was  never  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  bv  a  hirse  number  of  men  ;  and 
tliis  rendered  it  possible  to  give  it  a  determined  and  accu- 
i-ate  form,  which  was  the  more  easy,  as  all  those  by  whom 
it  was  received,  having  a  ])erfectly  identical  and  most  pe- 
culiar position,  were  naturally  dis])Osed  to  agree  u|)()n  the 
points  of  a  law  which  was  made  for  themselves  alone. 

Thus  the  code  of  honor  became  a  complete  and  detailed 
system,  in  which  everything  was  anticijiated  and  provided 
for  beforehand,  and  a  fixed  and  always  j)al])able  standard 
Avas  aj)plii'd  to  human  actions.  Amongst  a  democratic 
nation,  like  the  Americans,  in  which  ranks  are  confounded, 
and  the  whole  of  society  forms  one  single  mass,  composed 
of  elements  which  are  all  analogous  though  not  entirely 
similar,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  agree  beforehand  on  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  honor. 

Amongst  that  people,  indeed,  some  national  wants  exist, 
which  give  rise  to  o])inions  common  to  the  whole  nati(m  on 
points  of  honor :  but  these  opinions  never  occur  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  or  with  the  same  intensity, 
to  the  minds  of  the  whole  community ;  the  law  of  honor 
exists,  but  it  has  no  organs  to  promulgate  it. 

The  confusion  is  far  greater  still  in  a  democratic  country 
like  France,  where  the  different  classes  of  which  the  former 
fabric  of  society  was  composed,  being  brought  together  but 
not  vet  mingled,  import  dav  bv  dav  into  each  other's  circles 
various  and  sometimes  conflicting  notions  of  honor,  —  where 
every  man,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  forsakes  one  ])<)r- 
tion  of  his  forefathers'  creed,  and  retains  another ;  so  that, 
amidst  so  many  arbitrary  measures,  no  common  nde  can 
ever  be  established,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  predict 
which  actions  will  be  held  in  honor  and  which  will  be 
thought  disgraceful.  Such  times  are  wretched,  but  they 
are  of  short  duration. 
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As  honor,  .imongst  democratic  nations,  is  imporfcotly 
defined,  its  influence  is  of  course  less  powerful  ;  for  it  Is 
difficult  to  api)ly  with  certainty  and  firmness  a  law  which 
is  not  distinctly  known.  Puhlic  opinion,  the  natural  and 
suj)reme  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  honor,  not  clearly  dis- 
cerning to  which  side  censure  or  approval  ought  to  lean, 
can  only  pronounce  a  hesitating  judgment.  Sometimes  the 
opinion  of  the  puhlic  may  contradict  itself;  more  frequently 
it  does  not  act,  and  lets  things  pass. 

The  weakness  of  the  sense  of  honor  in  democracies  also 
arises  from  several  other  causes.  In  aristocratic  countries, 
the  same  notions  of  honor  are  always  entertained  by  only 
a  few  persons,  always  limited  in  number,  often  separated 
from  the  rest  of  'lieir  fellow-citizens.  Honor  is  easily 
mingled  and  identified  in  their  minds  with  the  idea  of  all 
that  distinguishes  their  own  position  ;  it  appears  to  them  as 
the  chief  characteristic  of  their  own  rank ;  they  apply  its 
different  rules  with  all  the  warmth  of  personal  interest,  and 
they  feel  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  a  passion  for  com- 
plying with  its  dictates. 

This  truth  is  extremely  obvious  in  the  old  black-letter 
law-books  on  the  subject  of  trial  by  battel.  The  nobles,  in 
their  disputes,  Avere  bound  to  use  the  lance  and  sword ; 
Avhereas  the  villains  amongst  themselves  used  only  sticks, 
"  inasmuch  as,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  old  books,  "  villains 
have  no  honor."  This  did  not  mean,  as  it  may  be  imagined 
at  the  present  day,  that  these  people  were  contemptible  ;  but 
simply  that  their  actions  were  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same 
rules  which  were  applied  to  the  actions  of  the  aristocracy. 

It  is  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that,  when  the  sense  of 
honor  is  most  predominant,  its  injunctions  are  usually  most 
strange ;  so  that,  the  further  it  is  removed  from  common 
reason,  the  better  it  is  obeyed ;  whence  it  has  sometimes 
been  inferred  that  the  laws  of  honor  were  strengthened  by 
their  own  extravagance.     The  tw^o  things,  indeed,  originate 
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from  the  same  source,  but  the  one  is  not  (U-rivcd  fn  »ni  tlie 
other.  Honor  becomes  fantastical  in  proportion  to  the  pe- 
cuharity  of  tlie  wants  wliich  it  denotes,  and  tlie  paucity 
of  the  men  by  whom  tliose  wants  are  felt  ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause it  denotes  wants  of  this  kind  that  its  influence  is 
great.  Thus,  the  notion  of  honor  is  not  the  stronger  for 
being  fantastical,  but  it  is  fantastical  and  strong  from  the 
self-same  cause. 

Further,  amongst  aristocratic  nations  each  rank  is  differ- 
ent,  but  all  ranks  are  fixed ;  every  man  occupies  a  place  in 
his  own  sphere  which  he  cannot  relinquish,  and  he  lives 
there  amidst  other  men  who  are  bound  by  the  same  ties. 
Amongst  these  nations,  no  man  can  either  ho[)e  or  fear  to 
escape  being  seen  ;  no  man  is  placed  so  low  but  that  he  has 
a  stage  of  his  own,  and  none  can  avoid  censure  or  ap})lause 
by  his  obscurity. 

In  democratic  states,  on  the  contrary,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  community  are  minjiled  in  the  same  crowd  and 
in  constant  agitation,  public  o[)inion  has  no  hold  on  men  ; 
they  disappear  at  every  instant,  and  elude  its  power.  Con- 
sequently, the  dictates  of  honor  will  be  there  less  imperious 
and  less  stringent ;  for  honor  acts  solely  for  the  public 
eye,  —  differing  in  this  respect  from  mere  virtue,  which 
lives  upon  itself,  contented  with  its  own  ap})roval. 

If  the  reader  has  distinctly  apprehended  all  that  goes  be- 
fore, he  will  understand  that  there  is  a  close  and  necessary 
relation  between  the  inequality  of  social  conditions  and 
what  has  here  been  styled  lumor,  —  a  relation  which,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  had  not  before  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
I  shall  therefore  make  one  more  attempt  to  illustrate  it 
satisftictorily. 

Suppose  a  nation  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  : 
independently  of  certain  general  wants  inherent  in  the  hu- 
man race,  it  will  also  have  wants  and  interests  peculiar  to 
itself:  certain  opinions  in  respect  to  censure  or  approbation 
forthwith  arise  in  the  community,  which  are  peculiar  to 
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itself,  and  wliicli  are  styled  honor  by  the  members  of  that 
comnHinity.  Now  suppose  that  in  this  same  nation  a  easte 
arises,  wliich,  in  its  turn,  stands  apart  from  all  the  other 
classes,  and  contracts  certain  peculiar  wants,  which  give 
rise  in  their  turn  to  special  opinions.  The  honor  of  this 
caste,  composed  of  a  medley  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the 
nation,  and  the  still  more  peculiar  notions  of  the  caste,  will 
be  as  remote  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  from  the  simple 
and  general  o})inions  of  men. 

] laving  reached  this  extreme  point  of  the  argument,  I 
now  return. 

When  ranks  are  commingled  and  privileges  abolished, 
the  men  of  whom  a  nation  is  composed  being  once  more 
equal  and  alike,  their  interests  and  wants  become  identical, 
and  all  the  peculiar  notions  which  each  caste  styled  honor 
successively  disappear :  the  notion  of  honor  no  longer  pro- 
ceeds from  any  ot'ier  source  than  the  wants  peculiar  to  the 
nation  at  lartje,  and  it  denotes  the  individual  character  of 
that  nation  to  the  world. 

Lastly,  if  it  were  allowable  to  suppose  that  all  the  races 
of  mankind  should  be  commingled,  and  that  all  the  nations 
of  earth  should  ultimately  come  to  have  the  same  interests, 
the  same  wants,  undistinguished  from  each  other  by  any 
characteristic  peculiarities,  no  conventional  value  whatever 
would  then  be  attached  to  men's  actions ;  they  would  all 
be  regarded  by  all  in  the  same  light ;  the  general  necessities 
of  mankind,  revealed  by  conscience  to  every  man,  would 
l)ecome  the  common  standard.  The  simple  and  general 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  only  would  then  be  recognized 
in  the  world,  to  which,  by  a  natural  and  necessary  tie,  the 
idea  of  censure  or  approbation  would  be  attached. 

Thus,  to  comprise  all  my  meaning  in  a  single  proposi- 
tion, the  dissimilarities  and  inequali-ios  of  men  gave  rise 
to  the  notion  of  honor ;  that  notion  is  weakened  in  propor- 
tion as  these  differences  are  obliterated,  and  with  them  it 
would  disappear. 
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WHY   SO   MANY   AMBITIOUS  iMEN   AND    SO   LITTLE   LOFTY   AMBI- 
TION  ARE   TO   BE    FOUND   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
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ri^HE  first  thing  wliicli  strikes  a  traveller  in  the  United 
JL  States  is  the  innumerahle  niultitiule  of  those  who  seek 
to  emero-c  from  their  oriu'inal  eondition  ;  and  the  second  is 
the  rarity  of  lofty  amhition  to  be  observed  in  the  midst  of 
the  universally  ambitious  stir  of  society.  No  Americans 
are  devoid  of  a  yearning  desire  to  rise  ;  but  hardly  any 
appear  to  entertain  hopes  of  great  magnitude,  or  to  pursue 
very  lofty  aims.  All  are  constantly  seeking  to  acquire 
property,  power,  and  reputation  :  few  contemplate  these 
things  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  this  is  the  more  suqjrising, 
as  nothino;  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  manners  or  laws  of 
America  to  limit  desire,  or  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  its 
impulses  in  every  direction.  It  seems  difficult  to  attribute 
this  singular  state  of  things  to  the  equality  of  social  condi- 
tion ;  for  as  soon  as  that  same  equality  was  established  in 
France,  the  fliojht  of  ambition  became  unbounded.  Never- 
theless,  I  think  that  we  may  find  the  principal  cause  of  tliis 
tact  in  the  social  condition  and  democratic  manners  of  the 
Americans. 

All  revolutions  enlarixe  the  ambition  of  men  :  this  is 
more  peculiarly  true  of  those  revolutions  which  overthrow 
an  aristocracy.  When  the  former  barriers  which  kept  back 
the  multitude  from  tame  and  power  are  suddenly  thrown 
down,  a  violent  and  universal  movement  takes  place  to- 
wards that  eminence  so  lono;  coveted  and  at  length  to  be 
enjoyed.     In  this  first  burst  of  triumph,   nothing  seems 
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impossi])lc'  to  any  one :  not  only  are  (lesirt's  houndlcx, 
but  the  i)ower  of  satisfviiii;  them  seems  ahnost  l)()unflless 
to(>.  Amidst  tlie  tjeneral  and  snihU-n  ehanife  of  laws  and 
customs,  in  this  vast  confusion  of  all  men  and  all  ordinance^, 
the  various  memhers  of  the  comnninitv  rise  and  sink  a^aiu 
with  excessive  rapidity,  and  power  passes  so  (piickly  from 
hand  to  hand  that  none  need  despair  of  catchintj  it  in  turn. 

It  must  he  recollected,  moreover,  that  the  people  wlut 
destroy  an  aristocracv  have  lived  under  its  laws  ;  thev  lunc 
witnessed  its  si)lendor,  and  thev  have  ujiconsciouslv  im- 
bihed  the  feelinifs  and  notions  which  it  entertained.  Thus, 
at  the  moment  when  an  aristocracy  is  dissolved,  its  spirit 
still  pervades  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  its  tenden- 
cies are  retained  long  after  it  has  been  defeated.  Ambition 
is  therefore  alwavs  extremely  c;reat  as  lono;  as  a  democratic 
revolution  lasts,  and  it  will  remain  so  for  some  time  after 
the  revolution  is  consummated. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary  events  which 
men  have  witnessed  is  not  obliterated  from  their  memory 
in  a  day.  The  passions  which  a  revolution  has  roused  do 
not  disappear  at  its  close.  A  sense  of  instability  remains 
in  the  midst  of  re-established  order  ;  a  notion  of  easy  sue- 
cess  surAives  the  strange  vicissitudes  Avhich  gave  it  birth  : 
desires  still  remain  extremely  enlaroed,  while  the  means  of 
satisfv'ino;  them  are  diminished  day  by  day.  The  taste  for 
large  fortunes  subsists,  though  large  fortunes  are  rare  ;  and 
on  every  side  we  trace  the  ravages  of  inordinate  and  un- 
successful ambition  kindled  in  hearts  which  it  consumes  in 
secret  and  in  vain. 

At  length,  however,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  struggle  are 
effaced  ;  the  remains  of  aristocracy  completely  disappear  ; 
the  great  events  by  wdiich  its  fall  was  attended  are  forgot- 
ten ;  peace  succeeds  to  war,  and  the  sway  of  order  is 
restored  in  the  new  realm  ;  desires  are  again  adapted  to 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  fulfilled  ;    the  wants, 
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tlio  opinions,  and  tlic  fcclinifs  of  mon  colicrc  once  more  ; 
tlu"  level  of  the  coniniunity  is  pe'-'Manently  dett'i'iniiu'd, 
and  democratic  society  estalilislied. 

A  democratic  nation,  arrived  at  this  })ern»anent  and  reg- 
ular state  of  things,  will  present  a  very  different  spectacle 
frojn  that  whicli  we  liave  just  desci'ilu'd  ;  and  we  may 
readily  conclude  that,  if  ambition  becomes  o;reat  whilst  the 
conditiojis  of  society  are  growing  equal,  it  loses  that  (piality 
when  they  have  j^rown  so. 

As  wealth  is  subdivided  and  knowledge  ditfusefl,  no  one 
is  entirely  destitute  of  education  or  of  j)roperty  :  the  privi- 
leges and  disqualiHcations  of  caste  being  abolished,  and  men 
having  shattered  tlie  bonds  whicli  once  held  tliem  fixed, 
the  notion  of  advancement  suggests  itself  to  every  mind, 
the  desire  to  rise  swells  in  every  lu'art,  and  all  men  want 
to  mount  above  their  staticm  ;  ambition  is  the  universal 
feelincr. 

But  if  the  equality  of  conditions  gives  some  resources  to 
all  the  members  of  the  community,  it  also  prevents  any  of 
them  from  havinn;  resources  of  m'eat  extent,  which  neces- 
sarily  circumscribes  their  desires  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits.  Thus,  amonList  democratic  nations,  ambition  is 
ardent  and  continual,  but  its  aim  is  not  habituallv  loftv  ; 
and  life  is  generally  spent  in  eagerly  coveting  small  objects 
Avhich  are  within  reach. 

What  chiefly  diverts  the  men  of  democracies  from  lofty 
ambition  is  not  the  scantiness  of  their  fortunes,  but  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  exertions  thev  daily  make  to  imiirove  them. 
They  strain  their  faculties  to  the  utmost  to  achieve  i>altrv 
results,  and  this  cannot  fail  speedily  to  limit  their  range  of 
view,  and  to  circumscribe  their  powers.  They  might  be 
much  poorer,  and  still  be  greater. 

The  small  number  of  o})ulent  citizens  who  are  to  be 
found  amidst  a  democracy  do  not  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.     A  man  who  raises  himself  by  deurees 
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to  Avcaltli  niul  power,  contracts,  in  the  course  of  tills 
protracted  lal)or,  liabits  of  prudence  and  restraint  wliicli 
he  cannot  afterwards  sliake  oft'.  A  man  cannot  <fra(hiallv 
enhirge  his  mind  as  lie  does  his  house. 

The  same  observation  is  aj)plical)Ie  to  the  sons  of  such  a 
man  :  tliev  are  l)orn,  it  is  true,  in  a  lofty  position,  but  their 
])arents  were  humble  ;  they  have  o;rown  up  amidst  teelinixs 
and  notions  which  they  cannot  afterwards  easily  net  rid  of; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  inherit  the  propen- 
sities of  their  father,  as  well  as  his  wealth. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  poorest  scion 
of  a  powerful  aristocracy  may  display  vast  ambition,  be- 
cause the  traditional  opinions  of  his  race  and  the  general 
spirit  of  his  order  still  buoy  him  up  for  some  time  above 
his  fortune. 

Another  thing  which  prevents  the  men  of  democratic 
periods  from  easily  indulging  in  the  pursuit  of  lofty  objects, 
is  the  la])se  of  time  which  they  foresee  must  take  place  be- 
fore thevcan  be  ready  to  struggle  for  them.  "  It  is  a  great 
advantage,"  says  Pascal,  "  to  be  a  man  of  quality,  since  it 
l)rin<i;s  one  man  as  forwn^v"  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  as  an- 
other  man  would  be  at  fifty,,  ^^hich  is  a  clear  cain  of  thirty 
years."  Those  thirty  years  are  commonly  wantino;  to  the 
ambitious  characters  of  democracies.  The  principle  of 
equality,  which  allows  every  man  to  arriye  at  eyerything, 
prevents  all  men  from  rapid  advancement. 

In  a  democratic  society,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
only  a  certain  number  of  great  fortunes  to  be  made  ;  and 
as  the  paths  which  lead  to  them  are  indiscriminately  open 
to  all,  the  progress  of  all  must  necessarily  be  slackened. 
As  the  candidates  appear  to  be  nearly  alike,  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection  without  infringing  the  princi- 
ple of  equality,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  democratic 
societies,  the  first  idea  which  suciX'-Sts  itself  is  to  make 
them  all  advance  at  the  same  rate,  and  submit  to  the  same 
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trials.  Tlius,  in  iirojujrtioii  as  nun  li.coinr  u,->rc  il'  nd 
tlic  principle  of  ('(piality  is  more  pi'act.'al»ly  and  <!«  i\  in- 
fused into  the  in>titntions  and  niainu'rs  of  the  conn  y,  tlic 
rules  for  atlvancenient  heconu'  more  intlexihle,  ad'. an  •'- 
nient  itself  slower,  tlie  ditlicnltv  of  arriNinir  nnicklv  at  a 
certain  lieiiilit  lar  y-reater.  From  hatred  ot'  pi'ivileire  and 
I'rom  the  emharrassnu'ut  of  clioosinii,  all  men  are  at  last 
constrained,  whatever  may  he  their  standard,  to  pass  tlii' 
same  ordi-al  ;  all  ai'e  indiscriminately  suhjected  to  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  ])reliniinaiy  exercises,  in  whicii  their  youth 
is  wasted  and  their  imai:ination  (pu'nched,  so  that  they  de- 
spair of  ever  fully  attainini;'  what  is  held  out  to  them  ;  and 
when  at  lenii'th  tlii'V  are  in  a  condition  to  perform  any 
extraordinary  acts,  the  taste  for  such  thinu;s  has  forsaketi 
them. 

In  China,  where  the  eijuahty  of  conditions  is  very  o-reat 
and  very  ancient,  lU)  man  passes  from  one  puhlic  olHce  to 
another  without  underi;'oinii'  a  competitix  e  trial.  'I'his  j)ro- 
bation  occurs  afresh  at  every  stai;'e  of  his  career;  and  the 
notion  is  now  so  rooted  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  that 
1  remend)er  to  have  read  a  Chinese  novel  in  which  the 
liero,  after  nund)erless  crosses,  succeeds  at  length  in  touch- 
ino;  the  heart  of  his  mistress  by  takinii;  lionors.  A  lofty 
ambition  breathes  with  dirticulty  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  remark  I  a])])ly  to  politics  extends  to  everythini^  : 
equality  everywhere  produces  the  same  effects  ;  wdiere  the 
laws  of  a  country  do  not  regulate  and  retard  tlie  ad\  ance- 
ment  of  men  by  positive  enactment,  competition  attains 
the  same  end. 

In  a  well-established  democratic  community,  great  and 
rapid  elevation  is  therefore  rare  ;  it  forms  an  exception  to 
the  common  rule  ;  and  it  is  the  singularity  of  such  occur- 
rences that  makes  men  forget  liow  rarely  tliey  hap[)en. 

Men  living  in  democracies  ultimately  discover  these 
things  ;  they  find  out  at  last  that  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
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try  open  a  IjomikUcss  liild  of  jictiun  U'furc  tliem,  Init  that 
iiu  one  rail  liojn-  to  liastcii  ucM'oss  It.  lit'twoi'H  tlicm  and 
tlio  final  ol)j(.'('t  of  tlit'ir  ditsircs  tlu-y  pcrcuivu  a  iiiultitud  • 
of  small  intiTiin'diatc  iiiiiicdiiiK'nts,  which  must  be  slowly 
surmoiiiiti'd  :  this  |»ios|>cct  wearies  and  (liscoiirao;i's  their 
amhition  at  oiicc.  Thi'y  thiTcfoiv  jj;ive  up  hopes  so  douht- 
ful  and  remote,  to  searcdi  nciarer  to  themselves  for  less  loftv 
and  moi'e  easy  enjoyments.  'I'heir  hori/on  Is  not  hounded 
hy  the  laws,  hut  narrowed  hy  themselves. 

I  have  remai'ked  that  lofty  ainhitions  are  more  ran.'  In 
the  a;:;es  of  (K'moeraey  than  In  times  of  aristocracy:  1  may 
add,  that  wlu'ii.  In  spite  of  these  natural  obstacles,  they  do 
sprinn;  into  existence,  tlu'ir  character  Is  ditferent.  In  aris- 
tocracit's,  the  career  of  ambition  Is  oIumi  wide,  but  its  boun- 
daries are  determined.  In  democracies,  ambition  comnnjidy 
ranges  in  a  narrower  Held,  but,  if  once  it  gets  beyond  that, 
hardly  any  limits  can  be  assigned  to  it.  As  men  are  indi- 
vulually  weak,  —  as  they  live  asunder,  and  in  constant  mo- 
tion,—  as  j)recedents  are  <.f  little  authority,  and  laws  but 
of  short  duration,  —  resistance  to  novelty  is  languid,  and 
the  fabric  of  society  never  aj)[)ears  [)erfectly  erect  or  firndy 
consolidated.  So  that,  when  once  an  and)itious  man  has 
tlie  power  In  his  grasj),  tlu-re  is  nothing  he  may  not  dare; 
and  when  it  is  gone  from  him,  he  meditates  the  overthrow 
of  the  state  to  regain  it.  This  gives  to  great  j)olitIcal  am- 
bition a  character  of  revolutionary  violence,  which  it  sel- 
dom  exliibits  to  an  equal  degree  in  aristocratic  eimnnunlties. 
The  common  aspect  of  democratic  nations  will  present  a 
great  number  of  small  and  very  rational  objects  of  ambi- 
tion, from  amongst  which  a  few  ill-controlled  desires  of  a 
larger  growth  will  at  intervals  break  out ;  but  no  such  a 
thiniT  as  ambition,  conceived  and  regulated  on  a  vast  scale, 
is  to  be  met  with  there. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  by  what  secret  influence  the 
principle  of  equality  makes  the  passion  for  physical  grati- 
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fication  and  tlio  exclusive  love  of  tlic  present  itrcdoiniuuto 
in  the  liiinmn  heart  :  these;  (HlVeri'iit  propensities  niin;:;le 
with  the  sentiment  oC  anihition,  and  tin:j;e  it,  as  it  were, 
with  tlii.'ir  hiu's. 

I  helieve  that  ainl)iti«)ns  inm  in  (h'lntieraeies  are  h'ss  en- 
grossed than  any  others  with  the  intei'i'sts  and  tlu- judgment 
of  postei'ity  ;  tlie  |)resent  moment  alone  engages  and  ah- 
sorl)s  them.  'I'hey  are  nioiT  apt  to  eoniplett'  a  jnnnher  of 
nn(U'rtai\ings  witii  rapidity,  th.ii;  io  raise  lasting  monumi'iits 
of  their  aehievements  ;  and  they  care  mneh  more  lor  sne- 
eess  tlian  for  fame.  What  tluy  most  ask  of  men  is  oln-di- 
enee,  wliat  they  most  covet  is  I'lnpire.  Their  maniu-rs  have, 
in  almost  all  cases,  remained  hi-low  their  station  ;  the  con- 
seijuenco  is,  that  they  frequently  carry  \ery  low  tastes  into 
their  extraordinary  fortniu's,  and  that  they  se.ein  to  have 
ac(piired  the  suj)reme  power  only  to  minister  to  their  coarse 
or  paltry  pleasures. 

1  think  that,  in  our  time,  it  is  very  necessary  to  purity, 
to  regulate,  and  to  proportion  the  feeling  of  aml)ition,  but 
tiiat  it  would  be  extn-mely  ilangerous  to  seek  to  impoverish 
and  to  reju'ess  it  over  nnich.  We  should  attempt  to  lay 
down  certain  extreme  limits,  which  it  should  never  bo 
allowed  to  outstep  ;  but  its  range  within  those  estaljlished 
limits  should  not  be  too  nuudi  checked. 

I  confess  that  I  a|>prehend  much  less  for  democratic  soci- 
ety from  the  boldness  than  from  the  mediocrity  of  desires. 
What  appears  to  me  most  to  be  dreaded  is,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  small,  incessant  occupations  of  })rivate  life, 
ambition  should  lose  its  vio'or  and  its  oivatness ;  that  the 
passions  of  man  should  abate,  but  at  the  same  time  bo 
lowered  ;  so  that  the  march  of  society  should  every  day 
become  more  trantiuil  and  less  aspiring. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  leaders  of  modern  society  would 
be  wrong  to  seek  to  lull  the  conununity  by  a  state  of  too 
uniform  and  too  peaceful  happiness ;  and  that  it  is  well  to 
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expose  it  fi'om  time  to  time  to  matters  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  in  order  to  raise  ambition,  and  to  give  it  a  field  of 
action. 

Moralists  are  constantly  com])laining  that  the  ruling  vice 
of  the  present  time  is  pride.  This  is  true  in  one  sense,  for 
indeed  every  one  thinks  that  he  is  better  than  his  neiglil)()i-, 
or  refusers  to  obey  his  superior ;  but  it  is  extremely  false  in 
another,  for  the  same  mtui  who  cannot  endure  subordina- 
tion or  equality,  has  so  contemptible  an  opinion  of  him- 
self that  he  thinks  he  is  born  onlv  to  indulse  in  vulo;ar 
pleasures.  He  willingly  takes  up  with  low  desires,  without 
daring  to  embai'k  in  lofty  enterprises,  of  which  he  scarcely 
dreams. 

Thus,  far  from  thinldng  that  humility  ought  to  be 
preached  to  our  contemporaries,  I  would  have  endeavors 
made  to  give  them  a  more  enlarged  idea  of  themselves  and 
of  their  kind.  Ilumihty  is  unwholesome  to  them ;  what 
they  most  want  is,  in  my  opinion,  pride.  I  would  will- 
ingly exchange  several  of  our  small  virtues  for  this  one 
vice. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

THE   IRADE   OF   PLACE-HUNTING  IN   CERTAIN   DEMOCRATIC 

COUNTRIES. 
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IN  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  man  lias  acquired  some 
education  and  pecuniaiy  resources,  lie  either  endeavors 
to  get  rich  by  commerce  or  industry,  or  he  buys  land  in 
tlie  bush  and  turns  pioneer.  All  that  he  asks  of  the  state 
is,  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  toil,  and  to  be  secure  of  his 
earnings.  Amongst  most  European  nations,  when  a  man 
begins  to  feel  his  stren^rth  and  to  extend  his  desires,  the 
first  thing  that  occurs  to  him  is  to  get  some  public  em})l()y- 
ment.  These  opposite  effects,  originating  in  the  same  cause, 
deserve  our  passing  notice. 

When  public  employments  are  few  in  number,  ill-paid, 
and  precarious,  whilst  the  different  kinds  of  business  are 
numerous  and  lucrative,  it  is  to  business,  and  not  to  official 
duties,  that  the  new  and  eager  desires  created  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  turn  from  every  side.  But  if,  whilst  the 
ranks  of  society  are  becoming  more  equal,  the  education  of 
the  })eople  remains  incomplete,  or  their  s})irit  the  reverse  of 
bold,  —  if  commerce  and  industry,  checked  in  their  growth, 
afford  only  slow  and  arduous  means  of  making  a  fortune,  — 
the  various  members  of  the  community,  despairing  of  ame- 
liorating their  own  condition,  rush  to  the  head  of  the  state 
and  demand  its  assistance.  To  relieve  their  own  necessi- 
ties at  the  cost  of  the  public  treasury  aj)i)ears  to  them  the 
easiest  and  most  open,  if  not  the  only,  way  of  rising  above 
a  condition  which  no  longer  contents  them  ;  place-hunting 
becomes  the  most  generally  followed  of  all  trades. 
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This  must  especially  be  tlie  case  in  those  great  central- 
ized monarchies,  in  which  the  number  of  paid  officL-s  is 
immense,  and  the  tenure  of  tliem  tolerably  secure,  so  that 
no  one  despairs  of  obtaining  a  place,  and  of  enjoying  it  as 
undisturbedly  as  an  hereditary  fortune. 

I  shall  not  remark  that  the  universal  and  inordinate  de- 
sire for  })la('e  is  a  great  social  evil  ;  that  it  destroys  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  citizen,  and  diffuses  a  venal 
and  servile  humor  throughout  the  frame  of  society ;  that 
it  stifles  the  manlier  virtues  :  nor  shall  I  be  at  the  pains  to 
demonstrate  that  this  kind  of  traffic  only  creates  an  unpro- 
ductive activity,  which  agitates  the  country  without  adding 
to  its  resources :  all  these  things  are  obvious.  But  I  would 
observe,  that  a  government  which  encourages  this  tendency 
risks  its  own  tranquillity,  and  places  its  very  existence  in 
great  jeopardy. 

I  am  aware  that,  at  a  time  like  our  own,  when  the  love 
and  respect  which  formerly  clung  to  authority  are  seen 
gradually  to  decline,  it  may  appear  necessary  to  those  in 
power  to  lay  a  closer  hold  on  every  man  by  his  own  inter- 
est, and  it  may  seem  convenient  to  use  his  own  passions  to 
keep  him  in  order  and  in  silence  ;  but  this  cannot  be  so 
long,  and  what  may  appear  to  be  a  source  of  strength  for 
a  certain  time  will  assuredly  become,  in  the  end,  a  great 
cause  of  embarrassment  and  weakness. 

Amongst  democratic  nations,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  official  appointments  has,  in  the  end,  some  lim- 
its ;  but  amongst  those  nations,  the  number  of  asi)irants 
is  unlimited ;  it  perpetually  increases,  with  a  gradual  and 
irresistible  rise,  in  proportion  as  social  conditions  become 
more  equal,  and  is  only  checked  by  the  limits  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Thus,  when  public  employments  afford  the  only  outlet 
for  ambition,  the  government  necessarily  meets  with  a  per- 
manent opposition  at  last ;  for  it  is  tasked  to  satisfy  with 
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limited  means  unlimited  desires.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  the  most  difficult  to  restrain  and 
to  manage  are  a  people  of  office-hunters.  Whatever  en- 
deavors are  made  by  rulers,  such  a  people  can  never  be 
contented  ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  ultimately  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  change  the  aspect  of  the  state,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  clearance  of  places. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  present  age,  who  strive  to  fix  upon 
themselves  alone  all  those  novel  desires  which  are  aroused 
by  ecpiality,  and  to  satisfy  them,  will  re})ent  in  the  end,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  that  ever  they  embarked  in  this  policy : 
they  will  one  day  discover  that  they  have  hazarded  their 
own  power  by  malting  it  so  necessary,  and  that  the  more 
safe  and  honest  course  would  have  been  to  teach  their  sub- 
jects the  art  of  providing  for  themselves. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


WHY   GREAT   REVOLUTIONS   WILL   BECOME  MORE  RARE. 


A  PEOPLE  who  have  existed  for  centuries  under  a 
system  of  castes  and  classes,  can  only  arrive  at  a 
democratic  state  of  society  by  passing  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  more  or  less  critical  transformations,  accomplished 
by  violent  efforts,  and  after  numerous  vicissitudes  ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  property,  opinions,  and  power  ai'e  rapidly 
transferred  from  one  to  another.  Even  after  this  great  rev- 
olution is  consummated,  the  revolutionary  habits  produced 
by  it  may  long  be  traced,  and  it  Avill  be  followed  by  deep 
commotion.  As  all  this  takes  place  at  the  very  time  when 
social  conditions  arc  becoming  more  equal,  it  is  inferred 
that  some  concealed  relation  and  secret  tie  exists  between 
the  principle  of  equality  itself  and  revolution,  insomuch 
that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  givino;  rise  to  the  other. 

On  this  point,  reasoning  may  seem  to  lead  to  the  same 
result  as  experience.  Amongst  a  people  whose  ranlcs  are 
nearly  equal,  no  ostensible  bond  connects  men  together,  or 
keeps  them  settled  in  their  station.  None  of  them  have 
either  a  permanent  right  or  power  to  command,  none  are 
forced  by  their  condition  to  obey ;  but  every  man,  finding 
himself  possessed  of  some  education  and  some  resources, 
may  choose  his  own  path,  and  proceed  apart  from  all  his 
fellow-men.  The  same  causes  which  make  the  members 
of  the  community  independent  of  each  other,  continually 
impel  them  to  new  and  restless  desu'es,  and  constantly  spur 
them  onwards.  It  therefore  seems  natural  that,  in  a  demo- 
cratic community,  men,  things,  and  opinions  should  be  for- 
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ever  changing  tlioir  foiTn  and  place,  and  that  democratic 
ages  should  he  times  of  rapid  and  incessant  transformation. 

But  is  this  really  the  ease  ?  Does  the  equality  of  social 
conditions  hahitually  and  pemianently  lead  men  to  revolu- 
tion ?  Does  that  state  of  society  contain  some  })erturbing 
principle,  which  prevents  the  community  from  ever  subsid- 
ing into  calm,  and  disposes  the  citizens  to  alter  incessantly 
their  laws,  their  princii)k's,  and  their  manners  ?  I  do  not 
believe  it  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  important,  I  beg  for  the 
reader's  close  attention. 

Almost  all  the  revolutions  which  have  chano;ed  the  as- 
pect  of  nations  have  been  made  to  consolidate  or  to  destroy 
social  inequality.  Remove  the  secondary  causes  which 
have  produced  the  great  convulsions  of  the  world,  and 
you  will  almost  always  find  the  principle  of  inequality  at 
the  bottom.  Either  the  poor  have  attempted  to  plunder 
the  rich,  or  the  rich  to  enslave  the  poor.  If,  then,  a  state 
of  society  can  ever  be  founded  in  which  every  man  shall 
have  something  to  keep,  and  little  to  take  from  others, 
much  will  have  been  done  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  aware  that,  amongst  a  great  democratic  people, 
there  will  always  be  some  members  of  the  community  in 
great  poverty,  and  others  in  great  opulence  ;  but  the  poor, 
instead  of  forming  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  aristocratic  communities,  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  the  laws  do  not  bind  them  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  irremediable  and  hereditary  penivy. 

The  wealthy,  on  their  side,  are  few  and  powerless  ,  ihey 
have  no  privileges  which  attract  public  observation  ;  even 
their  wealth,  as  it  is  no  longer  incorporated  and  bound  up 
with  the  soil,  is  impalpable,  and,  as  it  were,  invisible.  As 
there  is  no  longer  a  race  of  poor  men,  so  there  is  no  longer 
a  race  of  rich  men  ;  the  latter  spring  up  daily  from  the 
multitude,  and  relapse  into  it  again.  Hence  they  do  not 
form  a  distinct  class,  which  may  be  easily  marked  out  and 
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plundered  ;  and,  moreover,  as  they  arc  connected  with  the 
mass  of  tlieir  fellow-citiV.ens  by  a  tliousand  secret  ties,  tlic 
people  cannot  assail  them  without  inflicting  an  injury  n})on 
themsf.'lves. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  democratic  communities 
stand  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men  almost  alike,  who, 
without  being  exactly  either  rich  or  ]ioor,  are  possessed  of 
sufficient  property  to  desire  the  main!  lance  of  order,  yet 
not  enough  to  excite  envy.  Such  men  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  violent  commotions  ;  their  stillness  keeps  all 
beneath  tliem  and  above  them  still,  and  secures  the  balance 
of  the  fabric  of  society. 

Not,  indeed,  that  even  these  men  are  contented  with 
what  they  have  gotten,  or  that  they  feel  a  natural  abhor- 
rence for  a  revolution  in  which  they  might  share  the  spoil 
without  sliariuii  the  calamitv :  on  the  contrarv,  thev  desire, 
with  unexampled  ardor,  to  get  rich,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
know  from  whom  riches  can  be  taken.  The  same  state  of 
society  which  constantly  prompts  desires,  restrains  these 
desires  Avitbin  necessary  limits  ;  it  mves  men  more  li')erty 
of  chanixinn;,  and  less  interest  in  chanixe. 

Not  only  are  the  men  of  democracies  not  naturally  desir- 
ous of  revolutions,  but  they  are  afraid  of  them.  All  revo- 
lutions more  or  less  threaten  the  tenure  of  property :  but 
most  of  those  who  live  in  democratic  countries  are  pos- 
sessed of  property ;  not  only  are  they  possessed  of  prop- 
erty, but  they  live  in  the  condition  where  men  set  the 
greatest  store  npon  their  property. 

If  we  attentively  consider  each  of  the  classes  of  which 
society  is  composed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  passions  cre- 
ated by  property  are  keenest  and  most  tenacious  amongst 
the  middle  classes.  The  poor  ofttMi  care  but  little  for  what 
they  possess,  because  they  suffer  much  more  from  the  want 
of  what  they  have  not,  than  they  enjoy  the  little  they  have. 
The  rich  have  many  other  passions  besides  that  of  riches  to 
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satisfy ;  and,  besides,  the  long  and  arduous  enjoyment  of  a 
great  fortune  sometimes  makes  them  in  tlie  end  insensihh' 
to  its  oliarms.  But  the  men  -who  liave  a  e()m[)eteney,  ahkc 
removed  from  opulence  and  from  penury,  attach  an  enor- 
mous value  to  their  possessions.  As  they  are  still  almost 
within  the  reach  of  poverty,  they  see  its  privations  near  at 
hand,  and  dread  them  ;  between  poverty  and  themselves 
there  is  nothing  but  a  scanty  fortune,  upon  which  they  im- 
mediately fix  their  apprehensions  and  their  hopes.  Every 
day  increases  the  interest  thev  take  in  it,  bv  the  constant 
cares  which  it  occasions  ;  and  tiiey  are  the  more  attached 
to  it  by  their  continual  exertions  to  increase  the  amount. 
The  notion  of  surrendering  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  insup- 
portable to  them,  and  they  consider  its  total  loss  as  the 
worst  of  misfortunes. 

Now,  these  eager  and  apprehensive  men  of  small  prop- 
erty constitute  the  class  which  is  constantly  increased  by 
the  equality  of  conditions.  Hence,  in  democratic  commu- 
nities, the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  clearly  see  what 
they  have  to  gain  by  a  revolution,  but  they  continually 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  feel  that  they  might  lose  by  one. 

I  have  shown,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
equality  of  conditions  naturally  urges  men  to  embark  in 
commercial  and  hidustrial  i)ursuits,  and  that  it  tends  to  in- 
crease and  to  distribute  real  property :  I  have  also  pointed 
out  the  means  by  which  it  inspires  every  man  with  an 
ea£i:er  and  constant  desire  to  increase  his  welfare.  Nothing 
is  more  opposed  to  revolutionary  passions  than  these  things. 
It  may  happen  that  the  final  result  of  a  revolution  is  favor- 
able to  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  but  its  first  conse- 
quence will  almost  always  be  the  ruin  of  manuflictures  and 
mercantile  men,  because  it  must  always  change  at  once  the 
general  principles  of  consumption,  and  temporarily  upset 
the  existing  proportion  between  supply  and  demand. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  opposite  to  revolutionary  man- 
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ners  than  commercial  manners.  Commerce  is  naturally 
adverse  to  all  the  violent  passions  ;  it  loves  to  tempori/.e, 
takes  (leli<j;ht  in  compromise,  and  studiously  avoids  irrita- 
tion. It  is  patient,  insinuatino;,  flexible,  and  never  has 
recourse  to  extreme  measures  until  obliged  hy  the  most 
absolute  necessity.  Conmierco  renders  men  independent 
of  each  other,  gives  them  a  lofty  notion  of  their  personal 
importance,  leads  them  to  seek  to  conduct  their  own  affairs, 
and  teaches  how  to  conduct  them  well ;  it  therefore  prepares 
men  for  freedom,  but  preserves  them  from  revolutions. 

In  a  revolution,  the  owners  of  personal  property  have 
more  to  fear  than  all  others  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  their 
property  is  often  easy  to  seize ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  may 
totally  disappear  at  any  moment,  — -a  subject  of  alarm  to 
which  the  owners  of  real  property  are  less  exposed,  since, 
although  they  may  lose  the  income  of  their  estates,  they 
may  hope  to  preserve  the  land  itself  through  the  greatest 
vicissitudes.  Hence  the  former  are  much  more  alarmed  at 
the  symptoms  of  revolutionary  commotion  than  the  latter. 
Thus,  nations  arc  less  disposed  to  make  revolutions  in  pro- 
portion as  personal  property  is  augmented  and  distributed 
amongst  them,  and  as  the  number  of  those  possessing  it  is 
increased. 

Moreover,  whatever  profession  men  may  embrace,  and 
whatever  species  of  property  they  may  possess,  one  charac- 
teristic is  common  to  them  all.  No  one  is  fiilly  contented 
with  his  present  fortune ;  all  are  perpetually  striving,  in  a 
thousand  Avays,  to  improve  it.  Consider  any  one  of  them 
at  any  period  of  his  life,  and  he  will  be  found  engaged  with 
some  new  project  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  what  he 
has ;  talk  not  to  him  of  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, this  small  domestic  concern  absorbs  for  the  time  all 
his  thoughts,  and  inclines  him  to  defer  political  agitations 
to  some  other  season.  This  not  only  prevents  men  from 
making  revolutions,  but  deters  men  from  desiring  them. 
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Violent  political  passions  have  but  little  h<»l(l  on  those  who 
ha\c'  devoted  all  their  faculties  to  the  pursuit  of  their  weil- 
beipg.  The  ardor  which  they  display  in  small  matters 
calms  their  zeal  for  momentous  undertakings. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  entei'prising  and  ambitious 
men  will  arise  in  democratic  communities,  whose  unbounded 
aspirations  cannot  be  contented  by  foHowing  the  beaten 
track.  Such  men  like  revolutions,  and  hail  their  ap[)roac]i ; 
but  they  have  great  diificulty  in  bringing  them  about,  un- 
less extraordinary  events  come  to  their  assistance.  No  man 
can  struggle  with  advantage  against  the  sijirit  of  his  ajxe 
and  country ;  and,  however  powerful  he  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  contemporaries 
share  in  feelings  and  opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  all 
their  feelings  and  desires. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that,  when  once  the  equality  of 
contlition  has  become  the  old  and  uncontested  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  has  imparted  its  characteristics  to  the  manners  of 
a  nation,  men  will  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  thrust  into 
j)erilous  risks  by  an  imprudent  leader  or  a  bold  innovator. 
Not  indeed  that  they  will  resist  him  oj^enly,  by  well-con- 
trived schemes,  or  even  by  a  premeditated  plan  of  resist- 
ance. They  Avill  not  struggle  energetically  against  him,  — 
sometim.es  they  will  even  applaud  him  ;  but  they  do  not 
follow  him.  To  his  vehemence  they  secretly  oppose  their 
inertia,  to  his  revolutionary  tendencies  their  conservative 
interests,  their  homely  tastes  to  his  adventurous  passions, 
their  good  sense  to  the  flights  of  his  genius,  to  his  poetry 
their  prose.  With  immense  exertion  he  raises  them  for  an 
instant,  but  they  speedily  escape  from  him,  and  fall  back, 
as  it  were,  by  their  own  weight.  He  strains  himself  to 
rouse  the  indifferent  and  distracted  multitude,  and  finds  at 
last  that  he  is  reduced  to  impotence,  not  because  he  is  con- 
quered, but  because  he  is  alone. 

I  do  not  assert  that  men  livino;  in  democratic  communi- 
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tios  are  naturally  stationary;  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  perpetual  stir  prevails  in  the  l)()soni  of  those  societies,  and 
that  rest  is  unknown  tliere  ;  but  I  think  tliat  men  bestir 
themselves  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  they  liardlv 
ever  go.  They  are  forever  varying,  altering,  and  restoring 
secondary  nuitters  ;  but  they  carefidly  abstain  from  touch- 
ing what  is  fundameittal.  They  love  change,  but  they 
dread  revolutions. 

Although  the  Americans  are  constantly  modifying  or 
abrogating  some  of  their  laws,  they  by  no  means  dis])lay 
revolutionary  passions.  It  may  be  easily  seen,  from  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  check  and  calm  themselves 
when  public  excitement  begins  to  grow  alarming,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  passions  seem  most  roused,  that 
they  dread  a  revolution  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes,  and 
that  every  (me  of  them  is  inwardly  resolved  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  avoid  such  a  catastroj)he.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  is  the  love  of  property  more  active  and  more 
anxious  than  in  the  United  States  ;  nowhere  does  the 
majority  display  less  inclination  for  those  princij)lc3  which 
threaten  to  alter,  in  whatever  manner,  the  laws  of  property. 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  theories  which  are  of  a  revo- 
lutionary nature,  since  they  cannot  be  put  in  practice  with- 
out a  complete  and  sometimes  a  sudden  change  in  the  state 
of  property  and  persons,  are  much  less  favorably  viewed  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  great  monarchical  countries 
of  Europe  :  if  some  men  profess  them,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  reject  them  with  instinctive  abhorrence.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  most  of  the  maxims  commonly  called 
democratic  in  France  would  be  proscribed  by  the  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States.  This  may  easily  be  understood ; 
in  America,  men  have  the  opinions  and  passions  of  democ- 
racy ;  in  Europe,  we  have  still  the  passions  and  opinions  of 
revolution. 

If  ever  America  undergoes  great  revolutions,  they  will 
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be  lirou<j;lit  about  by  tho  prcscnco  of  the  black  rare  on  tlic 
soil  of  the  United  States  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  they  will  owe 
tlieir  ori<j;in,  not  to  the  equahty,  but  to  tli(»  ine([unlity  of 
condition. 

When  social  conditions  are  equal,  every  man  is  apt  to 
live  apart,  centred  in  himself  and  for^jctful  of  tlie  pul>hc. 
If  the  rulers  of  democratic  nations  were  either  to  neglect 
to  correct  this  fatal  tendency,  or  to  encouraji;e  it  i'roui  a 
notion  tliat  it  weans  men  from  political  j)assions  and  tlius 
wards  off  revohitions,  thi'v  mii;ht  eventually  produce  tiie 
evil  they  seek  to  avoid,  and  a  time  mii;ht  come  when  the 
inordinate  passions  of  a  few  men,  aidi'd  by  the  unintelli- 
ij-ent  selfishness  or  the  ])usillanimitv  of  the  jireater  number, 
would  ultimately  compel  society  to  })ass  through  strange 
vicissitudes.  In  democratic  communities,  revolutions  are 
seldom  desired  except  by  a  minority  ;  but  a  minority  may 
sometimes  effect  them. 

I  do  not  assert  that  democratic  nations  are  secure  from 
revolutions ;  I  merely  say  that  the  state  of  society  in  those 
nations  does  not  lead  to  revolutions,  but  rather  wards  them 
off.  A  democratic  people  left  to  itself  will  not  easily  em- 
bark in  o;reat  hazards  :  it  is  only  led  to  revolutions  una- 
Mares  ;  it  may  sometimes  inidergo  them,  but  it  does  not 
make  them:  and  I  will  add,  that,  when  such  a  peoj)le  has 
been  allowed  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  and  ex])eri- 
ence,  it  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  made. 

I  {un  well  aware  that,  in  this  respect,  public  institutions 
may  themselves  do  much  ;  they  may  encourage  or  repress 
the  tendencies  which  originate  in  the  state  of  society.  I 
therefore  do  not  maintain,  I  rejjeat,  that  a  people  is  secure 
from  revolutions  simply  because  conditions  are  equal  in  the 
community  ;  but  I  think  that,  whatever  the  institutions  of 
such  a  people  may  be,  great  revolutions  will  always  be  flir 
less  violent  and  less  frequent  than  is  supposed ;  and  I  can 
easily  discern  a  state  of  polity  which,  when  combined  with 
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till'  |iriiicijtle  of  {'(juality,  would  ri'iidcr  socli'ty  more  statidii- 
ai'V  tliaii  it  lius  cvta*  hci'ii  in  our  wcstci'ii  part  ol'  tlic  world. 

Tlic  observations  I  have  liori'  niadi'  on  events  nia\  also 
be  aj)|(Iied  in  pai't  to  opinions.  'I'wo  things  an-  snrprisini^ 
in  the  United  States,  —  the  nnitahility  of  the  <j;i'i'ater  j)art 
of  human  actions,  and  the  sin<i;ulai'  stability  <>f  certain  prin- 
ciples. Men  are  in  constant  motion  ;  the  mind  of  man  ap- 
pears almost  unmove(l.  When  once  an  oj)inion  has  spread 
over  till'  conntiy  anil  struck  root  there,  it  would  seem  that 
no  power  on  earth  is  stronif  enonu'li  to  ei'adicate  it.  In  the 
United  States,  general  principles  in  reli^iion,  philosophy, 
morality,  and  even  politics,  do  not  vary,  or  at  least  are  only 
modified  by  a  hidden  and  often  an  imj)erceptible  ])rocess  : 
even  the  <j;rossest  jnvjudices  are  obliterated  with  incrediblo 
slowness,  amidst  the  continual  friction  of  men  and  thinn;s. 

1  liear  it  said  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  the  habits  of 
democracies  to  be  constantly  chanii;in<^  their  opinions  and 
feelin<i;s.  This  may  be  true  of  small  democratic  nations, 
like  those  of  the  ancient  world,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity could  be  assembled  in  a  public  place,  and  then 
excited  at  will  by  an  orator.  Ikit  I  saw  nothin;;^  of  the 
kind  amongst  the  <i;reat  democratic  people  which  dwells 
upon  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  What 
struck  me  in  the  United  States  was,  the  difficulty  of  shak- 
ing the  majority  in  an  opinion  once  conceived,  or  of  draw- 
ing it  off  from  a  leader  once  ado])ted.  Neither  speaking 
nor  writing  can  accomplish  it ;  nothing  but  experience  will 
avail,  and  even  experience  must  be  repeated. 

This  is  surprising  at  first  sight,  but  a  more  attentive  in- 
vestigation explains  the  fact.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as 
easy  as  is  supposed  to  uproot  the  prejudices  of  a  democratic 
people,  to  change  its  belief,  to  su])ersede  principles  once  es- 
tablished by  new  principles  in  religion,  politics,  and  morals, 
—  in  a  word,  to  make  great  and  frequent  changes  in  men's 
minds.     Not  that  the  human  mind  is  there  at  rest,  —  it  is 
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in  constant  agitation  ;  l)Ut  it  is  fnujij^i'd  in  Inlinitcly  \ary- 
in;;  tlic  c'onsL'ijui'nci's  of  known  |)rinci|)K's,  and  in  sci'kin;^ 
for  now  consninciu't's,  nitluT  than  in  sm-kin;:;  lur  luw  prin- 
ciples. Its  motion  is  one  ol'  rapid  ciicnniNointion,  fatiior 
tiian  of  strai;;litlor\\ar(l  inipnlM-  \ty  rapid  and  direct  eUnrt  ; 
it  t!Xtunds  its  «)rljit  by  small  continnal  and  liasty  move- 
ments, l)nt  it  doi's  not  snddi-nly  alter  its  position. 

Mi'ii  nlio  are  e(inal  in  ri;j;]its,  in  edncation,  in  t'ortnne,  or, 
to  comprise  all  in  one  word,  in  their  social  condition,  have 
necessarily  wants,  hahits,  and  tastes  which  are  hardly  dis- 
similar. As  they  look  at  ohjects  nnder  the  same  aspi-ct, 
their  minds  natnrally  tend  to  similar  conclusions;  and, 
thonoii  ouch  of  them  may  deviate  from  his  contemporaries 
and  form  o|)inions  of  his  own,  they  will  invohmtarily  and 
unconsciously  concur  in  a  certain  nimdu'r  of  received  opin- 
ions. The  more  attentively  I  consider  tlu-  eU'ects  of  ('(piality 
upon  the  mind,  he  more  am  I  ))ersua(K'<l  that  the  intellect- 
ual anarcliy  w  liich  we  witness  about  us  is  not,  as  many  men 
su[)i)()se,  the  natural  state  of  democratic  nations.  I  think  it 
is  rather  to  bo  re^^arded  as  an  accident  peculiar  to  their 
youth,  and  that  it  only  breaks  out  at  that  jx-riod  of  transi- 
tion when  men  liuve  already  snapped  the  former  ties  w  hich 
hound  them  together,  but  are  still  amazinii'ly  ditK'reut  in 
origin,  education,  and  manners  ;  so  tliat,  luiving  retained 
opinions,  pr()[)ensities,  and  tastes  of  great  tlivei'siiy,  nothing 
any  longer  ])revents  men  from  avowing  them  openly  The 
leading  opinions  of  men  become  similar  in  proporti<)n  as 
their  conditions  assimilate:  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
general  and  permanent  law  ;  the  rest  is  casual  and  tran>ii'nt. 

I  believe  that  it  will  rarely  lia})j)en  to  any  man,  in  a  dem- 
ocrartic  community,  suddenly  to  frame  a  system  of  notions 
very  remote  from  that  which  his  contemporaries  have 
adoj)ted  ;  and  if  some  such  innovator  appeared,  I  appre- 
liend  that  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  listen- 
ers, still  more  in  finding  believers.     When  the  conditions 
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of  men  are  almost  equal,  they  do  not  easily  allow  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  by  each  other.  As  they  all  live  in 
close  intercourse,  as  they  have  learned  the  same  things  to- 
gether, and  as  they  lead  the  same  life,  they  are  not  natu- 
rally disposed  to  take  one  of  themselves  for  a  guide,  a:.d  to 
follow  him  ini])licitly.  Men  seldom  take  the  opinion  of 
their  i^cpiai,  or  of  a  man  like  themselves,  u})on  trust. 

Not  only  is  confidence  in  the  superior  attainments  of  cer- 
tain individuals  weakened  amongst  democratic  nations,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  but  the  general  notion  of  the 
intellectual  su})eriority  which  any  man  whatsoever  may 
acquire  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community  is  soon 
overshadowed.  As  men  grow  more  like  each  other,  the 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  intellect  gradually  infuses 
itself  into  their  opinions  ;  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
any  innovator  to  ac([uire  or  to  exert  much  influence  over 
the  minds  of  a  pct)})le.  In  such  communities,  sudden  intel- 
lectual revolutions  will  therefore  be  rare  ;  for,  if  we  read 
aright  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  great 
and  rapid  changes  in  human  o])inions  have  been  produced 
far  less  by  the  tbrce  of  reasoning  than  by  the  authority  of 
a  name. 

Observe,  too,  that,  as  the  men  who  live  in  democratic 
societies  are  not  connected  with  each  other  by  any  tie,  each 
of  them  must  be  convinced  individually  ;  whilst,  in  aristo- 
cratic society,  it  is  enough  to  convince  a  few,  the  rest  fol- 
low. If  Luther  had  lived  in  an  age  of  equality,  and  had 
not  had  princes  and  potentates  for  his  audience,  he  would 
perhaps  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  change  the  aspect 
of  Europe. 

Not,  indeed,  that  the  men  of  democracies  are  naturally 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  their  opinions,  or 
are  unwavering  in  belief ;  they  frequently  er  tertain  doubts 
which  no  one,  in  their  eyes,  can  remove.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, at  such  times,  that  the  human  mind  would  willingly 
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cliange  its  position  ;  but  as  notliing-  m'ges  or  guides  it  for- 
ward, it  osciHates  to  and  fro  without  progressive  motion.* 

Even  when  the  confidence  of  a  democratic  people  has 
been  won,  it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  j^ain  their  attention. 
It  is  extremely  ditiicult  to  obtain  a  lu-aring  from  men  living 
in  democracies,  unless  it  be  to  speak  to  them  of  themselves. 
They  do  not  attend  to  the  thino;s  said  to  them,  because  they 
are  always  fully  engrossed  with  the  things  they  are  doing. 
For,  indeed,  few  men  are  idle  in  democratic  nations  ;  life 
is  })assed  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  excitement,  and  men 
are  so  eniiaiied  in  actinii'  that  little  time  remains  to  them 
for  thinking.  1  would  especially  remark,  that  they  are  not 
only  em})loyed,  but  tliat  they  are  })assionately  devoted  to 
their  employments.  They  are  always  in  action,  and  each 
of  their  actions  absorbs  their  faculties  :  the  zeal  which  they 
display  in  business  puts  out  the  enthusiasm  they  might 
otherwise  entertain  for  ideas. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  difficidt  to  excite  the  enthu- 

*  If  I  inquire  what  state  of  society  is  most  favoral)le  to  tiie  great  revolu- 
tions of  the  mind,  I  find  that  it  occurs  somewhere  between  tiic  complete 
equality  of  the  whole  community  and  the  absolute  separation  of  ranks. 
Under  a  system  of  castes,  generations  succeed  each  other  without  altering 
Kven's  positions  :  some  have  nothing  more,  others  nothing  better,  to  hope 
for.  The  imagination  slumbers  amidst  this  universal  silence  aud  stillness, 
and  the  very  idea  of  change  fades  from  the  hunnin  mind. 

When  ranks  liave  lieen  abolished  and  social  conditions  are  almost  equal- 
ized, all  men  are  in  ceaseless  excitement,  but  each  of  them  stands  alone, 
independent  and  weak.  This  latter  state  of  things  is  excessively  ditlerent 
from  the  Ibrmer  one  ;  yet  it  has  one  point  of  analogy,  —  great  revolutions 
of  the  human  mind  seldom  occur  in  it. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  of  the  history  of  nations  is  an  interme- 
diate period,  —  a  period  as  glorious  as  it  is  agitated,  —  when  the  conditions 
of  men  arc  not  sufficiently  settled  for  the  mind  to  be  lulled  in  torpor,  whcu 
they  are  sufficiently  unequal  for  men  to  exercise  a  vast  power  on  the  minda 
of  one  another,  and  when  some  few  may  modify  the  convictions  of  all.  It 
is  at  such  times  that  great  reformers  start  up,  aud  new  opinions  suddenly 
change  the  face  of  the  world. 
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giasm  of  a  democratic  people  for  any  theory  wliich  has  not 
a  palpable,  direct,  and  immediate  coimection  with  the  daily 
occupations  of  life  :  therefore  they  will  not  easily  forsake 
their  old  opinions  ;  for  it  is  enthusiasm  Avhich  flin<!;s  the 
minds  of  men  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  effects  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  political  world. 

Thus,  democratic  nations  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to 
go  in  search  of  novel  opinions.  Even  when  those  they 
possess  become  doubtful,  they  still  retain  them,  because 
it  would  take  too  much  time  and  inquiry  to  change  them  ; 
they  retain  them,  not  as  certain,  but  as  established. 

There  are  yet  other  and  more  cogenl  reasons  which 
prevent  any  great  change  from  being  easily  effected  in 
the  principles  of  a  democratic  people.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  them  in  the  nineteenth  chapter. 

If  the  influence  of  individuals  is  weak  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible amongst  such  a  people,  the  power  exercised  by  the 
mass  upon  the  mind  of  each  individual  is  extremely  great, 
—  I  have  already  shown  for  what  reasons.  I  would  now 
observe,  that  it  is  wrong  to  su})})ose  that  this  depends  solely 
upon  the  form  of  government,  and  that  the  majority  would 
lose  its  intellectual  supremacy  if  it  were  to  lose  its  political 
power. 

In  aristocracies,  men  have  often  much  greatness  and 
strength  of  their  own  :  when  they  find  themselves  at  vari- 
ance with  the  greater  number  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
L.iey  withdraw  to  their  own  circle,  where  they  support  and 
console  themselves.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  a  democratic 
country ;  there,  public  favor  seems  as  necessary  as  the  air 
we  breathe,  and  to  live  at  variance  with  the  multitude  is, 
as  it  were,  not  to  live.  The  multitude  require  no  laws  to 
coerce  those  who  think  not  like  themselves :  public  disap- 
probation is  enough ;  a  sense  of  their  loneliness  and  impo- 
tence overtakes  them  and  di'ives  them  to  despair. 
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Whenever  social  conditions  are  equal,  public  opinion 
presses  with  enormous  weight  upon  the  minds  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  it  surrounds,  directs,  and  oppresses  him ;  and  this 
arises  from  the  very  constitution  of  society,  much  more 
than  from  its  political  laws.  As  men  grow  more  alike, 
each  man  feels  himself  weaker  in  regard  to  all  the  rest ;  as 
he  discerns  nothing  by  wliich  he  is  considerably  raised 
above  them,  or  distinguished  from  them,  he  mistrusts  him- 
self as  soon  as  they  assail  him.  Not  onlv  does  he  mistrust 
his  strength,  but  he  even  doubts  of  his  right ;  and  he  is 
very  near  acknowledo-ino;  that  he  is  in  the  wrouix,  when 
the  greater  number  of  his  countrvmen  assert  that  he  is  so. 
The  majority  do  not  need  to  constrain  him ;  ihey  convince 
liim.  In  whatever  way,  then,  the  powers  of  a  democratic 
community  may  be  organized  and  balanced,  it  will  always 
be  extremely  difficult  to  believe  what  the  bulk  of  tlie 
people  reject,  or  to  profess  what  they  condemn. 

This  circumstance  is  extraordinarily  favorable  to  the 
stability  of  opinions.  When  an  o})inion  has  taken  root 
amongst  a  democi'atic  people,  and  established  itself  in  the 
minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  C(Mnmunity,  it  afterwards  subsists 
by  itself  and  is  maintained  without  effort,  because  no  one 
attacks  it.  Those  who  at  first  rejected  it  as  false,  ultimately 
receive  it  as  the  general  impression  ;  and  those  who  still 
dispute  it  in  their  hearts,  conceal  their  dissent ;  they  are 
careful  not  to  engao-e  in  a  dangerous  and  useless  conflict. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  the  majority  of  a  democratic  people 
change  their  opinions,  they  may  suddenly  and  arbitrarily 
effect  strange  revolutions  in  men's  minds  ;  but  their  opin- 
ions do  not  change  without  much  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  to  show  that  they  ai'e  changed.       ' 

Time,  events,  or  the   unaided  individual   action  of  the 

mind,  will   sometimes    undermine   or  destroy  an   opinion, 

without  any  outward  sign  of  the  change.     It  has  not  been 

openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy  has  been  formed  to  make 
vol..  11.  14*  u 
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war  on  it,  but  its  followers  one  by  one  noiselessly  secede ; 
day  by  day  a  few  of  them  abandon  it,  until  at  last  it  is  only 
professed  by  a  minority.  In  this  state  it  will  still  continue 
to  prevail.  As  its  enemies  remain  mute,  or  only  inter- 
change their  thoughts  by  stealth,  they  are  themselves  un- 
aware for  a  long  period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually 
been  effected ;  and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  they  take  no 
steps  ;  they  observe  each  other  and  are  silent.  The  major- 
ity have  ceased  to  believe  what  they  believed  before ;  but 
they  still  affect  to  believe,  and  this  empty  phantom  of  public 
opinion  is  strong  enough  to  chill  innovators,  and  to  keep 
them  silent  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

We  live  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  most  rapid 
changes  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  men ;  nevertheless  it 
may  be  tliat  the  leading  opinions  of  society  will  erelong  be 
more  settled  than  they  have  been  for  several  centuries  in 
our  history :  that  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  appi'oaching.  As  I  examine  more  closely  the  natural 
wants  and  tendencies  of  democratic  nations,  I  grow  per- 
suaded that,  if  ever  social  equality  is  generally  and  perma- 
nently established  in  the  world,  great  intellectual  and 
political  revolutions  will  become  more  difficult  and  less 
frequent  than  is  supposed.  Because  the  men  of  democra- 
cies appear  always  excited,  uncertain,  eager,  changeable  in 
their  wills  and  in  their  positions,  it  is  imagined  that  they 
are  suddenly  to  abrogate  their  laws,  to  adopt  new  o})inions, 
and  to  assume  new  manners.  But  if  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity predisposes  men  to  change,  it  also  suggests  to  them 
certain  interests  and  tastes  which  cannot  be  satisfied  with- 
out a  settled  order  of  things ;  equality  urges  them  on,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  holds  them  back ;  it  spurs  them,  but 
fastens  them  to  earth ;  it  kindles  their  desires,  but  limits 
their  powers. 

This,  however,  is  not  perceived  at  first ;  the  passions 
which  tend  to  sever  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  are  obvi- 
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ous  enough ;  but  the  liidden  force  whicli  rostrains  and 
unites  them  is  not  discernible  at  a  glance. 

Amidst  the  ruins  which  surround  me,  shall  I  dare  to  sav 
that  revolutions  are  not  what  I  most  fear  for  coming  o;ener- 
ations  ?  If  men  continue  to  shut  themselves  more  closely 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  interests,  and  to  live 
upon  that  kind  of  excitement,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
they  may  ultimately  become  inaccessible  to  those  great  and 
powerful  public  emotions  which  perturb  nations,  but  which 
develop  them  and  recruit  them.  When  })ro{)erty  becomes 
so  fluctuating,  and  the  love  of  property  so  restless  and  so 
ardent,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  men  may  arrive  at  such  a 
state  as  to  regard  every  new  theory  as  a  j)eril,  every  inno- 
vation as  an  irksome  toil,  every  social  improvement  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  revolution,  and  so  refuse  to  move  alto- 
gether for  fear  of  being  moved  too  far.  I  dread,  and  I 
confess  it,  lest  they  should  at  last  so  entirely  give  way  to 
a  cowardly  love  of  present  enjoyment,  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  interests  of  their  future  selves  and  those  of  their  de- 
scendants ;  and  prefer  to  glide  along  the  easy  current  of 
life,  rather  than  to  make,  when  it  is  necessary,  a  strong 
and  sudden  effort  to  a  higher  purpose. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  modern  society  will  be  ever 
changing  its  aspect ;  for  myself,  I  fear  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  too  invariably  fixed  in  the  same  institutions,  the  same 
prejudices,  the  same  manners,  so  that  mankind  will  be 
stopped  and  circumscribed  ;  that  the  mind  will  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards  forever,  without  begetting  fresh  ideas  ; 
that  man  will  waste  his  strength  in  bootless  and  solitary 
trifling ;  and,  though  in  continual  motion,  that  humanity 
wiU  cease  to  advance. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

WHY  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  ARE  NATURALLY  DESIROUS  OF 
PEACE,  AND  DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES  OF  WAR. 

THE  same  interests,  the  same  tears,  the  same  passions, 
which  deter  democratic  nations  from  revokitions,  deter 
them  also  from  war ;  tlie  spirit  of  mihtary  glory  and  the 
sj)irit  of  revolution  are  weakened  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  causes.  The  ever-increasinop  numbers  of  men  of 
property  who  are  lovers  of  peace,  the  growth  of  personal 
wealth  which  war  so  rapidly  consumes,  the  mildness  of 
manners,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  those  tendencies  to  pity 
which  are  produced  by  the  equality  of  conditions,  that  cool- 
ness of  understanding  which  renders  men  comparatively 
insensible  to  the  violent  and  poetical  excitement  of  arms,  — 
all  these  causes  concur  to  quench  the  military  spirit.  I 
think  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  and  constant  rule, 
that,  amongst  civihzed  nations,  the  warlike  passions  will 
become  more  rare  and  less  intense  in  proportion  as  social 
conditions  shall  be  more  equal. 

War  is  nevertheless  an  occurrence  to  which  all  nations 
are  subject,  democratic  nations  as  well  as  others.  What- 
ever taste  they  may  have  for  peace,  they  must  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  repel  aggression,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  must  have  an  army.  Fortune,  which  has  conferred 
so  many  peculiar  benefits  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  has  placed  them  in  the  midst  of  a  wilder- 
ness, wiiw,  they  have,  so  to  speak,  no  neighbors :  a  few 
thousand  diers  are  sufficient  for  their  wants ;  but  this  is 
peculiar  to  America,  not  to  democracy. 
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Tlic  equality  of  conditions,  and  the  manners  as  well  as 
the  institutions  resulting  from  it,  do  not  exem})t  a  demo- 
cratic people  from  the  necessity  of  standing  armies,  and 
their  armies  always  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  their 
fate.  It  is  therefore  of  singular  importance  to  in(piire  what 
are  the  natural  propensities  of  the  men  of  whom  these 
n  vj.;,  o  ^ro  composed. 

An  •<fst  aristocratic  nations,  especially  amongst  those 
in  which  birth  is  the  »  nU  source  of  rank,  the  same  inequal- 
ity exists  in  the  army  as  in  the  nation  ;  the  officer  is  noble, 
the  soldier  is  a  serf;  the  one  is  naturally  called  upon  to 
command,  the  other  to  obey.  In  aristocratic  armies,  the 
private  soldier's  ambition  is  therefore  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Nor  has  the  ambition  of  the  officer  an 
unlimited  range.  An  aristocratic  body  not  only  forms  a 
part  of  the  scale  of  ranks  in  the  nation,  but  it  contains  a 
scale  of  ranks  within  itself:  the  members  of  whom  it  is 
composed  are  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  particular  and 
unvarying  manner.  Thus,  one  man  is  born  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  another  to  that  of  a  comj)any ;  when 
once  they  have  reached  the  utmost  object  of  their  hopes, 
they  stop  of  their  own  accord,  and  remain  contented  with 
their  lot. 

There  is,  besides,  a  strong  cause,  which,  in  aristocracies, 
weakens  the  officer's  desire  of  promotion.  Amongst  aris- 
tocratic nations,  an  officer,  independently  of  his  rank  in 
the  army,  also  occupies  an  elevated  rank  in  society  ;  the  for- 
mer is  almost  always,  in  his  eyes,  only  an  appendage  to  the 
latter.  A  nobleman  who  embraces  the  profession  of  arms 
follows  it  less  from  motives  of  ambition  than  from  a  sense 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  birth.  He  enters  the 
army  in  order  to  find  an  honorable  employment  for  the  idle 
years  of  his  youth,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  back  to  his  home 
and  his  peers  some  honorable  recollections  of  military  life  ; 
but  his  principal  object  is  not  to  obtain  by  that  profession 
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either  property,  distinction,  or  power,  for  he  possesses  these 
advjintaffes  in  liis  own  right,  and  enjoys  tiiein  without  leav- 
ing his  home. 

In  democratic  armies,  all  the  soldiers  may  become  officers, 
which  makes  the  desire  of  promotion  general,  and  immeas- 
urably extends  the  bounds  of  military  ambition.  Tlie  offi- 
cer, on  his  pan,  sees  nothing  whicli  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily stops  him  at  one  grade  more  than  at  another ;  and 
each  grade  has  immense  importance  in  his  eyes,  because  his 
rank  in  society  almost  always  depends  on  liis  rank  in  the 
army.  Amongst  democratic  nations,  it  often  ha})})ens  that 
an  officer  has  no  property  but  his  pay,  and  no  distinction 
but  that  of  military  honors :  consequently,  as  often  as  his 
duties  change  his  fortune  changes,  and  he  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  new  man.  What  was  o  '^  an  appendage  to  his 
})osition  in  aristocratic  armies,  has  i^lms  become  the  main 
l)oint,  the  basis  of  his  whole  condition. 

Under  the  old  French  monarchy,  officers  were  always 
called  by  their  titles  of  nobility  ;  they  are  now  always  called 
by  the  title  of  their  military  rank.  This  little  change  in 
the  forms  of  lanijuaoe  suffices  to  show  that  a  great  revolu- 
tion  lias  taken  place  hi  the  constitution  of  society  and  in 
that  of  the  army. 

In  democratic  armies,  the  desire  of  advancement  is  almost 
universal :  it  is  ardent,  tenacious,  perpetual ;  it  is  strength- 
ened by  all  other  desires,  and  only  extinguished  with  life 
itself.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  of  all  armies  in  the  world, 
those  in  which  advancement  must  be  slowest  in  time  of 
jieace  are  the  armies  of  democratic  countries.  As  the  num- 
ber of  commissions  is  naturally  limited,  whilst  the  number 
of  competitors  is  almost  unlimited,  and  as  the  strict  law  of 
equality  is  over  all  alike,  none  can  make  rapid  progress,  — 
many  can  make  no  progress  at  all.  Thus,  the  desire  of 
advancement  is  greater,  and  the  opportunities  of  advance- 
ment fewer  there  than  elsewhere.     All  the  ambitious  spirits 
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of  a  democratic  army  are  consequently  ardently  desirous 
of  war,  because  war  makes  vacancies,  and  warrants  the 
violation  of  that  law  of  seniority  which  is  the  sole  privilege 
natural  to  democracy. 

We  thus  arrive  at  this  sinoular  consequence,  that,  of  all 
armies,  those  most  ardently  desirous  of  war  are  democratic 
armies,  and  of  all  nations,  those  most  fond  of  peace  are 
democraric  nations ;  and  what  makes  these  facts  still  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  these  contrary  effects  are  produced  at 
the  same  time  hy  the  principle  of  equality. 

All  the  memhers  of  the  community,  hriui;"  alike,  con- 
stantly harbor  the  wi^h  and  discover  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing  their  condition  and  imi)rovini>'  their  welfare :  this  makes 
them  fond  of  peace,  which  is  lavorable  to  industry,  and 
allows  every  man  to  pursue  his  own  little  undertak'ugs  to 
their  completion.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  equality 
makes  soldiers  dream  of  fields  of  battle,  by  increasing  the 
value  of  military  honoi's  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  follow 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  by  rendering  those  honors  ac- 
cessible to  all.  In  either  case,  the  inquietude  of  the  heart 
is  the  same,  the  taste  for  enjoyment  as  insatiable,  the  ambi- 
tion of  success  as  great,  —  the  means  of  gratifying  it  alono 
are  different. 

These  opposite  tendencies  of  the  nation  and  the  army 
expose  democratic  communities  to  great  dangers.  When 
a  military  spirit  forsakes  a  people,  the  profession  of  arms 
immediately  ceases  to  be  held  in  honor,  and  militiuy  men 
fall  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  public  servants  :  they  are 
little  esteemed,  and  no  longer  understood.  The  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  aristocratic  ages  then  occurs ;  the  men 
who  enter  the  army  are  no  longer  those  of  the  highest,  but 
of  the  lowest  rank.  Military  ambition  is  only  indulged 
when  no  other  is  possible.  Hence  arises  a  circle  of  cause 
and  consequence  from  wliich  it  is  difficult  to  escape :  the 
best  part  of  the  nation  shuns  the  militaiy  profession  be- 
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cause  that  profession  is  not  lionored,  and  tlie  profession  Is 
not  lionored  because  the  best  part  of  the  nation  has  ceased 
to  follow  it. 

It  is  then  no  matter  of  surprise  that  democratic  armies 
are  often  restless,  iil-temj»ered,  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
lot,  althou«fh  their  physical  condition  is  connnonly  far  bet- 
ter, and  their  disci[)li!ie  less  strict,  than  in  other  countries. 
The  soldier  fet'ls  tiiat  he  occupies  an  inferior  [)osition,  and 
his  wounded  pride  either  stinudates  liis  taste  for  hostilities 
which  would  render  his  services  necessary,  or  gives  him  a 
desire  for  revolution,  during  which  he  may  hoj)e  to  win  by 
force  (jf  arms  the  political  influence  and  personal  im])ortance 
now  denied  him. 

The  composition  of  democratic  armies  makes  this  last- 
mentioned  danger  nmch  to  be  feared.  In  democratic  com- 
munities, almost  every  man  has  some  pro|)erty  to  j)reserve  ; 
but  democratic  armies  are  generally  led  by  men  without 
property,  most  of  whom  have  little  to  lose  in  civil  broils. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  is  naturally  much  more  afraid  of 
revolutions  than  in  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  army  much  less  so. 

Moreover,  as  amongst  democratic  nations  (to  repeat 
what  I  have  just  remarked)  the  wealthiest,  best  educated, 
and  ablest  men  seldom  adopt  the  military  profession,  the 
army,  taken  collectively,  eventually  forms  a  small  nation 
by  itself,  where  the  mind  is  less  enlarged,  and  habits  are 
more  rude,  than  in  the  nation,  at  large.  Now,  this  small 
uncivIhVx'd  nation  has  arms  In  its  possession,  and  alone 
knows  how  to  use  them ;  for,  indeed,  the  pacific  temper  of 
the  community  increases  the  danger  to  which  a  democratic 
people  is  exposed  from  the  military  and  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  army.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  army  amidst  an 
tmwarlike  nation ;  the  excessive  love  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  quiet  continually  puts  the  constitution  at  the  mercy 
of  the  soldiery. 
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It  may  tlieivforc'  be  assorti'd,  <f('rK'rally  spcaUIn^j;,  that,  if 
(le'inocratic  nations  are  natiu'ally  prone  to  jieace  from  their 
interests  and  their  jiropensities,  tliey  are  constantly  (hawn 
to  war  and  revohitions  by  tlieir  armies.  Mihtary  revohi- 
tions,  wliich  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  apprehended  in  aristoc- 
racies, are  always  to  be  dreaded  amongst  denjoci-atic  nations. 
These  j)erils  mnst  be  reckoned  ari(»ni>;st  the  most  formi- 
dable which  beset  their  t'nture  fiite,  and  the  attention  of 
statesmen  shonld  be  sedidonsly  a[)[)lied  to  Hnd  a  remedy 
for  the  evil. 

When  a  nation  perceives  that  it  is  inwardly  affected  by 
the  restless  ambition  ol'  its  armv,  the  first  thoniilit  wliich 
occurs  is  to  give  this  inconvenient  ambition  an  object  by 
going  to  war.  I  do  not  wish  to  s[)eak  ill  of  war:  war 
almost  always  enlarges  the  mind  of  a  peoj)le,  and  raises 
their  character.  In  some  cases,  it  is  the  only  check  to  the 
excessive  growth  of  certain  propensities  which  naturally 
s[)ring  out  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  and  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  corrective  to  certain  inveterate 
diseases  to  which  democratic  communities  are  liable. 

War  has  great  advantages,  but  we  must  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  it  can  diminish  the  danger  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  That  peril  is  only  suspended  by  it,  to  return  more 
fiercely  when  the  war  is  over ;  for  armies  are  much  more 
impatient  of  peace  after  having  tasted  military  exploits. 
War  could  only  be  a  remedy  for  a  people  who  should 
always  be  athirst  for  military  glory. 

I  foresee  that  all  the  military  rulers  who  may  rise  up  in 
great  democratic  nations  will  find  it  easier  to  conquer  with 
their  armies,  than  to  make  their  armies  live  at  peace  after 
conquest.  There  ai'e  two  things  which  a  democratic  peo- 
ple w^ill  always  find  very  difficult,  —  to  begin  a  war  and  to 
end  it. 

Again,  if  war  has  some  peculiar  advantages  for  demo- 
cratic nations,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exposes  them  to  certain 
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dan^^ors,  wlilch  aristocracies  have  Jio  causo  to  dread  to  an 
equal  extent.     I  sliall  point  out  only  two  of  these. 

Although  war  jiratities  tiie  armv,  it  embarrasses  and 
often  exasperates  that  countless  multitude  of  nu'ii  whoso 
minor  passions  every  day  re(|uire  jjeaee  in  ordi'r  to  he  satis- 
fied. Thus  tlu-re  is  some  risk  of  its  causin<^,  under  another 
i'oini,  the  very  disturhance  it  is  intj'uded  to  prevent. 

No  jii'otracted  war  can  fail  to  endan;j;er  the  fivedom  of  a 
democratic  country.  Not  iiuleed  that,  after  every  victory, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  victorious  ireiuM'als  will  j>os- 
sess  themselves  by  force  of  the  supreme  power,  after  th<! 
manner  of  Sylla  and  C;esar :  the  danger  is  of  another  kind. 
War  does  not  always  give  over  democi'atic  conununities  to 
military  government,  but  it  must  invariably  and  immeas- 
m-ably  increase  the  })owers  of  civil  o()\ernment ;  it  nmst 
almost  c()m[)ulsorily  concentrate  the  direction  of  all  men 
and  the  manaiienu'ut  of  all  thinn;s  in  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministration.  If  it  lead  not  to  despotism  by  sudden  vio- 
lence, it  prepares  men  for  it  more  <;ently  by  their  habits. 
All  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  a  democratic 
nation  ouo-ht  to  know  that  war  is  the  surest  and  the  short- 
est  means  to  accomplish  it.  This  is  the  first  axiom  of  the 
science. 

One  remedy,  which  appears  to  be  obvious  when  the  am- 
bition of  soldiers  and  officers  becomes  the  subject  of  alarm, 
is  to  aujTment  the  number  of  commissions  to  be  distributed 
by  increasing  the  army.  This  affords  temporary  relief,  but 
it  plunges  the  country  into  deeper  difficulties  at  some  future 
j)eriod.  To  increase  the  army  may  produce  a  lasting  effect 
in  an  aristocratic  community,  because  military  ambition  is 
there  confined  to  one  class  of  men,  and  the  ambition  of 
each  individual  stops,  as  it  were,  at  a  certain  limit ;  so  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  satisfy  all  who  feel  its  influence.  But 
nothing  is  gained  by  increasing  the  army  amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people,  because  the  number  of  aspirants  always  rises 
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in  exactly  tlie  saiiu'  nitio  as  the  iiriny  itself.  Those  whoso 
claims  have  been  satisfied  hy  the  creation  of  new  {oiinuis- 
sioiis  are  instantly  sneceeded  by  a  fresh  nmhitnde  beyond 
all  j>ower  of  satisfaction  ;  and  even  those  who  were  bnt 
now  satisfied  soon  bey;in  to  ei'a\('  more  advancement  ;  for 
the  same  excitement  urexaiis  in  the  ranks  of  tiu'  ai'mv  as 
in  tiu'  civil  classes  ol'  democratic  society,  and  wliat  nuMi 
want  is,  not  to  reach  a  certain  ;;radi',  bnt  to  ha\i'  constaiit 
promotion.  Thon^li  these  wants  may  not  be  vi'ry  vast, 
they  are  perjjetnally  recnrrinij;.  Thns  a  democratic  nation, 
l»v  an^mentinii'  its  arnr.  ,  onlv  aiiav-'  for  a  tinu*  tlie  ambition 
of  the  mihtary  profession,  which  soon  becomes  even  more 
formidable,  becanse  the  number  of  those  who  feel  it  is  in- 
creased. 

I  am  of  oj)inion  that  a  restless  and  <i!!'i)ulent  spirit  is  an 
evil  inherent  in  the  very  consti'  ♦'  •!!  of  demo<  ;-.'.tic  armies, 
and  beyond  hope  of  cure,  'i'l  e  K  ^islators  of  democracies, 
must  not  expect  to  devise  any  military  oro-ani/ation  capiWjlo 
by  its  influence  of  calmine;  and  restrainin<j;  the  mihtary 
])rofession :  their  etl'orts  would  exhaust  their  powers,  before 
the  object  could  be  attained. 

The  remedy  for  the  vices  of  the  army  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  army  itself,  but  in  the  country.  Democratic  nations 
are  naturally  afraid  of  disturbance  and  of  despotism  ;  the 
object  is  to  turn  these  natural  instincts  into  intelligent,  de- 
liberate, and  lastini;'  t  si!  s.  When  men  have  at  last  learned 
to  make  a  peaceful  and  ])rotitable  use  of  freedom,  and  have 
felt  its  blessings,  —  when  they  have  conceived  a  manly  love 
of  order,  and  have  freely  submitted  themselves  to  disci- 
pline,—  thcoG  same  men,  if  they  follow  the  profession  of 
arms,  bring  into  it,  unconsciously  and  almost  against  their 
will,  these  same  habits  and  manners.  The  general  spirit 
of  the  nation  being  infused  into  the  spirit  peculiar  to  the 
army,  tempers  the  opinions  and  desires  engendered  by  mili- 
tary life,  or  represses  them  by  the  mighty  force  of  public 
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opinion.  Teach  but  the  citizens  to  be  educated,  orderly, 
firm,  and  free,  and  the  soldiers  will  be  disciplined  and 
obedient. 

Any  law  which,  in  repressing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
av  --.y,  should  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the 
nation,  and  to  overshadow  the  notion  of  law  and  right, 
would  defeat  its  object :  it  would  do  much  more  to  favor, 
than  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  military  tyranny. 

After  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  a  large  army 
amidst  a  democratic  peo])le  will  always  be  a  source  of  great 
danger ;  the  most  effectual  means  of  diminishing  that  dan- 
ger would  be  to  reduce  the  army,  but  this  is  a  remedy 
which  all  nations  are  not  able  to  apply. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WHICH   IS   THE    MOST   WARLIKE   AND   MOST   REVOLUTIONARY 
CLASS   IN   DEMOCRATIC    ARMIES. 


IT  is  of  the  essence  of  a  democratic  army  to  be  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  tlie  people  to  which  it  be- 
longs, as  I  shall  hereafter  show.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
living  in  democratic  times  seldom  choose  a  military  life. 
Democratic  nations  are  therefore  soon  Iccl  to  give  up  the 
system  of  voluntary  recruiting  for  that  of  compulsory  en- 
listment. The  necessity  of  their  social  condition  compels 
them  to  resort  to  the  latter  means,  and  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen  that  they  will  all  eventually  adopt  it. 

When  military  service  is  ompulsory,  the  burden  is  in- 
discriminately and  ecjually  borne  by  the  whole  community. 
This  is  another  necessary  consequence  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  these  nations,  and  of  their  notions.  The  govern- 
ment may  do  almost  whatever  it  pleases,  provided  it  appeals 
to  the  whole  community  at  once  :  it  is  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight,  not  the  weight  itself,  which  commonly 
occasions  resistance.  But  as  military  service  is  common  to 
all  the  citizens,  the  evident  consequence  is,  that  each  of 
them  remains  but  for  a  few  years  on  active  duty.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  thino-s  that  the  soldier  in  democracies 
only  passes  through  the  army,  whilst,  among  most  aristo- 
cratic nations,  the  military  profession  is  one  which  the 
soldier  adopts,  or  which  is  imposed  upon  him,  for  life. 

This  has  important  consequences.  Amongst  the  soldiers 
of  a  democratic  army,  some  acquire  a  taste  for  military  life  ; 
but  the  majority,  being  enlisted  against  their  will,  and  ever 
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readv  to  ffo  back  to  their  home.s,  do  not  consider  tliemselves 
as  seriously  engaged  in  the  mihtary  profession,  and  are  al- 
ways thinking  of  quitting  it.  Such  men  do  not  contract 
the  wants,  and  only  half  partake  in  the  passions,  which 
that  mode  of  life  engenders.  They  adapt  themselves  to 
their  military  duties,  but  their  minds  are  still  attached  to 
the  interests  and  the  duties  which  encjaged  them  in  civil 
life.  They  do  not  therefore  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
or,  rather,  they  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  community  at  large 
into  the  armv,  and  retain  it  there.  Amono;st  democratic 
nations,  the  private  soldiers  remain  most  like  civilians : 
upon  them  the  habits  of  the  nation  have  the  firmest  hold, 
and  public  opinion  has  most  influence.  It  is  through  the 
private  soldiers,  especially,  that  it  may  be  possible  to  inftise 
into  a  democratic  army  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  respect 
for  rights,  if  these  principles  b.ave  once  been  successful- 
ly inculcated  on  the  peo})le  at  large.  The  reverse  hap- 
pens amongst  aristocratic  nations,  where  the  soldiery  have 
eventually  nothing  in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  where  they  live  amongst  them  as  strangers,  and  often 
as  enemies. 

In  aristocratic  armies,  the  officers  are  the  conservative 
element,  because  the  officers  alone  have  retained  a  strict 
connection  with  civil  society,  and  never  forego  their  pur- 
pose of  resuming  their  place  in  it  sooner  or  later :  in  demo- 
cratic armies,  the  private  soldiers  stand  in  this  position,  and 
from  the  same  cause. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  these  same 
democratic  armies,  the  officers  contract  tastes  and  wants 
wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  nation,  —  a  fact  which 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Amongst  democratic  nations, 
the  man  who  becomes  an  officer  severs  all  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  civil  life  ;  he  leaves  it  forever,  and  no  inter- 
est urges  him  to  return  to  it.  His  true  country  is  the 
army,  since  he  owes  all  he  has  to  the  rank  he  has  attained 
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in  it  ;  ho  tlicrcforo  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  army,  rises 
or  sinks  with  it,  and  henceforward  directs  all  his  ho])es  to 
.hat  quarter  only.  As  the  wants  of  an  officer  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  country,  he  may,  perhaps,  ardently  desire 
war,  or  labor  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  nation  is  most  desirous  of  stability  and  peace. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  causes  which  allay  this 
restless  and  warlike  spirit.  Though  aml)ition  is  universal 
and  continual  amongst  democratic  nations,  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  seldom  great.  A  man  who,  being  born  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
to  be  an  officer,  has  already  taken  a  ])rodigious  step.  He 
has  gained  a  footinn;  in  a  si)here  above  that  which  he  filled 
in  civil  life,  and  has  acquired  rights  which  most  democratic 
nations  will  ever  consider  as  inalienable.*  He  is  willing  to 
pause  after  so  great  an  effort,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has 
won.  The  fear  of  riskino;  what  he  has  already  obtained 
damps  the  desire  of  acquiring  what  he  has  not  got.  Hav- 
ing conquered  the  first  and  greatest  impediment  which 
opposed  his  advancement,  he  resigns  himself  with  less  im- 
patience to  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  His  ambition 
will  be  more  and  more  cooled  in  proportion  as  the  increas- 
ing distinction  of  his  rank  teaches  him  that  he  has  more  to 
put  in  jeopardy.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  least  warlike, 
and  also  the  least  revolutionary,  part  of  a  democratic  army 
will  always  be  its  chief  commanders. 

But  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on  officers  and  soldiers 
are  not  applicable  to  a  numerous  class  which,  in  all  armies, 
fills  the  intermediate  space  between  them ;  I  mean  the 
class  of  non-commissioned    officers.      This   class    of  non- 

*  The  position  of  officers  is  indeed  much  more  secure  amonfrst  democratic 
nations  than  elsewhere ;  the  lower  the  personal  stnndinji  of  the  man,  the 
greater  is  the  comparative  importance  of  his  military  grade,  and  the  more 
just  and  necessary  is  it  that  the  enjoyment  of  that  rank  should  be  secured 
by  the  laws. 
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commissioned  officers,  which  had  never  acted  a  part  in 
history  until  tlie  present  century,  is  henceforward  destined, 
I  tliink,  to  play  one  of  some  importance.  Like  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers  have  broken,  in  their  minds,  all 
the  ties  which  bound  tliem  to  civil  life  ;  like  the  former, 
they  devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  service,  and 
perhaps  make  it  even  more  exclusively  the  object  of  all 
their  desires ;  but  non-commissioned  ;>fficers  are  men  who 
have  not  yet  reached  a  firm  and  lofty  post,  at  which  they 
may  })ause  and  breathe  more  freely,  ere  they  can  attain 
further  promotion. 

By  the  very  nature  of  his  duties,  which  are  invariable,  a 
non-commissioned  officer  is  doomed  to  lead  an  obscure, 
confined,  comfortless,  and  precarious  existence  ;  as  yet,  he 
sees  nothing  of  military  life  but  its  dangers  ;  he  knows 
notliing  but  its  privations  and  its  discipline,  —  more  difficult 
to  support  than  dangers :  he  suffers  the  more  from  his  pres- 
ent miseries,  from  knowing  that  the  constitution  of  society 
and  of  the  army  allow  him  to  rise  above  them  ;  he  may, 
indeed,  at  any  time,  obtain  his  commission,  and  enter  at 
once  upon  command,  honors,  independence,  rights,  and 
enjoyments.  Not  only  does  this  object  of  his  hopes  appear 
to  him  of  immense  importance,  but  he  is  never  sure  of 
reachino'  it  till  it  is  actually  his  own  ;  the  o;J'ade  he  fills  is 
by  no  means  irrevocable  ;  he  is  always  entirely  abandoned 
to  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  his  commanding  officer,  for  this 
is  imperiously  required  by  the  necessity  of  discipline :  a 
slight  fault,  a  whim,  may  always  deprive  him  \a  an  instant 
of  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  toil  and  endeavor  ;  until  he 
has  reached  the  grade  to  which  he  aspires,  he  has  accom- 
plished nothing  ;  not  till  he  reaches  that  grade  does  his 
career  seem  to  begin.  A  desperate  ambition  cannot  fail 
to  be  kindled  in  a  man  thus  incessantly  goaded  on  by  his 
youth,  his  wants,  his  passions,  the  spirit  of  his  age,  his 
hopes,  and  his  fears. 
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Non-commissioned  officers  are  therefore  bent  on  war,  — 
on  war  always,  and  at  any  cost  ;  but  if  war  be  denied 
them,  tlien  they  desire  revohitions,  to  suspend  tlie  author- 
ity of  established  regulations,  and  to  enable  them,  aided  by 
the  general  confusion  and  the  political  passions  of  the  time, 
to  get  rid  of  their  superior  officers,  and  to  take  their  places. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  for  them  to  bring  alxnit  such  a  Crist'^, 
because  their  common  orijxin  and  habits  mve  them  much 
influence  over  the  soldiers,  however  different  may  be  their 
passions  and  their  desires. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  various  char- 
acteristics of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
belong  to  any  particular  time  or  country  ;  they  will  always 
occur  at  all  times,  and  amono;st  all  democratic  nations.  In 
every  democratic  army  the  non-commissioned  officers  will 
be  the  worst  representatives  of  the  pacific  and  orderly  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  the  private  soldiers  will  be  the  best. 
The  latter  will  carry  with  them  into  military  life  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  manners  of  the  nation  ;  they 
will  display  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  community :  if  that 
community  is  ignorant  and  weak,  they  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  by  their  leaders  into  disturbances,  either 
unconsciously  or  against  their  will ;  if  it  is  enlightened  and 
energetic,  the  community  will  itself  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  order. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

CAUSES  WHICH  RENDER  DEMOCRATIC  ARMIES  WEAKER  THAN 
OTHER  ARMIES  AT  THE  OUTSET  OF  A  CAMPAIGN,  AND  MORE 
FORMIDABLE   IN   PROTRACTED   WARFARE. 


*. 


ANY  army  is  in  danger  of  being  conquered  at  the  ont- 
set  of  a  campaign,  after  a  long  peace  ;  any  army 
which  lias  lon<x  been  enn;ao;ed  in  warfare  has  strono;  chances 
of  victory  :  this  truth  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  democratic 
armies.  In  aristocracies,  the  military  profession,  being  a 
privileged  career,  is  held  in  honor  even  in  time  of  peace. 
Men  of  great  talents,  great  attainments,  and  great  ambi- 
tion embrace  it ;  the  army  is  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with 
the  nation,  and  frequently  above  it. 

We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that,  amongst  a  demo- 
cratic people,  the  choicer  minds  of  the  nation  are  gradually 
drawn  away  from  the  military  profession,  to  seek  by  other 
paths  distinction,  power,  and  especially  wealth.  After  a 
long  peace,  —  and  in  democratic  times  the  periods  of  peace 
are  long,  —  the  army  is  always  inferior  to  the  country  itself. 
In  this  state,  it  is  called  into  active  service ;  and,  until  war 
has  altered  it,  there  is  danger  for  the  country  as  well  as  for 
the  army. 

I  have  shown  that,  in  democratic  armies,  and  in  time  of 
peace,  thu  rule  of  seniority  is  the  supreme  and  inflexible 
law  of  promotion.  This  is  a  consequence,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  not  only  of  the  constitution  of  these  armies,  but 
of  the  constitution  of  the  people ;  and  it  will  always  occur. 

Again,  as  amongst  these  nations,  the  officer  derives  his 
position  in  the  country  solely  from  his  position  in  the  army, 
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and  as  lie  draws  all  tlio  distinction  and  the  rompotoncy  he 
enjoys  from  the  siune  source,  he  does  not  retire  from  his 
profession,  or  is  not  superannuated,  till  very  near  the  close 
of  life.  The  consequence  of  these  two  causes  is,  that,  when 
a  democratic  people  goes  to  war  after  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  all  the  leailing  officers  of  the  army  ai'c  old  men.  I 
speak  not  only  of  the  generals,  hut  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  who  have  most  of  them  been  stationary,  or 
have  advanced  only  step  l)y  step.  It  may  be  remarked 
with  surprise,  that,  in  a  democratic  army,  after  a  long 
l)eace,  all  the  soldiers  are  mere  boys,  and  all  the  superior 
officers  in  declininn;  years  ;  so  that  the  former  are  wanting 
in  experience,  the  latter  in  vigor.  Tiiis  is  a  leading  cause 
of  defeat,  for  the  first  condition  of  successful- generalsliip  is 
youth  :  I  shoidd  not  have  ventured  to  say  so,  if  the  greatest 
captain  of  modern  times  had  not  made  the  observation. 

These  two  causes  do  not  act  in  the  same  manner  upon 
aristocratic  armies  :  as  men  are  promoted  in  them  by  right 
of  birth  much  more  than  bv  riijht  of  seniority,  there  are  in 
all  ranks  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  bring  to  their 
profession  all  the  earlv  viffor  of  body  and  mind.  A  sain, 
as  the  men  who  seek  for  military  honors  amongst  an  aris- 
tocratic  people  enjoy  a  settled  position  in  civil  society,  they 
seldom  continue  in  the  army  until  old  age  overtakes  them. 
After  havino;  devoted  the  most  vio;orous  years  of  youth  to 
the  career  of  arms,  they  voluntarily  retire,  and  spend  at 
home  the  remainder  of  their  maturer  years. 

A  long  peace  not  only  fills  democratic  amiies  with  elderly 
officers,  but  it  also  gives  to  all  the  officers  habits  both  of 
body  and  mind  which  render  them  unfit  for  actual  service. 
The  man  who  has  lono;  lived  amidst  the  calm  and  luke- 
wanri  atmosphere  of  democratic  manners,  can  at  first  ill 
adapt  himself  to  the  harder  toils  and  sterner  duties  of  war- 
fare ;  and  if  he  has  not  absolutely  lost  the  taste  for  arms, 
at  least  he  has  assumed  a  mode  of  life  which  unfits  him  for 
conquest. 
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Amono;st  aristocratic  nations,  the  enjoyments  of  civil  life 
exorcise  k'ss  influence  on  tlie  manners  of  tlie  army,  because, 
amongst  tliose  nations,  tlie  aristocracy  connnands  the  army ; 
and  an  aristocracy,  however  plunged  in  luxurious  pleasures, 
has  always  manv  other  passions  besides  that  of  its  own 
well-being,  and  to  satisfy  those  passions  more  thoroughly 
its  well-being  will  be  readily  sacrificed.* 

I  have  shown  that,  in  democratic  armies,  in  time  of 
peace,  promotion  is  extremely  slow.  The  officers  at  first 
support  this  state  of  things  with  impatience  ;  they  grow 
excited,  restless,  exasperated ;  but  in  the  end  most  of  them 
make  up  their  minds  to  it.  Those  who  have  the  largest 
share  of  ambition  and  of  resources  quit  the  army ;  others, 
adapting  tlieir  tastes  and  their  desires  to  their  scanty  for- 
tunes, ultimately  look  upon  the  military  profession  in  a  civil 
point  of  view.  The  quality  they  value  most  in  it  is  the 
competency  and  security  which  attend  it :  their  Avhole  no- 
tion of  the  future  rests  upon  the  certainty  of  this  little  pro- 
vision, and  all  they  require  is  peaceably  to  enjoy  it.  Thus, 
not  only  does  a  long  peace  fill  an  army  with  old  men,  but 
it  frequently  imparts  the  views  of  old  men  to  those  who  are 
still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

1  have  also  shown  that,  amongst  democratic  nni  ins,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  military  profession  is  held  in  little  honor 
and  practised  with  little  spirit.  This  want  of  public  favor 
is  a  heavy  discouragement  to  the  army ;  it  weighs  down 
the  minds  of  the  troops,  and  when  war  breaks  out  at  last, 
they  cannot  immediately  resume  tlieir  spring  and  vigor. 
No  similar  cause  of  moral  weakness  exists  in  aristocratic 
armies  :  there,  the  officers  are  never  lowered,  either  in  their 
own  eyes  or  in  those  of  their  countrymen ;  because,  inde- 
pendently of  their  military  gi-eatness,  they  are  personally 
great.     But,  even  if  the  influence  of  peace  operated  on  the 


*  See  Appendix  U. 
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two  kinds  of  armies  in  the  same  manner,  the  resuhs  would 
still  be  different. 

When  the  officers  of  an  aristocratic  army  have  lost  their 
warlike  spirit  and  tlie  desire  of  raising  themselves  by  ser- 
vice, they  still  retain  a  certain  respect  for  the  honor  of  tlieir 
class,  and  an  old  habit  of  being  foremost  to  set  an  exam[)le. 
But  when  the  officers  of  a  democratic  army  have  no  longer 
the  love  of  war  and  the  ambition  of  arms,  nothiuii'  what- 
ever  remains  to  them. 

I  am  therelbre  of  opinion,  that,  when  a  democratic  peo- 
j)le  engages  in  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  nuich 
more  risk  of  defeat  than  any  other  nation  ;  but  it  ouglit  not 
easily  to  be  cast  down  by  its  reverses,  for  the  chances  of 
success  for  such  an  army  are  increased  by  the  duration  of 
the  war.  When  a  war  lias  at  length,  by  its  long  continu- 
ance, roused  the  whole  community  from  their  peaceful 
occupations,  and  ruined  their  minor  undertakings,  the  same 
passions  which  made  them  attach  so  nmch  im})ortance  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  will  be  turned  to  arms.  Wta*, 
after  it  has  destroyed  all  modes  of  speculation,  becomes 
itself  the  great  and  sole  speculation,  to  which  all  the  ardent 
and  ambitious  desires  that  equality  engenders  are  exclu- 
sively directed.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  selfsame  democratic 
nations  which  are  so  reluctant  to  engage  in  hostilities,  some- 
times perform  prodigious  achievements  when  once  they 
have  taken  the  field. 

As  the  war  attracts  more  and  more  of  public  attention, 
and  is  seen  to  create  high  reputations  and  great  fortunes  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  nation 
enter  the  military  profession :  all  the  enterprising,  proud, 
and  martial  minds,  no  longer  of  the  aristocracy  solely,  but 
of  the  whole  country,  are  drawn  in  this  direction.  As  the 
number  of  competitors  for  military  honors  is  immense,  and 
war  drives  every  man  to  his  proper  level,  great  generals 
are  always  sure  to  spring  up.     A  long  war  produces  upon 
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a  democratic  army  tlio  same  effects  tliat  a  »  volution  pro- 
duces upon  a  people;  it  breaks  tlirou^h  re<^ulations,  and 
allows  extraordinary  men  to  rise  above  the  common  level. 
Those  officers  whose  bodies  and  minds  have  jj;ro\vn  old  in 
peace,  are  removed,  or  su])erannuat('d,  or  they  die.  In 
their  stead,  a  host  of  young  men  are  pressing  on,  whose 
frames  are  already  hardi'iied,  whose  desires  are  extench'd 
and  inflamed  by  active  service.  They  are  bent  on  advance- 
ment at  jdl  hazards,  and  perpetual  advancement ;  they  ar(^ 
followed  by  others  with  the  same  passions  and  desires,  and 
after  these  arc  others,  yet  uidimited  by  aught  but  the  size 
of  the  army.  The  principle  of  ecpiality  opens  the  door  of 
ambition  to  all,  and  death  })rovides  chances  for  ambition. 
Death  is  constantly  thinning  the  ranks,  making  vacancies, 
closing  and  opening  the  career  of  arms. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  secret  connection  between  tlie 
military  character  and  the  character  of  democracies,  which 
war  brings  to  light.  The  men  of  democracies  are  naturally 
passionately  eager  to  acquire  what  they  covet,  and  to  enjoy 
it  on  easy  conditions.  They  for  the  most  part  worship 
chance,  and  are  much  less  afraid  of  death  than  of  diffi- 
culty. This  is  the  spirit  which  they  bring  to  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  and  this  same  spirit,  carried  with  them 
to  the  field  of  battle,  induces  them  willingly  to  expose  tlieir 
lives  in  order  to  secure  in  a  moment  the  rewards  of  victory. 
No  kind  of  greatness  is  more  pleasing  to  the  imagination 
of  a  democratic  people  than  military  greatness,  —  a  great- 
ness of  vivid  and  sudden  lustre,  obtained  without  toil,  by 
nothing  but  the  risk  of  life. 

Thus,  whilst  the  interest  and  the  tastes  of  the  members 
of  a  democratic  community  divert  them  from  war,  their 
habits  of  mind  fit  them  for  carrying  on  war  well :  they 
soon  make  good  soldiers,  when  they  are  aroused  from  their 
business  and  their  enj(jyraents. 

If  peace  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  democratic  armies,  war 
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secures  to  tliom  advantaccs  wliich  no  other  armies  ever 
jtossess  ;  and  these  advaiita^^es,  however  httk*  feh  at  Hrst, 
cannot  fail  in  tlie  end  to  give  tlieni  the  victory.  An  aristo- 
cratic nation,  wliich,  in  a  contest  witli  a  democratic  people, 
does  not  succeed  in  ruininj;  the  hatter  at  tlie  outset  of  the 
Avar,  always  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  concjuered  by  it. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

OF   DISCIPLINE  IN   DF.MOCUATIC   AUMIES. 

IT  is  a  very  coniinon  oijinion,  ospcciiilly  in  aristocratic 
countries,  tliat  tlic  great  social  equality  wliicii  ])revails 
in  (lenioeracies  ultimately  renders  the  prixate  soldier  in- 
(K'pendent  of  the  ofKcer,  and  thus  destroys  the  bond  of 
discii»line.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  there  are  two  kinds  of 
discipline,  which  it  is  important  not  to  confound. 

When  the  officer  is  noble  and  the  soldier  a  sejf,  —  one 
rich,  the  other  poor,  —  the  one  educated  and  stron<^,  tlio 
other  ignorant  and  weak,  —  the  strictest  bond  of  obedience 
may  easily  be  established  between  the  two  men.  The  sol- 
dier is  broken  in  to  military  discipline,  as  it  were,  before  he 
enters  the  army ;  or  rather,  military  discii)line  is  nothing 
but  an  enhancement  of  social  servitude.  In  aristocratic 
armies,  the  soldier  will  soon  become  insensible  to  every- 
thing but  the  orders  of  his  superior  officers  ;  he  acts  with- 
out reflection,  triumphs  without  enthusiasm,  and  dies 
without  complaint :  in  this  state,  he  is  no  longer  a  man, 
but  lie  is  still  a  most  formidable  animal  trained  for  war. 

A  democratic  people  nmst  despair  of  ever  obtaining  from 
soldiers  that  blind,  minute,  submissive,  and  invariable  obe- 
dience, which  an  aristocratic  people  may  impose  on  them 
without  difficulty.  The  state  of  society  does  not  prepare 
them  for  it,  and  the  nation  might  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 
natural  advantages,  if  it  sought  artificially  to  acquire  ad- 
vantages of  this  particular  kind.  Amongst  democratic 
communities,  military  discipline  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
annihilate  the  free  action  of  the  faculties ;  all  that  can  be 
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or  war. 


done  l)y  (liscipliiic  is  to  direct  it ;  the  ol)odii'nci'  tlius  incul- 
cntcil  is  less  oxiict,  Imt  it  is  mcav  ea^cr  and  more  intellit^ent. 
It  has  its  root  in  tiio  will  of  liini  who  obeys:  it  rests  not 
oidy  on  his  instinct,  hut  on  his  reason  ;  and  consequently, 
it  will  oft(Mi  spontaneously  heconie  more  sti'ict  as  dan;^er 
requires.  'J'he  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  army  is  a[)t  to 
he  relaxi'd  in  wai",  liecanse  that  disci|)line  is  founded  upon 
liahits,  and  war  disturhs  those  hahits.  The  discipliiu'  of  a 
democi'atic  army,  on  the  contraiy,  is  sti'enifthened  in  si;:;ht 
of  the  enemv,  because  every  soldier  tiieii  clearlv  iiei'ceives 
that  he  must  \n'  silent  and  ohedii-nt  in  or(K'i'  lo  coutiuer. 

The  nations  which  havi'  performed  the  oivatest  warlike 
achievements  kni'W  no  other  discipline  than  that  which  I 
s})eak  of.  Amongst  the  ancit'iits,  none  were  admitted  into 
the  armies  but  freemen  and  citizens,  who  differed  but  little 
from  one  another,  and  weiv  accustomed  to  tn-at  each  other 
as  equals.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  the  armies 
of  anti(piity  Avere  democratic,  althouiih  they  came  out  of 
the  bosom  of  aristocracy  ;  the  consccpience  was,  that  in 
those  armies  a  sort  of  fi-aternal  familiarity  j)i'evailed  be- 
tween the  officers  and  the  men.  Plutarch's  lives  of  o-reat 
commanders  furnish  convincinii;  instances  of  the  fact:  the 
soldiers  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  freely  addressinjx  their 
general,  and  the  general  listened  to  and  answered  whatevi'r 
the  soldiers  had  to  say  ;  they  were  ke])t  in  ordei*  by  lan- 
guage and  by  example,  far  more  than  by  constraint  or  j)un- 
ishment ;  the  general  was  as  nmch  their  companion  as  their 
chief.  I  know  not  whether  the  soldiers  of  fJreece  and 
Rome  ever  carried  the  minutiii!  of  military  discipline  to  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  as  the  Russians  have  done ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  Alexander  from  conquering  Asia,  — 
and  Rome,  the  world. 
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SOME   CONSIDERATIONS   ON  WAR  IN   DEMOCRATIC  COMMUNITIES. 
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WHEN  tlie  principle  of  equality  is  spreading,  not  only 
amon<Tst  a  sinMe  nation,  but  amongst  several  neioh- 
boring  nations  at  the  same  time,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Eu- 
rope, the  inhabitants  of  these  different  countries,  notwith- 
standing tlie  dissimilarity  of  language,  of  customs,  and  of 
laws,  still  resemble  each  other  in  their  equal  dread  of  war 
and  their  common  love  of  peace.*  It  is  in  vain  that  ambi- 
tion or  anger  puts  arms  in  the  hands  of  ])rinces ;  they  are 
appeased  in  spite  of  themselves  by  a  species  of  general 
apathy  and  good-will,  which  makes  the  sword  drop  from 
their  gras}>,  and  wars  become  more  rare. 

As  the  spread  of  equality,  taking  place  in  several  coun- 
tries at  once,  simultaneously  impels  their  various  inhabitants 
to  follow  manufactures  and  commerce,  not  only  do  their 
tastes  become  similar,  but  their  interests  are  so  mixed  and 
entangled  with  one  another,  that  no  nation  can  inflict  evils 
on  other  nations  without  those  evils  falling  back  upon  itself; 
and  all  nations  ultimately  regard  war  as  a  calamity  almost 
as  severe  to  the  conqueror  as  to  the  conquered. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  demo- 
cratic  times  to  draw  nations  into  hostilities  ;  but,  on  the 
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*  It  is  srarccly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  dread  of  war  disphiycd 
by  the  nations  of  Europe  is  not  attributable  solely  to  tlie  progress  made  by 
the  principle  of  equality  amonjrst  them  ;  independently  of  this  i)ernianent 
cause,  several  other  accidental  causes  of  great  weight  might  be  pointed  ont, 
and  I  may  mention,  before  all  the  rest,  the  extreme  lassitude  which  tlie  wars 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  have  left  behind  them. 
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otlier,  it  is  almost  impossible'  that  any  two  of  tlicm  sliouM 
i«;o  to  war  without  einhroiliiit!;  the  rest.  The  intcivsts  of  all 
are  so  interlaced,  their  opinions  and  their  wants  so  nnieh 
alike,  that  none  can  remain  (piiet  wdien  the  others  stir. 
Wars  therefore  become  more  rare,  but  when  thev  break 
out,  they  spread  over  a  larger  field. 

Xcijihborino;  democratic  nations  not  only  become  alike 
in  some  respects,  but  they  eventually  grow  to  resemble  each 
other  in  almost  all.*  This  similitude  of  nations  has  conse- 
quences of  great  importance  in  relation  to  w  ar. 

*  Tliis  is  not  only  ])ecause  tliese  nations  liavc  tiio  same  social  condition, 
liut  it  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  that  social  comlitioii,  wiiich  leads  mea 
to  imitate  and  identify  themselves  uitli  each  oth  -r. 

When  the  mcmhers  of  a  conniiuiiity  are  divided  into  wastes  and  classes, 
they  not  only  differ  from  one  another,  Imt  they  have  no  taste  and  no  desire 
to  he  alike  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  endeavors,  Tiiorc  and  more,  to  keep 
his  own  opinicms  undisturiied,  to  retain  his  own  jicculiar  liahits,  and  to  re- 
main himself.     The  characteristics  of  individuals  are  very  stronjily  marked. 

When  the  state  of  society  amongst  a  iieo[ile  is  democratic,  —  that  is  to 
say,  when  there  are  no  longer  any  castes  or  classes  in  the  community,  and 
all  its  members  arc  nearly  ecpial  in  eilucation  and  in  property,  —  the  human 
mind  follows  the  opposite  direction.  Men  are  muc'i  alike,  and  they  are  an- 
noyed, as  it  were,  by  any  deviation  from  that  likeness :  far  from  seeking  to 
preserve  their  own  distinguisiiing  singularities,  they  endeavor  to  shake  them 
off,  in  order  to  identify  themselves  with  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  which 
is  the  sole  representative  of  right  and  of  might  to  their  eyes.  Tlie  character- 
istics of  individuals  are  nearly  obliterated. 

In  the  ages  of  aristocracy,  even  those  who  arc  naturally  alike  strive  .o 
create  imaginary  differetices  between  themselves  :  in  tlie  ages  of  democracy, 
even  tiiose  wiio  are  not  alike  seek  nothing  more  tlian  Xo  become  so,  and  to 
eo[)y  each  other,  —  so  strongly  is  the  mind  of  every  man  always  carried  away 
by  the  general  impulse  of  mankind. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  between  nations  :  two  na- 
tions, having  the  same  aristocratic  social  condition,  might  remain  thoroughly 
distinct  and  extremely  different,  because  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  is  to  retain 
strong  individual  characteristics ;  but  if  two  neighboring  nations  have  the 
same  democratic  social  condition,  they  caimot  fail  to  adojit  similar  opinions 
and  maimers,  because  the  spirit  of  democracy  tends  to  us>imilate  men  to 
each  other. 
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If  I  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  Helvetic  Confederacy 
made  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nations  of  Euiope 
tremhle  in  the  fifteenth  century,  wliilst,  at  tlie  present  day, 
the  power  of  tliat  country  is  exactly  proportioned  to  its 
})opulation,  I  perceive  that  tlie  Swiss  are  become  Hke  all 
the  surrounding:  comnmnities,  and  those  surroundino;  com- 
munities  like  the  Swiss  :  so  that,  as  numerical  strength  now 
forms  the  only  difference  between  them,  victory  necessarily 
attends  the  largest  army.  Thus,  one  of  the  consetpienci's 
of  the  democratic  revolution  which  is  going  on  in  ]iluro])e 
is  to  make  numerical  strength  preponderate  on  all  fields 
of  battle,  and  to  constrain  all  small  nations  to  incorporate 
themselves  with  large  states,  or  at  least  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  latter. 

As  numbers  are  the  determining  cause  of  victory,  each 
peo})le  ought  of  course  to  strive  by  all  the  means  in  its 
power  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men  into 
the  field.  When  it  was  possible  to  enlist  a  kind  of  troops 
su])erior  to  all  others,  such  as  the  Swiss  infantry  or  the 
French  horse  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  it  was  not  thouoht 
necessary  to  raise  very  large  armies  ;  but  the  case  is  altered 
when  one  soldier  is  as  efficient  as  another. 

The  same  cause  ^'hich  begets  this  new  want  also  sui)plies 
means  of  satisfVing  it  ;  for,  as  I  have  alreadv  observed, 
when  men  are  all  alike  they  are  all  weak,  and  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  is  naturally  mui di  stronger  amongst  dem- 
ocratic nations  than  elsewhere.  Hence,  whilst  these  na- 
tions are  desi]"ous  of  enrolling  the  whole  male  })opulatiou 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  they  have  the  power  of  effecting 
this  object  :  the  consecpience  is,  that,  in  democratic  ages, 
armies  seem  to  grow  largei*  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  war 
declines. 

In  the  same  ages,  too,  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war  is 
likewise  altered  by  the  same  causes.  IMachiavelli  observes, 
in  '*  The  Prince,"  "  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  subdue 
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n  people  who  have  a  princo  and  liis  barons  for  their  leaders, 
than  a  nation  which  is  commanded  l>y  a  ])rincc  and  his 
slaves."  To  avoid  offence,  let  ns  read  "  pnhlic  function- 
aries "  for  "  slaves,"  and  this  imi)ortant  truth  will  he  strictly 
aj)])licaljle  to  our  own  time. 

A  great  aristocratic  people  cannot  either  conqu(>r  its 
neiii;hl)ors  or  he  conquered  hy  them,  without  <j;reat  diffi- 
culty. It  cannot  C()n(pier  them,  because  all  its  forces  can 
never  be  collected  and  held  together  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod :  it  cannot  be  conquered,  because  iui  enemy  meets  at 
every  ste])  small  centres  of  resistance,  by  which  invasion  is 
ari'ested.  War  airainst  an  aristocracy  mav  be  comiiared  to 
war  in  a  mountainous  country,  —  the  defeated  i)artv  has 
constant  opportunities  of  rallying  its  forces  ta  make  a  stand 
in  a  new  position. 

Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  amongst  democratic  nations  : 
they  easily  bring  their  Avhole  disposable  force  into  the  Held, 
and  when  the  nation  is  wealthy  and  populous  it  soon  be- 
comes victorious  ;  but  if  ever  it  is  conquered,  and  its  ter- 
ritory invaded,  it  has  few  resources  at  command  ;  and  if 
the  enemy  takes  the  capital,  the  nation  is  lost.  This  may 
very  well  be  explained :  as  each  member  of  the  community 
is  individually  isolated  ;  nd  extremely  powerless,  no  one  of 
the  whole  body  can  eitlhr  defend  himself  or  present  a  ral- 
lying-point  to  otiiers.  Nothing  is  strong  in  a  democratic 
country  except  the  si"te  ]  as  the  military  strength  of  the 
state  is  destroyed  1  v  the  destrui  tion  of  the  army,  and  its 
civil  power  paralyzed  by  the  captvu'e  of  the  chief  city,  all 
that  remains  is  only  a  multitude  wniiout  strength  or  gov- 
ernment, unable  to  resist  the  organized  power  by  which  it 
is  assailed.  I  am  aware  that  this  danger  may  be  lessened 
by  the  creation  of  local  liberties  and  consequently  of  local 
powers;  but  this  remedy  will  always  be  insufficient.  For 
after  such  a  catastrophe,  not  only  Is  the  population  unable 
to  carry  on  hostilities,  but  it  may  be  apprehended  that  they 
will  not  be  inclined  to  attempt  it. 
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Accordiiiiif  to  the  law  of  nations  a(loj)tc(l  in  civilized 
countries,  tlie  olijcct  of  war  is,  not  to  seize  the  ])r()perty 
of  ))rivate  individuals,  but  sinij)ly  to  get  possession  of  ])o- 
litical  power.  I'lic  destruction  of  private  pr(-])erty  is  only 
occasional V  rc'S(ii-te(l  to,  foi*  tli"  })nrpose  of  attaining  tlie 
latter  oliject. 

Wlien  !in  aristocratic  country  is  Invaded  after  tlie  defeat 
of  its  army,  the  nobles,  although  they  are  at  tlu.'  same  time 
the  wealtliiest  members  of  the  connnunity,  will  continue 
to  defend  themselves  individually  ratner  than  submit ;  for 
if  the  con([ueror  remained  master  of  the  country  he  would 
de])ri\e  them  of  their  political  j)ower,  to  whicdi  they  (ding 
even  moi'c  closely  than  to  their  ]>r()[)erty.  They  therefore 
])retl'r  ti<j;htini<;  to  sul)mission,  wliich  is  to  them  the  greatest 
of  all  misfoi'tunes ;  and  they  readily  carry  the  people  along 
with  them,  because  the  ])eo})le  have  long  been  used  to  fol- 
low and  obey  them,  and  besides  have  but  little  to  risk  in 
the  war. 

Amongst  a  nation  in  which  equality  of  condition  pre- 
vails, on  the  contrary,  each  civizen  has  but  a  slender  share 
of  political  power,  and  often  has  no  share  at  all :  on  the 
other  hand,  all  are  independent,  and  all  have  something 
to  lose  ;  so  that  they  are  much  less  afraid  of  being  con- 
quered, and  much  more  afraid  of  Avar,  than  an  aristocratic 
people.  It  will  always  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  a 
democratic  population  to  take  up  arms  when  hostilities 
have  reached  its  own  territory.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
gi\ing  to  such  a  people  the  rights  and  the  political  charac- 
ter which  may  impart  to  every  citizen  some  of  those  inter- 
ests that  cause  the  nobles  to  act  for  the  public  welfare  in 
aristocratic  coiuitries. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  princes  and  other 
leaders  of  democratic  nations,  that  nothing  but  the  love 
and  the  haljit  of  freedom  can  maintain  an  advantageous 
contest  with  the  love  and  the  habit  of  physical  well-being. 
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I  can  conceive  nothing  better  prepared  for  subjection,  in 
case  of  defeat,  than  a  democratic  people  \vitlK)ut  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  take  the  field  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  to  fight  in  small  engagements,  and  to  make 
long  regular  sieo;es  :  modern  tactics  consist  in  fii-'litinir  de- 
cisive  battles,  and,  as  soon  as  a  line  of  march  is  dpen  bcfoi-e 
the  army,  in  rushing  upon  the  ca})ital  city,  in  onU'r  to  ter- 
nn'nate  the  war  at  a  single  blow.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  was 
the  inventor  of  this  new  svstem  ;  but  the  invention  of  such 
a  system  did  not  de})end  on  any  individual  man,  whoever 
he  might  be.  The  mode  in  which  Na})oleon  carried  on 
war  was  sua'ii;ested  to  him  bv  the  state  of  societv  in  his 
time  ;  that  mode  was  successful,  because  it  was  t'minently 
adaj)ted  to  that  state  of  society,  and  because  he  was  the 
first  to  employ  it.  Napoleon  was  the  first  commander 
who  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  from  capital  to  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  road  was  oj)ened  for  him  by  tlie  ruin  of  feudal 
societv.  It  mav  fairlv  be  believed  that,  if  that  extraordi- 
nary  man  had  been  born  three  hundred  years  ago,  he 
Avould  not  have  derived  the  same  results  from  his  method 
of  warfare,  or,  rather,  that  he  would  have  had  a  difterent 
method. 

I  shall  add  but  a  few  words  on  civil  wars,  for  fear  of  ex- 
hausting the  patience  of  the  reader.  Most  (if  the  remarks 
w  hich  I  have  made  respecting  foreign  wars  are  applicable 
a  fortiori  to  civil  wars.  ]\Ien  livino;  in  democracies  have 
not  naturally  the  military  spirit ;  they  sometimes  acquire 
it,  when  they  have  been  dragged  by  com])ulsion  to  the 
field  ;  but  to  rise  in  a  body,  and  voluntarily  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  horrors  of  wai',  and  especially  of  civil 
war,  is  a  course  which  the  men  of  democrac*  >  are  not  apt 
to  adopt.  None  but  the  most  adventurous  members  of  the 
community  consent  to  run  into  such  risks  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
})o})ulation  remain  motionless. 
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But  even  if  the  population  were  inclined  to  act,  consid- 
erable obstacles  would  stand  in  their  way  ;  for  they  can 
resort  to  no  old  and  well-established  influence  which  they 
are  willing  to  obey,  —  no  well-known  leaders  to  rally  the 
discontented,  as  well  as  to  discipline  and  to  lead  them, — 
no  political  powers  subordinate  to  the  supreme  ])ower  of 
the  nation,  which  afford  an  effectual  support  to  the  resist- 
ance directed  aijainst  the  o;overnment. 

In  democratic  countries,  the  moral  power  of  the  majority 
is  immense,  and  the  physical  resources  which  it  has  at  its 
command  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  physical  resources 
which  may  be  combined  against  it.  Therefore,  the  party 
>\'hich  occupies  the  scat  of  the  majority,  which  speaks  in 
its  name  and  wieMs  its  power,  triumphs  instantaneously 
and  irresistibly  over  all  private  resistance  ;  it  does  not  even 
give  such  opposition  time  to  exist,  but  nips  it  in  the  bud. 

Those  who,  in  such  nations,  seek  to  efixH't  a  revolution 
by  force  of  arms,  ha\  l-  no  other  resource  than  suddenly  to 
seize  upon  the  wliole  engine  of  government  as  it  stands, 
which  can  better  be  done  by  a  single  blow  than  by  a  war ; 
for  as  soon  as  there  is  a  regular  war,  the  party  w:)ich  rep- 
resents the  state  is  always  certain  to  conquer. 

The  only  case  in  which  a  civil  war  could  arise  is,  if  the 
army  should  divide  itself  into  two  factions,  the  one  raising 
the  standard  of  rebellion,  the  other  remaining  true  to  its 
allegiance.  An  army  constitutes  a  small  community,  very 
closely  united  together,  endowed  with  great  powers  of  vi- 
tality, and  able  to  supply  its  own  wants  for  some  time. 
Such  a  war  might  be  bloody,  but  it  could  not  be  long  ;  for 
t  ither  the  rebellious  army  would  gain  over  the  government 
by  the  sole  display  of  its  resources,  or  by  its  first  victoiy, 
and  then  the  war  would  be  over  ;  or  the  struo-crle  would 
take  place,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  army  which  should 
not  be  supported  by  the  organized  powers  of  the  state 
would  speedily  either  disband  itself,  or  be  destroyed.     It 
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may  therefore  be  admitted  as  a  general  truth,  that,  in  ages 
of  equality,  civil  wars  will  become  much  less  frequent  and 
less  protracted.* 


m 


*  It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  I  speak  hero  of  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent democratic  nations,  not  of  confederate  democracies ;  in  confederacies, 
as  the  preponderating  j)ower  always  resides,  iu  spite  of  all  political  fictions, 
in  the  state  governments,  and  not  in  the  federal  government,  civil  wars  are, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  foreign  wars  in  disguise. 
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FOURTH    BOOK. 

INFLUENCE    OF  DEMDCUATIC    IDEAS  AND   FEELINGS    ON 
I'OLI'l'ICAL    SOCIETY. 

ISTTOUr^D  imperfoctly  fulfil  tlio  purpose  of  this  book, 
if,  after  liavino;  shoM'n  what  ideas  and  feelinn;s  are  sug- 
gested  by  the  [)rinoiple  of  equality,  I  did  not  point  out,  ere 
I  conclude,  the  general  influence  which  these  same  ideas 
and  feelings  may  exercise  u[)on  the  government  of  human 
societies.  To  succeed  in  this  object,  I  shall  frequently  have 
to  retrace  my  steps  ;  but  T  trust  the  reader  will  not  refuse 
to  follow  me  through  paths  already  known  to  him,  which 
may  lead  to  some  new  truth. 
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EQUALITY   NATURALLY   GIVES   JIEN   A    TASTE   FOR   FREE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  principle  of  equality,  which  makes  men  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  gives  them  a  habit  and  a  taste  for 
following,  in  their  private  actions,  no  other  guide  than  their 
own  will.  This  complete  independence,  which  they  con- 
stantly enjoy  in  regard  to  their  equals  and  in  the  inter- 
course of  private  life,  tends  to  make  them  look  upon  all 
authority  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  speedily  suggests  to  them 
the  notion  and  the  love  of  political  freedom.  Men  living 
at  such  times  have  a  natural  bias  to  free  institutions.  Take 
any  one  of  them  at  a  venture,  and  search  if  you  can  his 
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most  (loo[)-si';iU'(l  instincts  ;  and  you  will  find  tliat,  of  all 
governments,  lie  will  soonest  conceive  and  nm-t  lii<j;ldy 
value  that  ;^overnment  whose  head  he  has  himself  electe(l, 
and  whose  administration  he  mav  control. 

Of  all  the  political  eti'ects  pi'oduced  hv  the  e(jnality  of 
conditions,  this  love  of  indei)endence  is  the  first  to  strike 
the  ohservint>;,  and  to  alarm  the  timid  ;  nor  can  it  he  said 
that  their  alarm  is  wholly  misplaced,  for  anarchy  has  a 
more  formidahle  as[)ect  in  democratic  countrii's  than  else- 
where. As  the  citizens  have  no  direct  influence  on  each 
otluT,  as  soon  as  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  iiiils, 
which  k(>pt  them  all  in  their  several  stations,  it  would  seem 
tliat  disorder  must  instantly  reach  its  utmost  pitch,  and 
that,  everv  man  drawin<x  aside  in  a  different  direction,  the 
f'ahric  of  society  must  at  once  ci'umhle  away. 

I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  anarchy  is  not  the  princi- 
pal evil  which  democratic  ages  have  to  fear,  hut  the  least. 
For  the  princi[)le  of  ecpiality  hegets  two  temlencies :  the 
one  leads  men  straight  to  independence,  and  may  suddenly 
drive  thcui  into  anarchy ;  the  other  conducts  them  hy  a 
longer,  more  secret,  but  more  certain  road,  to  servitude. 
Nations  readily  discern  tae  former  tendency,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  resist  it ;  they  are  led  away  by  the  latter,  without 
perceiving  its  drift ;  hence  it  is  peculiarly  im})ortant  to 
point  it  out. 

For  myself,  I  am  so  far  from  urging  it  as  a  reproach  to 
the  principle  of  equality  that  it  renders  men  intractable, 
that  this  very  circumstance  ])rincipally  calls  forth  my  ap- 
probation. I  admire  to  see  how  it  deposits  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man  the  dim  conception  and  instinctive  love 
of  political  independence,  thus  pre})aring  the  remedy  for 
the  evil  which  it  produces :  it  is  on  this  vory  account  that 
I  am  attached  to  it. 
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THAT  TIIK  OPINIONS  OF  DKMOCRATIC  NATIONS  ABOUT  GOV- 
EKNAIKNT  ARK  NATUKALI  ^'  FAVOKABLK  TO  THE  CONCEN- 
TKATION    OF    I'OWFH. 
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rflllE  notion  of  socondiiry  powers,  j»l  cecl  between  the 
A  sovereign  and  liis  subjects,  occurre'  naturally  to  the 
imagination  of  aristocratic  nations,  bee,' use  those  commu- 
nities contained  indi',  iduals  or  families  raised  above  the 
common  K'vel,  and  apparently  destined  to  command  by 
their  birth,  their  education,  and  their  wealth.  This  same 
notion  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  minds  of  men  in  flemo- 
cratic  ages,  for  converse  reasons  ;  it  can  only  be  introduced 
artificially,  it  can  only  be  kept  there  with  difficulty ;  where- 
as they  conceive,  as  it  were  without  thinking  upon  the 
subject,  the  notion  of  a  single  iind  central  power,  which 
governs  the  whol(>  community  by  its  direct  influence. 
Moreover,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  in  re- 
ligion, the  intellect  of  democratic  nations  is  peculiarly  open 
to  simple  and  general  notions.  Complicated  systems  are 
repugnant  to  it,  and  its  favorite  conception  is  that  of  a 
great  nation  composed  of  citizens  all  formed  upon  one 
pattern,  and  all  governed  by  a  single  poA\ 

The  very  next  notion  to  that  of  a  single  and  central 
power,  which  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
ages  of  equality,  is  the  notion  of  uniformity  of  legislation. 
As  every  man  sees  that  he  differs  but  little  from  those 
about  him,  he  cannot  understand  why  a  rule  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  one  man  should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
others.     Hence  the  slightest  privileges  are  repugnant   to 
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Ills  reason ;  the  fiiintest  dissimilarities  in  the  politicid  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  pe()[)le  offend  him,  and  uniformity  of 
legislation  appears  to  him  to  be  the  first  condition  of  good 
government. 

I  find,  on  the  coiitraiy,  that  tliis  notion  of  a  uniform 
rule,  eiiually  binding  on  ail  the  iin'mlxMN  of  the  conmm- 
nity,  was  ahnost  unknown  to  the  human  mind  in  aristo- 
cratic agt's  ;  it  was  either  never  broached,  or  it  was  riject"(l. 

These  contrary  tendencies  of  <)pini(»n  ultimately  tur-;  n 
both  sides  to  such  blind  instincts  and  ungovernable  habits, 
that  they  still  (  ct  the  actions  of  men,  in  s|)ite  of  partic- 
ular exception  -otw  ithstanding  the  innnense  vari<'ty  of 
conditions  in  thr  Aliddle  Ages,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
existed  at  that  period  in  precisely  similar  .circumstances  ; 
but  this  did  not  jn'event  the  laws  then  in  force  from  assign- 
ino;  to  each  of  them  distinct  duties  and  different  rijilits. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  })owers  of 
government  are  exerted  to  impose  the  same  customs  and 
the  same  laws  on  populations  which  have  as  yet  but  few 
points  of  resemblance. 

As  the  conditions  of  men  become  equal  amongst  a  peo})le, 
individuals  seem  of  less,  and  society  of  greater  importance; 
or  rather,  every  citizen,  being  assimilated  to  all  the  rest,  is 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  nothing  stands  consj)icuous  but  the 
great  and  imposing  image  of  the  peo[)le  at  large.  This 
naturally  gives  the  men  of  democratic  })eriods  a  lofty  o})in- 
i(m  of  the  privileges  of  society,  and  a  very  humble  notion 
of  the  rights  of  individuals ;  they  are  ready  to  admit  that 
the  interests  of  the  former  are  everything,  and  those  of  the 
latter  nothing.  They  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
power  which  represents  the  community  has  far  more  infor- 
mation and  wisdom  tlian  any  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
munity ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  riglit,  of 
that  power,  to  guide  as  well  as  govern  each  private  citizen. 

If  we  closely  scrutinize  our  contemporaries,  and  pene- 
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trate  to  the  root  of  tliolr  political  opinions,  we  shall  detect 
some  of  the  notions  which  I  have  just  pointed  out,  and  we 
shall  })erhaps  he  surprised  to  find  so  nuudi  accordanee  he- 
tween  men  who  are  so  often  at  variance. 

The  Americans  hold,  that,  in  every  state,  the  supreme 
])ower  ought  to  emanate  from  the  people;  hut  when  once 
that  powt'r  is  constituted,  they  can  conceive,  as  it  wei'e,  no 
limits  to  it,  and  they  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  the  right 
to  do  whatever  it  })leases.  Tliev  have  n(jt  the  slightest 
notion  of  ])eculiar  privileges  granted  to  cities,  families,  or 
])ersons:  their  minds  appear  never  to  have  foreseen  that  it 
might  be  possible  not  to  apply  with  strict  uniformity  the 
same  laws  to  every  part  of  the  state,  and  to  all  its  inhab- 
itants. 

These  same  opinions  are  more  and  more  diffused  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  even  insinuate  themselves  amongst  those  nations 
which  most  vehemently  reject  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  Such  nations  assign  a  different  origin 
to  the  supreme  power,  but  they  ascribe  to  that  power  the 
same  characteristics.  Amoui^st  them  all,  the  idea  of  inter- 
mediate  powers  is  weakened  and  obliterated ;  the  idea  of 
rights  inherent  in  certain  individuals  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  the  minds  of  men  ;  the  idea  of  the  onmipotence 
and  sole  authority  of  society  at  large  rises  to  fill  its  place. 
These  ideas  take  root  and  spread  in  proportion  as  social 
conditions  become  more  equal,  and  men  more  alike ;  they 
are  produced  by  equality,  and  in  turn  they  hasten  the  pro- 
gress of  equality. 

In  France,  where  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  speaking 
has  gone  further  than  in  any  other  European  country,  these 
opinions  have  got  complete  hold  of  the  public  mind.  If  we 
listen  attentively  to  the  language  of  the  various  parties  in 
France,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  one  which  has  not 
adopted  them.  Most  of  these  parties  censure  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  but  they  all  hold  that  the  government 
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ouglit  porpotually  to  act  and  interfere  in  evorytliin";  that  i.s 
done.  Even  those  wliicli  are  most  at  variance  are  lu^ver- 
tlieless  agreed  npon  tliis  head.  The  unity,  the  ubi(iuity, 
tlie  omnipotence  of  tiie  supreme  power,  and  tlie  unit'orniity 
of  its  rules,  constitute  tlie  principal  characteristics  of  all  the 
])olitical  systems  which  have  heen  put  forward  in  our  age. 
They  recur  even  in  the  wildest  visions  of  political  I'eni'nera- 
tion  :   the  human  mind  pursuits  them  in  its  dreams. 

Jf  thest'  notions  spontaneously  arisen  in  the  minds  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  they  suggi'st  thi-niselves  still  more  forcihly 
to  the  minds  of  j)rinces.  Whilst  the  ancient  fahric  of  Ku- 
ro}»ean  society  is  altered  and  dissolved,  sovereigns  acipiin; 
new  conceptions  of  their  oj)portunities  and  their  duties  ; 
they  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  central  power  which 
they  represent  may  and  ought  to  administer,  hy  its  own 
aoencv  and  on  a  imiforni  plan,  all  the  concerns  of  the 
wh(>le  connnunity.  This  opinion,  which,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  was  never  conceived  hi'fore  our  time  by  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  now  sinks  deej)ly  into  the  minds  of  kings,  and 
abides  there  amidst  all  the  amtation  of  more  unsettled 
thouiihts. 

(])ur  contemporaries  are  therefore  much  less  divided  than 
is  commonly  supposed  ;  they  are  constantly  disputing  as  to 
the  hands  in  which  sn})remacy  is  to  be  vested,  but  they 
readily  agree  upon  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  that  su- 
j)remacy.  The  notion  they  all  form  of  government  is  that 
of  a  sole,  simple,  providential,  and  creative  power. 

All  secondary  opinions  in  politics  are  unsettled  ;  this  one 
remains  fixed,  invariable,  and  consistent.  It  is  ado])ted  by 
statesmen  and  political  jihilosophers  ;  it  is  eagerly  laid  hold 
of  by  the  multitude  ;  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are 
governed  agree  to  pursue  it  with  equal  ardor  ;  it  is  the 
earliest  notion  of  their  minds,  it  seems  innate.  It  origi- 
nates, therefore,  in  no  caj)riee  of  the  human  intellect,  but 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  present  state  of  mankind. 
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THAT  TIIK  SKNTIMENTS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  ACCORD 
WITH  THEHJ  Ol'INIONS  IN  LEADING  THEM  TO  CONCEN- 
TRATE   rOLITICAL   POWER. 

IF  it  bo  true  that,  in  agos  of  tujuality,  mon  readily  adopt 
the  notion  of  a  great  central  ])ower,  it  cannot  he  doubted, 
on  the  other  hand,  tliat  their  habits  and  sentiments  predis- 
pose them  to  recognize  such  a  j)0wer,  and  to  give  it  their 
suj)port.  This  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  few  w^ord<,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  reasons  to  wliich  the  fact  may  be  attrib- 
uted liave  been  previously  stated.* 

As  the  men  who  inliabit  democratic  countries  have  no 
superiors,  no  inferiors,  and  no  liabitual  or  necessary  part- 
ners in  their  undertakings,  they  readily  fall  back  upon  them- 
selves, and  consider  themselves  as  beings  apart.  I  had 
occasion  to  point  this  out  at  considerable  length  in  treating 
of  individualism.  Hence  such  men  can  never,  without  an 
effort,  tear  themselves  from  their  private  affairs  to  engage 
in  public  business ;  their  natural  bias  leads  them  to  abandon 
the  latter  to  the  sole  visible  and  permanent  represcntati\'o 
of  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
state.  Not  only  are  they  naturally  wanting  in  a  taste  for 
public  business,  but  they  have  frequently  no  time  to  attend 
to  it.  Private  life  in  democratic  times  is  so  busy,  so  ex- 
cited, so  full  of  wishes  and  of  work,  that  hardly  any  energy 
or  leisure  remains  to  each  individual  for  public  life.  I  am 
the  last  man  to  contend  that  these  propensities  are  un?on- 
querable,  since  my  chief  object  in  writing  this  book  has 

*  See  Appendix  V. 
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been  to  combat  tlieni.  I  only  maintain  tliat,  at  the  piVM'iit 
day,  ti  secret  power  is  fostering  them  in  the  hnman  heart, 
aiul  tliat,  it'  tliey  are  noi  checked,  they  will  wholly  over- 
grow it. 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  siiow  how  the  increasin<r 
love  of  well-beini;  and  the  Hnctnating  charactci"  oi'  property 
canse  democratic  nations  to  dread  all  vinlciit  distni'hances. 
The  love  of  public  trantiuillity  is  fri'tpicntly  tlu'  (tidy  pas- 
sion which  these  nations  ri'tain,  and  it  lu'conu's  more  activi' 
and  powerful  amongst  them  in  })rop()rtion  as  all  other  pas- 
sions droo})  and  die.  This  naturally  disposes  the  mcndtcrs 
of  the  connnunity  constantly  to  givt;  or  to  surrender  iuUW- 
tional  rights  to  the  central  power,  which  alone  seems  to  be 
interested  in  defendinif  them  bv  the  sauie  means  that  it  usi's 
to  defend  itself. 

As  in  periods  of  ecpiality,  no  man  is  compi'lled  to  lend 
his  assistance  to  his  fellow-men,  and  none  has  any  right  to 
expect  nnich  support  from  them,  every  one  is  at  once  inde- 
pendent and  powerless.  These  two  conditions,  which  nuisl 
never  be  either  s"parately  considered  or  confounded  to- 
gether, inspire  the  citizen  of  a  democratic  country  with 
very  contrary  propensities.  His  independence  fills  him 
with  self-reliance  and  pride  amongst  bis  equals  ;  his  di-bil- 
ity  makes  him  feel  from  time  to  time  the  want  of  some 
outward  assistance,  which  he  cannot  expect  from  any  of 
them,  because  they  are  all  imj)otent  and  unsymjtathizing. 
In  this  predicament,  he  naturallv  turns  his  eves  to  that 
imposing  power  which  alone  rises  above  the  level  of  uni- 
versal de})ression.  Of  that  power  his  wants  and  especially 
his  desires  continuallv  remind  him,  until  he  ultimatelv  views 
it  as  tlie  sole  and  necessary  support  of  his  own  weakness.* 

*  In  democratic  communities,  nothinfj  but  the  central  power  lias  any 
stability  in  its  position  or  any  permanence  in  its  uiulortakin^'s.  All  the 
members  of  society  arc  in  ceaseless  stir  and  transftirinatioii.  Now  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  all  governments  to  seek  constantly  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
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This  may  moro  complotely  oxplaln  what  froqiuMitly  takes 
j>la('o  in  (Icmocratic  countries,  where  the  very  men  wlio  are 
so  impatient  of  su])erioi's  j)atiently  submit  to  a  master, 
exliihitiiii^  at  one(i  thi'ir  j)ri(le  and  their  servihty. 

Tlie  liatred  wliieh  men  l)i'ar  to  privilege  increases  in  pro- 
])ortion  as  ])riviU'o;es  become  fewer  and  h'ss  consi(h'rable,  so 
that  democratic  passions  would  seem  to  burn  most  fiercely 
just  when  they  have  least  fuel.  I  liave  already  j;iven  the 
reason  of  this  ])henomenon.  When  all  conditions  are  un- 
eipial,  no  inequality  is  so  ^reat  as  to  ofi'end  the  eye  ;  where- 
as till'  sliohtest  dissimilaritv  is  odious  in  the  midst  of  iieneral 
uniformitv:  the  more  comulete  this  uniformitv  is,  the  moi'e 
insupportable  does  the  sii;ht  of  such  a  difference  become. 
Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  love  of  ei^nality  should  con- 
stantly incrense  tom'tlier  with  ecpiality  itself,  and  that  it 
sliould   o;row  bv  what  it  feeds  on. 
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action  ;  lionce  it  is  almost  iinpossiMo  tliat  such  a  "lovenunciit  should  not 
ultimately  succeed,  hecausc  it  acts  with  a  lixed  priticiple  and  a  constant  will, 
upon  men  whose  position,  wiiosc  uotious,  and  whose  desires  are  iu  continual 
vacillation. 

It  frcipiontly  happens  that  the  momliers  of  tlic  community  promote  the 
intlucnce  of  the  central  power  without  intendinsT  it.  Denux  ratic  a<;'es  are 
periods  of  exiieriment,  innovation,  and  adventure.  At  such  tinu>s,  there  are 
always  a  multitude  of  men  en<;aj,'ed  in  ditlicidt  or  novel  undertakinj^s,  which 
they  follow  alone,  without  carinjf  for  their  fellow-uu-n.  ISuch  persons  nuiy 
he  ready  to  a<lmit,  as  a  j^eneral  principle,  that  the  puhlic  authority  ou^dit 
not  to  interfere  in  private  concerns;  Imt,  hy  an  exce])tion  to  that  rule,  ea<'h 
of  them  craves  its  assistance  in  the  ])articulnr  concern  on  which  he  is  en- 
tcaficd,  and  seeks  to  draw  uiwn  the  influence  of  the  };overninent  for  his  own 
henetit,  thou<;h  he  would  restrict  it  on  all  other  occasions.  If  a  lar^e  luim- 
her  of  men  apj)ly  this  particular  exception  to  a  great  variety  of  different 
purposes,  the  sphere  of  the  central  power  extends  itself  insensihly  in  all 
directions,  although  each  of  them  wishes  it  to  he  circumscrihed. 

Thus  a  democratic  government  increases  its  power  simply  hy  the  fact  of 
its  permanence.  Time  is  on  its  side  ;  every  incident  befriends  it ;  the  pas- 
sions of  individuals  unconsciously  promote  it ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that, 
the  older  a. democratic  community  is,  the  more  centralized  will  its  govern- 
ment become. 
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Tills  lUM'cr-dying,  ovor-kindlini;;  liatrcd,  wlilcli  sots  a 
(li'iiiocratic  jitMipK'  nuainst  tlic  sinalK'st  [trivili'^cs,  is  pecu- 
liarly fiivorahlc  to  thu  gradual  couci'iitratiou  of  all  political 
rights  iu  the  hands  of  the  n'prcscutati\*'  of  the  stati'  alone. 
The  sovei'ein;n,  beiuii"  necessai'ilv  and  incontcstahlv  ahovi; 
all  the  citizens,  excites  not  their  envy,  and  each  of  them 
thinks  that  he  strij)s  his  e(|uals  of  tlu'  prerogative  which  ho 
concedes  to  the  crown.  The  man  of  a  (h-mocratic  ag»'  is 
extremelv  I'eluctant  to  ohev  his  neiiihhor  who  is  his  ('(lual  ; 
ho  refuses  to  acknowIe(lge  superior  ability  in  such  a  })er- 
son  ;  he  mistrusts  his  Justice,  and  is  jealous  of  his  power; 
he  fears  and  ho  contenuis  him  ;  and  he  loves  contiinially 
to  remind  him  of  tlu'  conunon  dependence  in  which  hoth 
of  them   stand   to  the  same  master. 

Every  central  power,  which  lollows  its  natural  tenden- 
cies, courts  and  encourages  the  princij)le  of  equality  ;  for 
o(piality  singularly  facilitates,  extends,  and  secures  the  in- 
fluence of  a  central  power. 

In  like  manner,  it  mav  he  said  that  everv  central  ixovern- 
ment  worships  uniformity  :  uniibrmity  relieves  it  from  in- 
quiry into  an  infinity  of  details,  which  must  be  attended  to 
if  rules  have  to  be  a(laj)ted  to  different  men,  instead  of 
indiscriminately  subjecting  all  men  to  the  same  rule :  thus 
the  cTovernment  likes  what  the  citizens  like,  and  naturally 
hates  what  they  hate.  These  common  sentiments,  which, 
in  democratic  nations,  constantlv  unite  the  sovereign  and 
every  member  of  the  community  in  one  and  the  same  coji- 
viction,  establish  a  secret  and  lasting  sym])athy  between 
them.  The  faults  of  the  government  are  pardoned  for  the 
sake  of  its  tastes ;  public  confidence  is  only  reluctantly 
withdrawn  in  the  midst  even  of  its  excesses  and  its  errors  ; 
and  it  is  restored  at  the  first  call.  Democratic  nations  often 
hate  those  in  whose  hands  the  central  power  is  vested  ;  but 
they  always  love  that  power  itself. 

Thus,  by  two  separate  paths,  I  have  reached  the  same 
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conclusion.  I  liave  sliown  that  tl»o  principle  of  ccpiality 
8uo;gests  to  men  the  notion  of  a  sole,  unif'orni,  and  strong 
government:  I  iuive  now  shown  that  tlu'  j)rinci[)le  of 
e(piality  imparts  to  them  a  taste  for  it.  To  u;overnments 
of  this  kind  the  nations  of  our  am*  are  therefore  tendin<;. 
They  ari!  drawn  thither  hy  the  natural  inclination  of  mind 
and  heart ;  and  in  order  to  reach  that  result,  it  is  enough 
that  they  do  not  check  themselves  in  their  course. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  democratic  aj^es  which  are 
openin<^  upon  us,  individual  independence  and  local  liher- 
ties  will  ever  he  the  products  of  art ;  that  centralization 
will  be  the  natural  government.* 

*  Sec  Appendix  W. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


OF  CERTAIN  rECl'LIAR  ANO  ACCIDKNTAL  CAUSES,  WIJICII 
EITHKH  LKAI)  A  I'FOI'LK  TO  COMl'LKIl':  TIIK  CKNIHALIZA- 
TION   OF   GOVKUNMKNT,   OR   WHICH    DIVKUl'    THKM    FROM    W. 

IF  Jill  (lemocratio  nations  are  instinctively  led  to  the  cen- 
tralization of  fjf^vernment,  tliev  tend  to  this  result  in  an 
unequal  manner.  This  dejiends  on  the  p.-irticular  circum- 
stances which  may  promote  or  prevent  the  .natural  conse- 
quences of  that  state  of  society,  —  circumstances  which  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  hut  of  which  I  shall  mention  only  a 
few. 

Amono;st  men  who  have  lived  free  lonj;  before  they  he- 
came  equal,  the  tendencies  derived  from  free  institutions 
combat,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  propensities  oujierinduced 
by  the  principle  of  equality ;  and  although  the  central 
power  m.ay  increase  its  privileges  amongst  such  a  people, 
the  private  members  of  such  a  community  will  never  en- 
tirely forfeit  their  independence.  But  when  t  equality 
of  conditions  grows  up  amongst  a  people  who  ha  e  never 
known,  or  have  long  ceased  to  know,  what  freedom  is,  (and 
such  is  the  case  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,)  as  the  for- 
mer habits  of  the  nation  are  suddenly  combined,  by  some 
sort  of  natural  attraction,  with  the  new  habits  and  princi- 
]>les  engendered  by  the  state  of  society,  all  powers  seem 
spontaneously  to  rush  to  the  centre.  These  powers  accu- 
mulate there  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  state  in- 
stantly attains  the  utmost  limits  of  its  strength,  whilst 
private  persons  allow  themselves  to  sink  as  suddenly  to 
the  lowest  dem'ee  of  weakness. 
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Till'  I''ii"-lisli  wlio  ctniij-ratcd  tlirct"  Iminlrccl  years  ajjo  to 
found  a  (It'innci-iitic  connnoinvfaltli  on  tlic  sliori's  of  tlic 
New  World  liiid  all  k-anird  to  take  a  part  in  |>ulill('  affairs 
ill  tlu'ir  inotlicr  coimtrv  ;  tlu'V  were  ('(mvcrsant  with  trial 
by  jury  ;  tlu-y  wcrr  accustoincd  to  lilxrty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  —  to  personal  freedom,  to  the  notion  of  riuiits 
and  the  jtractiee  of  asscrtinii;  theni.  'J'hi'y  carried  with 
them  to  America  these  free  institutions  and  manly  (•ustoin><, 
and  these  institutions  preserved  them  against  the  ein'roach- 
ineiits  of  the  state.  Thus,  amongst  the  Americans,  it  is 
freedom  which  is  old,  —  e(piality  is  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern date.  The  reverse  is  oci'urrin^  in  lCuro|)e,  where 
eijuality,  introduced  hy  absolute  ])()wer  and  under  the  rule 
of  kiiiiis,  was  already  infused  into  the  habits  of  nations  lon<; 
before  freedom  had  entered  into  their  thoue;hts. 

I  have  said  that,  amon<fst  (U-mocratic  nations,  the  notion 
of  government  naturally  presents  itself  to  tin*  mind  under 
the  form  of  a  sole  and  central  power,  and  that  tlu'  notion 
of  intermediate  powers  is  not  familiar  to  them.  This  is 
peculiarly  applicalile  to  the  democratic  nations  which  have 
witnessed  the  triumidi  of  the  principle  of  equality  by  means 
of  a  violent  revolution.  As  the  classes  Avliich  manaixeil 
local  affairs  have  been  suddenly  swept  away  by  the  storm, 
and  as  the  confused  mass  which  remains  has  as  vet  neither 
the  ()rn;anization  nor  the  habits  which  fit  it  to  assume  the 
administration  of  these  affairs,  the  state  alone  seems  cajia- 
ble  of  taking  upon  itself  all  the  details  of  government,  and 
centralization  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  unavoidable  state  of 
the  country. 

Napoleon  deserves  neitlier  praise  nor  censure  for  having 
centred  in  his  own  hands  almost  all  the  administrative 
power  of  France  ;  for,  after  the  abrupt  disaj>pearance  of 
the  nobility  and  the  higher  rank  of  the  middle  classes, 
these  powers  devolved  on  him  of  course  :  it  would  have 
been  almost  as  difficult  for  him  to  reject  ar,  to  assume  them. 
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liiit  :i  simihir  lu'cossity  lias  never  Ih'cii  ftlt  l»y  tlic  Aincri- 
caiis,  wild,  liavinif  passed  tIin)U!_f|i  no  I'l'volutictn,  and  liav- 
iu'j,  y;<»vi'rn(Ml  tlienisi'lvcs  ihwu  the  first,  never  had  to  call 
npon  the  state  to  act  for  a  time  as  their  unardian.  'I'hus, 
the  projfress  of  eentrali/jition  anioHii'st  a  detnoemtic  |u'(i|ili' 
de|»ends  not  only  on  the  j)ro^ress  of  ecjnality,  hut  on  the 
niMruier  in  w  hi<-h  this  ('(jiiidity  has  heen  estal»li>lie<|. 

At  the  eoinnieneenient  of  a  <i;reat  democratic  re\i»lnti(»n, 
when  hostilities  have  hut  just  hroken  out  hetwcen  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  the  |»eoj)le  ciKh-avor  to  ccntrali/.e 
the  jtnhlic  ndministration  in  tlie  liands  of  the  lioNcnnnent, 
in  order  to  wrest  thi'  nianap'ment  of  local  aHiiiis  tVoin  the 
aristocracy.  Towards  the  close  of  such  a  revolution,  on 
the  contrarv,  it  is  usuallv  the  conciuered  ;n*istocrac\'  who 
endeavor  to  make  over  the  manam'nu'Ut  of  all  art'airs  to  the 
state,  iu'cause  sncli  an  aristocracv  dread  tlie  tvrauu\'  of  a 
]»eople  wlio  have  hccome  their  ecjual,  and  not  nnfri'(HU'ntly 
their  master.  Thus,  it  is  not  always  the  siuue  class  of  the 
commnnitv  wliich  strives  to  increase  the  nri'roiiativc  of 
the  government  ;  but  as  lon<f  as  the  democratic  revolution 
lasts,  tliere  is  always  one  class  in  the  nation,  powerful 
in  iHimhers  or  in  wealth,  who  are  induced,  by  jteculiar 
passions  or  interests,  to  centrali/e  the  public  administra- 
tion, indenendentlv  of  that  hatred  of  beinui;  ijoverned  hv 
one's  neighbor  which  is  a  general  and  pi-rmanent  feeling 
amongst  democratic  nations. 

It  may  bo  remarked,  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  lower 
orders  in  England  are  striving  with  all  their  nu'ght  to 
destroy  local  inde])en(lence,  and  to  transfer  the  adnn'nistra- 
tion  from  all  the  points  of  the  circumference  to  the  centre  ; 
whereas  the  hiirlH'r  classes  are  endeavoring  to  retain  this 
administration  within  its  ancient  boundaries.  I  venture  to 
})redict  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  very  reverse  will 
happen. 

These  observations  explain  why  the  supreme  power  is 
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alwMV's  stron^tT,  and  private  individuals  weaker,  aniont^t 
ii  dcinocratic  |k'oj»Ic,  wIio  liavc  j)assi'd  tlni)iio;li  a  l()ii<^  and 
ardtion>  sti'Uii'dc  to  ivacli  a  state  of  tMiualitv,  than  ani()nt;st 
a  dcnuicratic  coinnnmity  in  which  the  citi/cns  have  lu'cn 
('(jiial  Irom  the  fiiNt.  The  example  of  the  Americans 
completelv  demonstrates  tiie  liict.  The  inhahitaiits  of  the 
(■nited  States  wci'e  never  dividi'd  hy  any  privile<rcs  ;  they 
lia\e  never  known  the  inntnai  i-elation  of  master  and  infe- 
rior :  and  as  tliey  neither  dread  nor  liate  eacli  other,  tht'V 
have  never  known  the  neees>ity  of  caMin^  in  the  snj)reme 
power  to  manaiTc  their  affairs.  The  lot  of  the  Amei'icans 
is  sinixnlar:  they  ha\e  ilerived  from  the  aristocracy  of  Kni:;- 
land  the  notioji  of  private  rights  and  tlie  taste  for  local 
freedom  ;  and  they  have  been  able  to  retain  both,  because 
they  have  had  no  aristocracy  to  condmt. 

If  i'(bication  enables  men  at  all  times  to  defend  tlieir 
independence,  this  is  most  especially  true  in  democratic 
times.  When  all  mi'n  are  alike,  it  is  easy  to  found  a  solo 
and  all-powerful  government  by  the  aid  of  mere  instinct. 
Hut  men  require  much  intelligence,  knowle(l<jje,  and  art  to 
or<iani/e  and  to  maintain  secondary  powers  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  to  create,  amidst  the  independence  and 
indi\idual  wi'akness  of  the  citizens,  sucli  free  associations 
as  may  be  able  to  strugj^le  against  tyranny  without  destroy- 
ing public  order. 

Hence  the  concentration  of  power  and  tlie  subjection  of 
indivi(bials  will  increase  amongst  democratic  nations,  not 
oidy  in  tlie  same  proportion  as  their  equality,  but  in  the 
same  proportion  as  their  ignorance.  It  is  true  that,  in 
ages  of  imperfect  civilization,  the  government  is  frequently 
as  wanting  in  the  knowledge  required  to  impose  a  despot- 
ism upon  the  people,  as  the  people  are  wanting  in  the 
knowledge  required  to  shake  it  off ;  but  the  effect  is  not 
the  same  on  both  sides.  However  rude  a  democratic  peo- 
ple may  be,  the  central  power  which  rules  them  is  never 
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ocratic,  an  ainaziiiiX  (lillcrt'iict'  cannot  fail  sj)i'i'(lily  to  arise 
lu'twi'i'ii  tlic  intellectual  capacity  of  tjie  niliT  and  that  of 
each  of  \\U  snhjects.  This  completes  the  ea-^y  concentra- 
tion of  all  power  in  his  liands  :  the  adniinistrati\('  I'unction 
of  till'  state  is  perpi'tnally  extended,  hecaiise  the  state  aloiio 
is  competent  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Aristocratic  nations,  however  iineniiohtcncd  they  may 
he,  never  afford  the  same  spectach",  hecanse,  in  them,  in- 
struction is  nearly  e(|nall\  dilfn>ed  hetwceii  the  monarch 
and  the  leading  iiu'inhers  of  the  community. 

The  Pacha  who  now  rules  in  l\ij;yi>t  found  the  |)oj»nlation 
of  that  coiintrv  composed  of  men  i'xceedini:lv  iirnorant  and 
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of  the  sovereiiiii  are  thus  comhined  with  the  iiiiiorance  and 
di'inocratic  weakness  of  his  snhjects,  the  utmost  centrali- 
zati(Hi  has  been  estahlished  without  impediment,  and  the 
Pacha  has  made  the  conn 
inhahitants  his  workmen. 
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I  think  that  extreme  centralization  of  iiovernnn  iit  ulti- 
mately enervates  society,  and  thus,  after  a  lenutli  of  time, 
Aveakens  the  government  itself;  hut  1  do  not  deny  that 
a   centralized  social   power  may  be   able  to  execute  great 
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undertakiuiis  witli  taciiitv  in  a  o;iven  time  and  on  a  i)ar- 
ticnlar  point.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  war,  in 
which  success  depends  much  more  on  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring all  the  resources  of  a  nation  to  (me  single  })oint, 
than  on  the  extent  of  those  resources.  Hence  it  is  chiefly 
in  war  that  nations  desire,  and  frequently  need,  to  increase 
the  powers  of  the  central  government.  All  men  of  mili- 
tary genius  are  fond  of  centralization,  which  increases  their 
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sti'eno;tli  :  and  all  men  of  central izino;  m'nius  are  fond  of 
\var,  which  compels  nations  to  combine  all  their  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  Thus,  the  democratic  ten- 
dency which  leads  men  unceasingly  to  nudti})ly  the  privi- 
leges of  the  state,  and  to  circumsc  rihe  the  rights  of  private 
persons,  is  much  more  raj)id  and  constant  amongst  those 
democratic  nations  which  are  exposed  by  their  position  to 
great  and  frequent  wars,  than  amongst  all  others. 

I  have  shown  how  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  the  love 
of  well-being  insensibly  lead  democratic  nations  to  increase 
the  functions  of  central  government,  as  the  only  power 
which  appears  to  be  intrinsically  sufficiently  strong,  en- 
lightened, and  secure  to  protect  them  from  anarchy.  I 
would  now  add,  that  all  the  particular  circumstances  which 
tend  to  make  the  state  of  a  democratic  community  agitated 
and  precarious,  enhance  this  general  propensity,  and  lead 
private  persons  more  and  more  to  sacrifice  their  rights  to 
their  tranquillity. 

A  people  are  therefore  ncvev  so  disposed  to  increase  the 
functions  of  central  government  as  at  the  close  of  a  lono; 
and  bloody  revolution,  which,  after  having  wrested  prop- 
erty from  the  hands  of  its  former  ])ossessors,  has  shaken  all 
belief,  and  filled  the  nation  with  fierce  hatreds,  conflicting 
interests,  and  contending  factions.  The  love  of  public 
tranquillity  becomes  at  such  times  an  indiscriminate  pas- 
sion, and  the  members  of  the  community  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive a  most  inordinate  devotion  to  order. 

I  have  already  examined  several  of  the  incidents  which 
may  concur  to  promote  the  centralization  of  power,  but  the 
principal  cause  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  foremost 
of  the  incidental  causes  wdiich  may  draw  the  management 
of  all  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  ruler  in  democratic 
countries,  is  the  origin  of  that  ruler  himself,  and  his  own 
propensities.  !Men  who  live  m  the  ages  of  equality  are 
naturally  fond  of  central  power,  and  are  willing  to  extend 
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its  privileges  ;  but  if  it  liappens  that  tliis  same  power  faith- 
fully represents  their  own  interests,  and  exactly  copies  their 
own  inclinations,  the  confidence  they  place  in  it  knows  no 
bounds,  and  they  think  that  whatever  they  bestow  upon  it 
is  bestowed  upon  themselves. 

The  attraction  of  administrative  powers  to  the  centre 
will  always  be  less  easy  and  less  rai)id  under  the  reion  of 
kinos  who  are  still  in  some  way  connected  with  the  old  ai'is- 
tocratic  order,  than  under  new  princes,  the  children  of  their 
own  achievements,  whose  birth,  prejudices,  proj)ensities,  and 
habits  appear  to  bind  them  indissolubly  to  the  cause  t)f 
e(juality.  I  do  not  mean  that  princes  of  aristocratic  origin 
who  live  in  democratic  ages  do  not  attempt  to  centralize ;  I 
believe  they  a})ply  themselves  as  diligently  as  any  others  to 
that  object.  For  them,  the  sole  advantages  of  e([uality  lie 
in  that  direction  ;  but  their  opportunities  are  less  great, 
because  the  community,  instead  of  volunteering  compliance 
with  their  desires,  frequently  obey  them  with  reluctance. 
In  democratic  communities,  the  rule  is,  that  centralization 
must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  sovereign  is  less  aristo- 
cratic. 

When  an  ancient  race  of  kings  stands  at  the  head  of  an 
aristocracy,  as  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  sovereign  })er- 
fectly  accord  with  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  nobility, 
the  vices  inherent  in  aristocratic  communities  have  a  free 
course,  and  meet  with  no  corrective.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  when  the  scion  of  a  feudal  stock  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  democratic  people.  The  sovereign  is  constantly  led, 
by  his  education,  his  habits,  and  his  associations,  to  adopt 
sentiments  suggested  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  and 
the  people  tend  as  constantly,  by  their  social  condition,  to 
those  manners  which  are  engendered  by  equality.  At  such 
times,  it  often  happens  that  the  citizens  seek  to  control  the 
central  power  far  less  as  a  tyrannical  than  as  an  aristocrati- 
cal  power,  and  that  they  persist  in  the  firm  defence  of  their 
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independence,  not  only  because  they  would  remain  free,  but 
especially  because  they  are  determined  to  remain  equal. 

A  revolution  which  overthrows  an  ancient  regal  family 
in  order  to  place  new  men  at  the  head  of  a  democratic 
people  may  tem[)()rarily  weaken  the  central  power  ;  but, 
however  anarchical  such  a  revolution  may  appear  at  first, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  its  final  and  certain 
consequence  will  be  to  extend  and  to  secure  the  preroga- 
tives of  that  power. 

The  foremost,  or  indeed  the  sole  condition,  which  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  succeed  in  centralizing  the  supreme  power 
in  a  democratic  community,  is  to  love  equality,  or  to  get 
men  to  believe  you  love  it.  Thus,  the  science  of  despot- 
ism, which  was  once  so  complex,  is  simplified,  and  reduced, 
as  it  were,  to  a  single  principle. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THAT  AMONGST  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  OF  OI'R  TIME  THE 
SOVEREIGN  POWER  IS  INCREASING,  ALTHOUGH  THE  SOVER- 
EIGNS  ARE   LESS   STABLE. 

ON  reflecting  upon  wluit  has  already  been  said,  the 
reader  will  be  startled  and  alarmed  to  find  that  in 
Europe  everything  seems  to  conduce  to  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  the  prerogatives  of  government,  and  to  render 
every  day  private  independence  more  weak,  more  subordi- 
nate, and  more  precarious. 

The  democratic  natiuns  of  Europe  have  all  the  general 
and  permanent  tendencies  which  urge  the  Americans  to 
the  centralization  of  government,  antl  thev  are  moreover 
exposed  to  a  number  of  secondary  and  incidental  causes 
with  which  the  Americans  are  unactpiainted.  It  would 
seem  as  if  every  step  they  make  towards  equality  brings 
them  nearer  to  despotism. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  do  but  cast  our  looks  around,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  such  is  the  tact.  Durino;  the  aristocratic 
ages  which  preceded  the  preset  it  time,  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  had  been  deprived  of,  or  had  relintpiished,  many  of 
the  rights  inherent  in  their  })ovver.  Not  a  hundred  years 
ago,  amongst  the  greater  part  of  P^uropean  nations,  numer- 
ous private  persons  and  corporations  were  sufficiently  inde- 
])endent  to  administer  justice,  to  raise  and  maintain  troops, 
to  le\y  taxes,  and  frequently  even  to  make  or  interpret  the 
law.  The  state  has  everywhere  resumed  to  itself  alone 
these  natural  attributes  of  sovereign  power ;  in  all  matters 
of  government,  the  state  tolerates  no  intermediate  agent 
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botwoen  itself  and  the  people,  and  it  directs  them  by  itself 
in  wneral  affairs.  I  am  far  from  blaminix  this  concentra- 
tion  of  power,  —  I  simply  point  it  out. 

At  the  same  period  a  great  number  of  secondary  powers 
existed  in  Europe,  which  represented  local  interests  and 
administered  local  affairs.  Most  of  these  local  authorities 
have  already  disa})})eared ;  all  are  speedily  tending  to  dis- 
ap[)ear,  or  to  fall  into  the  most  complete  dependence.  From 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  the  privileges  of  the  nobil- 
ity, the  liberties  of  cities,  and  the  powers  of  provincial  bodies 
are  either  destroyed  or  are  upon  the  verge  of  destruction. 

Europe  has  endured,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury, many  revolutions  and  counter  revolutions,  which  have 
agitated  it  in  o})posite  directions ;  but  all  these  perturba- 
tions resemble  each  other  in  one  respect,  —  they  have  all 
shaken  or  destroyed  the  secondary  powers  of  government. 
The  local  privileges  which  the  French  did  not  abolish  in 
the  countries  they  conquered,  have  finally  succumbed  to 
the  policy  of  the  princes  who  conquered  the  French.  Those 
princes  rejected  all  the  innovations  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion except  centralization  :  that  is  the  only  principle  they 
consented  to  receive  from  such  a  source. 

My  ol)ject  is  to  remark,  that  all  these  various  rights, 
which  have  been  successively  wrested,  in  our  time,  from 
classes,  corporations,  and  individuals,  have  not  served  to 
raise  new  secondary  powers  on  a  more  democratic  basis, 
but  have  uniformlv  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign.  Everywhere  the  state  acquires  more  and  more 
direct  control  over  the  humblest  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  more  exclusive  power  of  governing  each  of 
them  in  his  smallest  concerns.* 


*  This  gradual  weakening  of  individuals  in  relation  to  society  at  large 
may  be  traced  in  a  thousand  things.  I  shall  select  from  amongst  these  ex- 
amples one  derived  from  the  law  of  wills. 

In  aristocracies,  it  is  common  to  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  laat 
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Almost  ill!  the  cliaritablo  cstal^lislimonts  of  Europe  were 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  private  persons  or  of  corporations  ; 
they  are  now  almost  all  dependent  on  the  supreme  tfovern- 
ment,  and  in  many  countries  are  actually  administered  l»y 
that  power.  The  state  almost  exclusively  undertakes  to 
supply  bread  to  the  hung'.y,  assistance  and  shelter  to  the 
sick,  work  to  the  idle,  and  to  act  as  the  sole  reliever  of  all 
kinds  of  misery. 

Education,  as  well  as  charity,  is  become  in  most  coun- 
tries, at  the  present  day,  a  national  concern.  The  state 
receives,  and  often  takes,  the  child  from  the  arms  of  the 
mother,  to  hand  it  over  to  official  agents  :  the  state  under- 
takes to  train  the  heart  and  to  instruct  the  mind  of  each 
generation.  Uniformity  prevails  in  the  courses  of  public 
instruction  as  in  everything  else ;  diversity,  as  well  as  free- 
dom, are  disappearing  day  by  day. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  amongst  almost  all  the 
Christian  nations  of  our  days,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protes- 
tant, reliirion  is  in  danger  of  fallino;  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Not  that  rulers  are  over-jealous  of  the  right 
of  settling  points  of  doctrine,  but  they  get  more  and  more 
hold  u])on  the  will  of  those  by  whom  doctrines  are  ex- 
pounded ;  they  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  pro))erty,  and 
pay  them  by  salaries ;  they  divert  to  their'own  use  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood,  they  make  them  their  own  minis- 

tcstittncntary  dispositions  of  a  man  ;  this  fcclinrr  sometimes  even  became 
superstitious  amonfrst  the  elder  nations  of  Europe  :  the  power  of  the  state, 
fur  from  interfering  with  tlie  capriees  of  a  dying  man,  <iavc  full  force  to  the 
very  least  of  them,  and  insured  to  him  a  perpetual  power. 

"When  all  living  men  are  enfeel)led,  the  will  of  the  dead  is  less  respected ; 
it  is  circumscribed  within  a  narrow  range,  beyond  which  it  is  annulled  or 
checked  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  laws.  In  tlie  Middle  Ages,  testa- 
mentary power  had,  so  to  speak,  no  limits :  amongst  the  French,  at  the 
present  day,  a  man  cannot  distrii)utc  Ids  fortune  amongst  his  children  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  state  ;  after  having  domineered  over  a  whole  life, 
the  law  insists  upon  regulating  the  very  last  act  of  it. 
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ters,  —  often  tlieir  own  servants,  —  and  by  tliis  alliance  with 
religion  they  reach  the  inner  depths  of  the  soul  of  man.* 

But  this  is  as  yet  only  one  side  of  the  })icturc.  The 
authority  of  government  lias  not  only  spread,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  throughout  the  sj)here  of  all  existing  powers,  till 
that  sphere  can  no  longer  contain  it,  but  it  goes  further, 
and  invades  the  domain  heretofore  reserved  to  private  inde- 
pendence. A  multitude  of  actions,  which  were  formerly 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  public  administration, 
have  been  subjected  to  that  control  in  our  time,  and  the 
luunber  of  them  is  constantly  increasing. 

Amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  supreme  government 
usually  contented  itself  with  managing  and  superintending 
the  conmnmity  in  whatever  directly  and  ostensibly  con- 
cerned the  national  honor ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  the 
people  were  left  to  work  out  their  own  free  will.  Amongst 
these  nations,  the  government  often  seemed  to  forget  that 
there  is  a  point  at  which  the  faults  and  the  sufferings  of 
private  persons  involved  the  general  })rosperity,  and  that 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  a  private  individual  must  sometimes 
be  a  matter  of  public  importance. 

The  democratic  nations  of  our  time  lean  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  It  is  evident  that  most  of  our  rulers  will  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  governing  the  people  collectively ;  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  thought  themselves  responsible  for 
the  actions  and  private  condition  of  their  subjects,  —  as  if 
they  had  undertiU^en  to  guide  and  to  instruct  each  of  them 
in  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and  to  secure  their  ha})])i- 
ness  quite  independently  of  their  own  consent.     On  the 

*  In  proportion  as  the  duties  of  the  central  power  are  augmented,  the 
number  of  public  officers  by  whom  that  power  is  represented  must  increase 
also.  They  form  a  nation  in  eacli  nation ;  and  as  they  share  tlic  stability 
of  tlie  government,  they  more  and  more  fill  up  the  place  of  an  aristocracy. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  tlie  <rovernment  rules  in  two  ways  ;  it 
rules  one  portion  of  the  community  by  the  fear  which  they  entertain  of  its 
agents,  and  the  other  by  the  liope  they  have  of  becoming  its  agents. 
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otlior  liancl,  private  individuals  grow  m(n-o  and  more  apt  to 
look  upon  the  supreme  power  in  the  same  light ;  they  in- 
voke its  assistance  in  all  their  necessities,  and  they  fix  their 
eyes  upon  the  administration  as  their  mentor  or  their  guide. 

I  assert  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the 
public  administration  has  not  become,  not  only  more  ci'u- 
tralized,  but  more  inquisitive  and  more  minute :  it  everv- 
where  interferes  in  })rivate  concerns  more  than  it  did  ;  it 
regulates  more  undertakings,  and  undertakings  of  a  lesser 
kind  ;  and  it  gains  a  firmer  footing  every  day  about,  above, 
and  around  all  private  ])ersons,  to  assist,  to  ad\ise,  and  to 
coerce  them. 

Formerly,  a  sovereign  lived  upon  the  income  of  his  lands, 
or  the  revenue  of  his  taxes  :  this  is  no  lon'<>-er  the  case  now 
that  his  wants  have  increased  as  well  as  his  power.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  which  formerly  compelled  a  })rince 
to  put  on  a  new  tax,  he  now  has  recourse  to  a  loan.  Thus 
the  state  gradually  becomes  the  debtor  of  most  of  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  comnuuiity,  and  centralizes  the 
largest  amounts  of  capital  in  its  own  hands. 

Small  capital  is  drawn  into  its  keeping  by  another 
method.  As  men  are  intermingled  and  conditions  become 
more  equal,  the  poor  have  more  resources,  more  education, 
and  more  desires  :  thev  conceive  the  notion  of  betterino- 
their  condition,  and  this  teaches  them  to  save.  These 
savinfTS  are  daily  T)roducino;  an  infinite  number  of  small 
capitals,  the  slow  and  gradual  })roduce  of  labor,  which  are 
always  increasing.  But  the  o;reater  part  of  this  money 
would  be  unproductive,  if  it  remained  scattered  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners.  This  circumstance  has  o-iven  rise  to 
a  philanthropic  institution,  which  will  soon  become,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  one  of  our  most  important  political  in- 
stitutions. Some  charitable  ])ersons  conceived  the  notion 
of  collecting  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  placing  them  out 
at  interest.     In  some  countries,  these  benevolent  associa- 
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tions  arc  still  comidctclv  distinct  from  tlio  state;  l)ut  in 
almost  all,  tlioy  numifi'stlv  toiul  to  idontifV  tluMnsclvos  with 
the  government ;  and  in  some  of  them,  the  goverinnent  has 
snperseded  them,  taking  upon  itself  the  enormons  task  of 
centralizing  in  one  place,  and  putting  out  at  interest,  on  its 
own  responsibility,  the  daily  savings  of  many  millions  of 
the  work! no;  classes. 

Thus  the  state  draws  to  itself  the  wealth  of  the  rich  hy 
loans,  and  has  the  poor  man's  mite  at  its  disposal  in  the 
savings  banks.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is  perpetually 
flowini""  around  the  n;overinnent,  and  i)assin<i;  throuiih  its 
liands  ;  the  accumulation  increases  in  the  same  pro])ortion 
as  the  equality  of  conditions ;  for  in  a  democratic  country, 
the  state  alone  inspires  private  individuals  with  confidence, 
because  the  state  alone  appears  to  be  endowed  with  strength 
and  durability.* 

Thus  the  sovereign  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  man- 
agement  of  the  public  treasury ;  he  interferes  in  private 
money  matters ;  he  is  the  su])erior,  and  often  the  master, 
of  all  the  members  of  the  community  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  assumes  the  part  of  their  steward  and  ])aymaster. 

The  central  j)0wer  not  only  fulfils  of  itself  the  whole  of 
the  duties  formerly  discharged  by  various  authorities,  —  ex- 
tending those  duties,  and  surpassing  those  authorities,  — 
but  it  performs  them  with  more  alertness,  strength,  and 
independence  than  it  displayed  before.  All  the  govern 
ments  of  Europe  have,  in  our  time,  singularly  improved 
the  science  of  administration  :  they  do  more  things,  and 
they  do  everything  with  more  order,  more  celerity,  and  at 


*  On  the  one  hand,  the  taste  for  worldly  welfare  is  perpetually  increas- 
ing ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  government  gets  more  and  more  complete  pos- 
session of  the  sources  of  that  welfare. 

Thus  men  are  following  two  separate  roads  to  servitude ;  the  taste  foi 
their  own  welfare  withholds  them  from  taking  a  part  in  the  government, 
and  their  love  of  that  welfare  places  them  in  closer  dependence  upon  those 
who  govern. 
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less  expense  ;  they  seem  to  be  constantly  ein'iclied  hy  all 
the  experience  of  which  they  have  strij)j)eil  })rivate  persons. 
From  (lay  to  day,  the  })rinces  of  Europe  hold  their  suhoi'di- 
nate  ofHeers  under  stricter  control,  and  invent  new  methods 
for  guidinjji;  them  more  closely,  and  inspectino;  them  with 
less  trouble.  Not  content  with  manan-ini;  everythinii'  bv 
their  agents,  they  undertake  to  manage  the  conduct  of  their 
agents  in  everything:  so  that  the  public  administration  not 
only  depends  u|)on  one  and  the  same  power,  but  it  is  more 
and  more  confined  to  one  spot  and  concentrated  in  the 
same  hands.  The  government  centralizes  its  awncv  whilst 
it  increases  its  prerogative  ;  —  hence  a  twofold  increase  of 
strength. 

In  examining  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  judicial 
power,  amongst  most  European  nations,  two  things  strike 
the  mind,  —  the  independence  of  that  power,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  functions.  Not  only  did  the  courts  of  justice 
decide  almost  all  differences  bet\veen  ])rivate  persons,  but 
in  very  many  cases  they  acted  as  arbiters  between  private 
persons  and  the  state. 

I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  political  and  administrative 
functions  which  courts  of  judicature  had  in  some  countries 
usurped,  but  to  the  judicial  duties  common  to  them  all.  In 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  there  were,  and  there  still 
are,  many  private  rights,  connected  for  the  most  part  with 
the  general  right  of  [)roperty,  which  stood  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  which  the  state  could 
not  violate  without  their  sanction.  It  was  this  semi-politi- 
cal power  which  mainly  distinguished  the  European  courts 
of  judicature  from  all  others  ;  for  all  nations  have  had 
judges,  but  all  have  not  invested  their  judges  with  the 
same  privileges. 

Upon  examining  what  is  now  occurring  amongst  the 
democratic  nations  of  Europe  which  are  called  free,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  others,  it  will  be  observed  that  new  and 
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more  dependent  courts  are  everywhere  .sprin^iii*^  up  by  tlie 
side  of  tlie  old  oues,  tor  tlie  express  purpose  of  deciding,  hy 
an  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  such  litioated  matters  as  may 
arise  between  the  jfovernmenc  and  private  persons.  The 
elder  judicial  j)ower  retains  its  independence,  but  its  juris- 
diction is  narrowed  :  and  there  is  a  jrrowiny:  tendencv  to 
reduce  it  to  be  exclusively  the  ar))iter  between  private  in- 
terests. 

The  number  of  these  special  courts  of  justice  is  continu- 
ally increasinii;,  and  their  functions  increase  likewise.  Thus, 
the  government  is  more  and  more  absolved  from  the  ni'ces- 
sity  of  subjectint^  its  policy  and  its  rit^hts  to  the  sanction  of 
another  power.  As  judn;os  cannot  be  dis])ensed  with,  at 
least  the  state  is  to  select  them,  and  always  to  hold  them 
under  its  control  ;  so  that  between  the  government  and 
private  individuals  they  place  the  efho;y  of  justice  rather 
than  justice  itself.  The  state  is  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
all  concerns  to  itself,  but  it  acquires  an  ever-increasing 
power  of  deciding  on  them  all,  without  restriction  and 
without  appeal.* 

There  exists  amongst  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  one 
great  cause,  independent  of  all  those  which  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  which  perj^etually  contributes  to  extend 
the  agency  or  to  strengthen  the  ])rerogative  of  the  supreme 
power,  though  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to :  I 
mean  the  growth  of  manufactures,  which  is  fostered  bv  the 
progress  of  social  equalit}'.  Manufacturers  generally  collect 
a  multitude  of  men  on  the  same  spot,  amongst  whom  new 
and  complex  relations  spring  up.     These  men  are  exposed 


HH 


*  A  strange  sophism  has  hccn  uttered  on  tliis  head  in  France.  When  a 
suit  arises  between  the  government  and  a  private  person,  it  is  not  to  be  tried 
before  an  ordinary  judge,  —  in  order,  they  say,  not  to  mix  the  administrative 
and  the  judieial  powers;  as  if  it  were  not  to  mix  those  powers,  and  to  mix 
them  in  tlie  most  dangerous  and  oppressive  manner,  to  invest  the  govern- 
ment with  the  office  of  judging  and  adrainisteriug  at  the  same  time. 
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l)y  tlioir  railing  to  ^rcat  and  siuMcn  altcniatlotis  of  |tl<iitv 
and  want,  dnriii<j;  which  public  tran(iuilMty  is  cndainiiTcd. 
It  may  al><)  lia|)[)i'n  tliat  those  cni|iloyini'nts  sacriticc  the 
lu'ahli,  and  even  tlie  Hie,  of  those  wlio  i^aiii  hv  tlieni,  oi-  ol" 
those  who  live  ])v  iheni.  Thus,  the  niaiuif'acturin«:'  classes 
re([uire  more  rcifulation,  suiieiMutendence,  and  i-estraint  than 
tlie  other  chisses  of  society,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  powers 
of  ^(jvernment  should  increase  in  the  same  pioportion  as 
those  classes. 

This  is  a  truth  of  o;eneral  application;  wliat  follows  more 
especially  concerns  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  ci-ntu- 
ries  which  preceded  that  in  which  we  live,  the  aristocracy 
was  in  ])ossession  of  the  soil,  and  was  competent  to  (U'fend 
it :  landed  pro[)erty  was  therefore  surrounded  hy  ample 
securities,  and  its  possessors  enjoyed  oreat  indej)endence. 
This  pive  rise  to  laws  and  customs  which  have  bei'U  per- 
petuated, notwithstanding  the  suhdivision  of  lands  and  the 
ruin  of  the  nobility ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  land-owners 
and  ao-riculturists  are  still  those  amoniist  the  communitv  who 
most  easily  escape  from  the  control  of  the  supreme  power. 

In  those  same  aristocratic  aues,  in  which  all  the  sources 
of  our  history  are  to  be  traced,  personal  pro})erty  was  of 
small  importance,  and  those  who  possessed  it  wore  despised 
and  weak :  the  manufacturing  class  formed  an  exception  in 
the  midst  of  those  aristocratic  communities  ;  as  it  had  no 
certain  patronage,  it  was  not  outwardly  protected,  and  was 
often  unable  to  protect  itself.  Hence  a  habit  sjjrang  up  of 
considering  manufacturing  proj)erty  as  something  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  not  entitled  to  the  same  deference,  and  not 
worthy  of  the  same  securities,  as  property  in  general ;  and 
manufacturers  were  looked  upon  as  a  small  class  in  the 
social  hierarchy,  whose  independence  was  of  small  impor- 
tance, and  who  might  with  propriety  be  abandoned  to  the 
disciplinary  passions  of  princes.  On  glancing  over  the 
codes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  is  surprised  to  see,  in  those 
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jicriods  of  jxTsonal  in(li'j)i'ii(lL'nci',  witli  wliat  incessant  royal 
n'^ulatioiis  maiiulactiiivs  wciv  liaiiipi-nd,  (.'vrii  in  tlu'ir 
8niall('st  (li'tails :  on  tliis  point,  cuntnili/ation  was  oa  activu 
ami  as  minute  as  it  can  ever  \n\ 

Since  tiiat  time,  a  ^rcat  revolution  lias  taken  |)!aoe  in  the 
world  ;  nianul'acturin;:;  proju-rty,  \vliicli  was  tlien  only  in 
the  germ,  has  spri'ail  till  it  covers  Kurope :  tlu'  manuliictur- 
in<i'  class  has  been  multiidied  and  enriched  by  the  rcnniants 
of  all  other  raidvs  :  it  has  crrown,  and  is  still  ju'rpetually 
gi'owing,  in  number,  in  imj)ortance,  in  wealth.  Almost  all 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  it  are  connected  with  it  at  least 
on  some  one  point:  after  havinir  been  an  exception  in  soci- 
ety, it  threatens  to  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  class  ; 
nevertheless,  the  notions  and  political  habits  created  by  it 
of  old  still  continue.  These  notions  and  habits  remain 
unchanoctl,  because  they  are  old,  and  also  because  they 
hap|ien  to  be  in  ])erfect  accordance  with  the  new  notions 
and  general  habits  of  our  contemj)oraries. 

Manufacturing  property,  then,  does  not  extend  its  rights 
in  the  same  ratio  as  its  importance.  The  maniitiictiu'ing 
classes  do  not  become  less  dependent,  whilst  they  become 
more  numenms ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if 
despotism  lurked   within   them,  and  naturally  grew  with 
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*  I  slinll  quote  a  few  farts  in  corrolmration  of  tliis  remark. 

Mines  are  tlic  natural  sources  of  nianufacturinfj  wealth  :  as  manufactures 
luive  ^n'own  up  in  Europe,  as  the  produce  of  mines  has  i)e(omc  of  more 
{general  importance,  and  ;iOod  mininy  more  difficult  from  tlie  subdivision  of 
property  which  is  a  conseipience  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  most  govern- 
ments have  asserted  a  right  of  owning  the  soil  in  which  the  mines  lie,  and 
of  inspecting  the  works,  which  has  never  been  the  ease  witli  any  other  kind 
of  property. 

Tims,  mines,  which  were  private  property,  liable  to  the  same  obligations 
and  sheltered  by  the  same  guaranties  as  all  other  landed  property,  have 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  state.  The  state  either  works  them  or  farms 
them  ;  the  owners  of  them  are  mere  tenants,  deriving  their  rights  from  the 
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As  a  nation  lu'com.  -  niorc  i'liiiaiiiMl  "m  inaniitlu'turt's,  the 
want  of  roads,  canals,  liarLors.  uiid  other  works  ol"  a  >cnii- 
public  nature,  wlucli  lii(  ilitati-  tlu  iic(juisition  of  wi-altli,  is 
more  stn>n«;ly  rMt  ;  and  as  a  nation  lu'coincs  more  dnno- 
cratic,  pi'ivatc  individuals  are  less  aide,  ami  tiic  state  nmre 
al)K',  to  execute  works  of  sucli  nia;j;nitude.  I  do  n(»t  hesi- 
tate to  assert,  that  tlie  manifest  teiwh-ncv  of  all  ;X"\''i""- 
nients  at  the  present  time  is  to  take  u|i(in   fliemselNcs  idont' 


th 


le  I'xeciition  ot  the>e  umlertakmu's,  l»y  winch  means  tliey 
(hnly  hold  in  closer  (K-pendence  tiie  population  which  they 
govern. 

On  the  other  liand,  in  proportion  as  the  ]»ower  of  a  state 


increases,  and  its  necessities  are  auiiinented 
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or  ostahlishments  of  the  government,  "^rims,  in  evi'i-y  king- 
dom, the  ruler  hecomes  tlu'  princijial  manufacturi'r :  lu'  col- 
lects and  retains  in  his  service  a  vast  number  of  en^rineers, 
architects,  mechanics,  ;uid  handicraftsmen. 

Not  only  is  he  the  prijicipal  mamdiicturer,  hut  he  tends 
more  and  more  to  become  the  chief,  or  rather  the  master, 
of  all  other  manufacturers.  As  private  persons  become 
powerless  by  beccmiing  more  e(pial,  they  can  effect  nothing 
in  mannfactures  withont  cond)inati()n  ;  but  the  government 
natnrally  seeks  to  place  these  combinations  nnder  its  own 
control. 

state  ;  and,  moreover,  the  state  almost  evervwiiere  claims  the  power  of 
dircctiii;j;  their  operations  :  it  lays  duwu  rules,  enfurces  tiie  adoption  of  par- 
ticular methods,  siilijeets  the  mininy  adventurers  to  constant  superintend- 
ence, and,  if  refractory,  they  are  ousted  by  a  fioverimient  court  of  justice, 
and  the  government  transfers  their  contract  to  otlicr  hands  ;  so  that  the 
government  not  only  possesses  the  mines,  hut  has  all  tlie  adventurers  in  its 
power.  Nevertheless,  as  manufactures  increase,  the  working  of  old  mines 
increases  also ;  new  ones  are  oj)ened  ;  the  mining  population  extends  and 
grows  up ;  day  by  day,  governments  angment  their  sul)terraneau  domiuious, 
and  people  them  with  their  agents. 
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It  must  be  admitted  tliat  these  collective  l)einf!;s,  which 
are  called  comj)aiues,  are  stronger  and  more  formidable 
than  a  j)rivate  individual  can  ever  be,  and  that  they  have 
less  of  the  responsibility  of  their  own  actions  ;  whence  it 
seems  reasonable  that  they  should  not  be  ahowed  to  retain 
so  great  an  independence  of  the  su[)reme  government  as 
might  be  conceded  to  a  pri\ate   individual. 

Rulers  are  the  more  apt  to  follow  this  line  of  policy,  as 
their  own  inclinations  invite  them  to  it.  Amongst  demo- 
cratic nations  it  is  only  by  association  that  the  resistance  of 
the  j)eople  to  the  government  can  ever  display  itself:  hence 
the  latter  always  looks  witli  ill-favor  on  those  associations 
which  are  not  in  its  own  power  ;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  amongst  democratic  nations,  the  people  them- 
selves often  entertain  against  these  very  associations  a  secret 
feeling  of  fear  and  jealousy,  which  prevents  the  citizens  from 
defending  the  institutions  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in 
need.  The  power  and  the  duration  of  these  small  private 
bodies,  in  the  midst  of  the  weakness  and  instability  of  the 
whole  community,  astonish  and  alarm  the  people  ;  and  the 
free  use  which  each  association  makes  o  its  natural  powers 
is  almost  reo;arded  as  a  dano'erous  i:rivileiii;e.  All  the  asso- 
eiations  which  spring  up  in  our  age  are,  moreover,  new 
corporate  powers,  whose  rights  have  not  been  sanctioned 
by  time  ;  they  come  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the 
notion  of  private  rights  is  weak,  and  when  the  power  of 
government  is  unbounded  ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  lose  their  freedom  at  their  birth. 

Amongst  all  European  nations  there  are  some  kinds  of 
associations  or  companies  which  cannot  be  formed  until  the 
state  has  examined  their  by-laws  and  authorized  their  exist- 
ence. In  several  others,  attempts  are  made  to  extend  this 
rule  to  all  associations  ;  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy, 
if  it  were  successful,  may  easily  be  foreseen. 

If  once  the  soverei(j;n  had  a  general  rioht  of  authorizing 
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associations  of  all  kinds  upon  certain  conditions,  ho  would 
not  be  lonji  without  claiming  the  right  of  su])erinton(liniX 
and  managing  them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  de])art- 
ing  from  the  rules  laid  down  by  himself  In  this  manner, 
the  state,  after  having  reduced  all  who  are  desirous  of  form- 
ing associations  into  dependence,  Avould  proceed  to  reduce 
into  the  same  condition  all  who  belong  to  associations 
ah'eady  formed,  —  that  is  to  say,  uhuost  all  the  men  who 
are  now  in  existence. 

Governments  thus  appropriate  to  themselves  and  convert 
to  their  own  purposes  the  greater  part  of  this  new  power 
which  manufacturing  interests  have  in  our  time  brought 
into  the  world.  jManufactures  govern  us,  they  govern 
manufactures. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  all  that  I  have  just  been 
saying,  that  I  am  tormented  by  the  fear  of  having  impaired 
my  meaning  in  seeking  to  render  it  more  clear.  If  the 
reader  thinks  that  the  examj)les  I  have  adduced  to  support 
my  observations  are  insufficient  or  ill-chosen,  —  if  he  imag- 
ines that  I  have  anywhere  exaggerated  the  encroachments 
of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  have 
underrated  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  still  remains 
open  to  the  exertions  of  individual  independence,  —  I  en- 
treat him  to  lay  down  the  book  for  a  moment,  and  to  turn 
his  mind  to  reflect  upon  the  subjects  I  have  attempted  to 
explain.  Let  him  attentively  examine  what  is  taking  ])lace 
in  France  and  in  other  countries,  let  him  inquire  of  those 
about  him,  let  him  search  himself,  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  he  does  net  arrive,  without  my  guidance,  and  by 
other  paths,  at  the  point  to  which  I  have  sought  to  lead 
him. 

He  will  perceive  that,  for  the  last  half-century,  central- 
ization has  everywhere  been  growing  up  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways.  Wars,  revolutions,  conquests,  have  served  to 
promote  it ;  all  men  have  labored  to  increase  it.     In  the 
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course  of  the  same  period,  during  which  men  have  suc- 
ceeded eacli  other  with  singular  ra[)idity  at  tlie  liead  of 
affairs,  their  notions,  interests,  and  passions  liave  been  in- 
finitely diversified  ;  but  all  have,  by  some  means  or  other, 
sought  to  centralize.  This  instinctive  centralization  has 
been  the  only  settled  point  amidst  the  extreme  mutability 
of  their  lives  and  their  thouo-hts. 

If  the  reader,  after  havino;  investin;ated  these  details  of 
human  affairs,  will  seek  to  survey  the  wide  prospect  as  a 
whole,  he  will  be  struck  by  the  result.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  most  settled  dvnasties  shaken  or  overthrown  ;  the 
people  everywhere  escaping  by  violence  from  the  sway  of 
their  laws,  —  abolishing  or  limiting  the  authority  of  their 
rulers  or  their  princes  ;  the  nations  which  are  not  in  open 
revolution  restless  at  least,  and  excited,  —  all  of  them  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  revolt :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  this  very  period  of  anarchy,  and  amongst  these  uutract 
able  nations,  the  incessant  increase  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  supreme  government,  becoming  more  centralized,  more 
adventurous,  more  absolute,  more  extensive,  —  the  people 
perpetually  flilling  under  the  control  of  the  public  admin- 
istration, —  led  insensibly  to  surrender  to  it  some  further 
portion  of  their  individual  independence,  til'  the  very  men 
who  from  time  to  time  upset  a  throne  and  trample  on  a 
race  of  kings,  bend  more  and  more  obsequiously  to  the 
slightest  dictate  of  a  clerk.  Thus,  two  contrary  revolutions 
appear,  in  our  days,  to  be  going  on  ;  the  one  continually 
weakening  the  supreme  power,  the  other  as  continually 
strengthening  it :  at  no  other  period  in  our  history  has  it 
appeared  so  weak  or  so  strong. 

But,  upon  a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  world,  it  appears  that  these  two  revolutions  are  inti- 
matelv  connected  toffether,  that  thev  orin;inate  in  the  same 
source,  and  that,  after  having  followed  a  separate  course, 
they  lead  men  at  last  to  the  same  result. 
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I  may  venture  once  more  to  repeat  what  I  have  ah'oady 
said  or  implied  in  several  parts  of  this  book :  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  principle  of  e([uality 
itself  with  the  revolution  which  finally  establishes  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  social  condition  and  the  laws  of  a  nation  :  here 
lies  the  reason  of  almost  all  tiie  phenomena  which  occasicm 
our  astonishment. 

All  the  old  political  powers  of  Europe,  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least,  were  founded  in  an;es  of  aristocracv,  and 
they  more  or  less  reuresented  or  defended  the  principles  of 
inecinality  and  of  privilege.  To  make  the  novel  wants  and 
interests  which  the  growing  princijde  of  ecpiality  intro- 
duced preponderate  in  government,  our  contemporaries 
had  to  overturn  or  to  coerce  the  established  powers.  This 
led  men  to  make  revolutions,  and  breathed  into  many  of 
them  that  fierce  love  of  disturbance  and  in(le})endence, 
which  all  revolutions,  whatever  be  their  object,  always 
engender. 

1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  country  in  Europe 
in  which  the  progress  of  equality  has  not  been  preceded  or 
followed  by  some  violent  changes  in  the  state  of  property 
and  persons  ;  and  almost  all  these  changes  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  anandiy  and  license,  because  they  have 
been  made  bv  the  least  civilized  ])ortion  of  the  nation 
against  that  which  is  most  civilized. 

Hence  proceeded  the  twofold  contrary  tendencies  which 
I  have  just  pointed  out.  As  long  as  the  democratic  revo- 
lution was  glowing  with  heat,  the  men  who  were  bent  u})on 
the  destruction  of  old  aristocratic  powers  hostile  to  that 
revolution  displayed  a  strong  spirit  of  independence  ;  but 
as  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  ecpiality  became  more 
complete,  they  gradually  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
propensities  natural  to  that  condition  of  equality,  and  they 
strengthened  and  centralized  their  governments.  They 
had  sought  to  be  free  in  order  to  make  themselves  equal ; 
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but  in  proportion  as  equality  was  more  established  by  the 
aid  of  freedom,  freedom  itself  was  thereby  rendered  of 
more  difficult  attainment. 

These  two  states  of  a  nation  have  sometimes  been  con- 
temporaneous :  the  last  generation  in  France  showed  how 
a  people  might  organize  a  stupendous  tyranny  in  the  com- 
munity, at  the  very  time  when  they  were  baffling  the 
authority  of  the  nobility  and  braving  the  power  of  all 
kings,  —  at  once  teaching  the  world  the  way  to  win  free- 
dom, and  the  way  to  lose  it. 

In  our  days,  men  see  that  constituted  powers  are  cinim- 
bling  down  on  every  side,  —  they  see  all  ancient  authority 
dying  out,  all  ancient  barriers  tottering  to  their  fall,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  wisest  is  troubled  at  the  sight :  they 
attend  only  to  the  amazing  revolution  which  is  taking  place 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  imagine  that  mankind  is  about 
to  fall  into  perpetual  anarchy :  if  they  looked  to  the  final 
consequences  of  this  revolution,  their  fears  would  perhaps 
assume  a  different  shape.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  put 
no  trust  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  appears  to  animate 
my  contemporaries.  I  see  well  enough  that  the  nations  of 
this  age  are  turbulent,  but  I  do  not  clearly  perceive  that 
they  are  liberal ;  and  I  fear  lest,  at  the  close  of  those  per- 
turbations which  rock  the  base  of  thrones,  the  dominion 
of  sovereigns  may  prove  more  powerful  than  it  ever  was 
before. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

WHAT   SORT   OF  DESPOTISM   DEMOCRATIC  NATIONS  HAVE 

TO   FEAR. 

I  HAD  remarked  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States, 
that  a  democratic  state  of  society,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Americans,  mio;ht  offer  singular  facihties  for  the  estahhsh- 
ment  of  despotism ;  and  I  perceived,  uj)on  my  return  to 
Europe,  how  much  use  had  ah'eady  heen  made,  by  most  of 
our  rulers,  of  the  notions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  wants 
created  hy  this  same  social  condition,  for  the  purj)Ose  of 
extending  the  circle  of  their  power.  This  led  me  to  think 
that  the  nations  of  Christendom  would  perhaps  eventually 
undergo  some  oppression  like  that  which  hung  over  several 
of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  and  five 
years  of  further  meditation,  have  not  diminished  my  fears, 
but  have  changed  the  object  of  them. 

No  sovereisn  ever  lived  in  former  ajjes  so  absolute  or  so 
powerful  as  to  undertake  to  administer  by  his  own  agency, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  intermediate  })owers,  all  the 
parts  of  a  great  empire :  none  ever  attempted  to  subject  all 
his  subjects  indiscriminately  to  strict  uniformity  of  regula- 
tion, and  personally  to  tutor  and  direct  every  member  of 
the  community.  The  notion  of  such  an  undertaking  never 
occurred  to  the  human  mind ;  and  if  any  man  had  con- 
ceived it,  the  want  of  information,  the  imperfection  of  the 
administrative  system,  and,  above  all,  the  natural  obstacles 
caused  by  the  inequality  of  conditions,  would  speedily  have 
checked  the  execution  of  so  vast  a  design. 
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When  the  Roman  Emperors  were  at  tlie  height  of  tlieir 
power,  the  dift'erent  nations  of  the  empire  still  })reserve(l 
manners  and  customs  of  great  diversity ;  althougli  they 
were  suhject  to  the  same  monarch,  most  of  tlie  provinces 
were  separately  administeretl  ;  they  abounded  in  powerful 
and  active  municij)alities ;  and  ahliough  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  cnij)ire  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  Eni- 
})eror  alone,  and  he  always  remained,  in  case  of  need,  the 
su})reme  arbiter  in  all  matters,  yet  the  details  of  social  life 
and  private  occupations  lay  for  the  most  part  beyond  his 
control.  The  Emperors  possessed,  it  is  true,  an  immenso 
and  unchecked  })o\ver,  whicOi  allowed  them  to  gratify  all 
their  whimsical  tastes,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the 
whole  strength  of  the  state.  They  frecpiently  abused  that 
j)ower  arbitrarily  to  deprive  their  subjects  of  pro])erty  or 
of  life :  their  tyranny  was  extremely  onerous  to  the  few, 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  many ;  it  was  fixed  to  some  few 
main  objects,  and  neglected  the  rest ;  it  was  violent,  but  its 
ranw  was  limited. 

It  would  seem  that,  if  despotism  were  to  be  established 
amongst  the  democratic  nations  of  our  days,  it  might 
assume  a  different  character  ;  it  would  be  more  extensive 
and  more  mild ;  it  would  deo-rade  men  without  tormentinsT 
them.  I  do  not  question,  that,  in  an  age  of  instruction 
and  equality  like  our  own,  sovereigns  might  more  easily 
succeed  in  collecting  all  political  power  into  their  own 
hands,  and  might  interfere  more  habitually  and  decidedly 
with  the  circle  of  private  interests,  than  any  sovereign  of 
antiquity  coidd  ever  do.  But  this  same  principle  of  equal- 
ity which  facilitates  despotism,  tempers  its  rigor.  We  have 
seen  how  the  mrmners  of  society  become  more  humane  and 
gentle,  in  pro})ortion  as  men  become  more  equal  and  alike. 
When  no  member  of  the  community  has  much  ^^-owcr  or 
much  wealth,  tyranny  is,  as  it  were,  without  opportunities 
and  a  field  of  action.     As  all  fortunes  are  scanty,  the  pas- 
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slons  of  men  are  naturally  circ'iUMscrilK.'(l,  tlu'ir  imagination 
limited,  their  pleasures  simiile.  This  iniiversal  moderation 
moderates  the  sovereii-'n  himself,  and  ehecks  within  eertain 
limits  the  inordinate  streteh  of  his  desires. 

Inde[)endently  of  these  reasons,  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  state  of  soeiety  itself,  I  might  add  many  others  aris- 
ing from  causes  beyond  my  subject;  but  I  shall  keep  within 
the  limits  I  have  laid  down. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  violent,  and  even 
cruel,  at  certain  ])eri()ds  of  extreme  etJ'ervescence  or  of 
mvat  danjfer ;  but  these  crises  will  be  rare  and  brief. 
When  I  consider  the  petty  passions  of  our  contemi)oraries, 
the  mildness  of  their  manners,  the  extent  of  their  educa- 
tion, the  purity  of  their  religion,  the  gentleness  of  their 
morality,  their  rcgidar  and  industrious  habits,  and  the  re- 
straint which  they  almost  all  observe  in  their  vices  no  less 
than  in  their  virtues,  I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  meet 
with  tyrants  in  their  rulers,  but  rather  with  guardians.* 

I  think,  then,  that  the  species  of  op})ression  by  which 
democratic  nations  are  menaced  is  unlike  anything  which 
ever  before  existed  in  the  world  :  our  contemporaries  will 
find  no  prototype  of  it  in  their  memories.  I  seek  in  vain 
for  an  expression  which  will  accurately  con\ey  the  whole 
of  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  it ;  the  old  words  despotism 
and  tyranny  are  inappropriate :  the  thing  itself  is  new,  and 
since  I  cannot  name,  I  must  attemj)t  to  define  it. 

I  seek  to  trace  the  novel  features  under  whi(di  despotism 
may  appear  in  the  world.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
observation  is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  all  equal 
and  alike,  incessantly  endeavoring  to  procure  the  petty  and 
paltry  pleasures  with  wliich  they  glut  their  lives.  Each  of 
them,  living  apart,  is  as  a  stranger  to  the  fate  of  all  the 
rest,  —  liis  children  and  his  ].)rivate  friends  constitute  to 
him  the  whole  of  manl<.ind ;  as  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 

*  See  Appendix  X. 
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citizens,  lie  is  close  to  tliem,  but  he  sees  tliem  not;  —  lie 
tourlies  tliem,  but  he  feels  them  not ;  he  exists  but  in  him- 
self and  for  lymself  alone ;  and  if  his  kindi'ed  still  remain 
to  him,  he  may  be  said  at  any  rate  to  have  lost  his  country. 

Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  immense  and  tutelary 
power,  which  takes  upon  itself  alone  to  secure  their  grati- 
fications, and  to  watch  over  their  fate.  That  j)Ower  is 
absolute,  minute,  regular,  provident,  and  mild.  It  would 
be  like  the  authority  of  a  parent,  if,  like  that  authority,  its 
object  was  to  pre})are  men  for  manhood ;  but  it  seeks,  on 
the  contrary,  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  childhood  :  it  is 
well  content  that  the  people  should  rejoice,  provided  they 
think  of  nothing  but  rejoicing.  For  their  haj)piness  such 
a  government  willingly  labors,  but  it  chooses  to  be  the  sole 
agent  and  the  only  arbiter  of  that  liaj)piness  ;  it  provides 
for  theii'  security,  foresees  and  supplies  their  necessities, 
facilitates  their  pleasures,  manages  their  principal  concerns, 
directs  their  industry,  regulates  the  descent  of  property, 
and  subdivides  their  inheritances  :  what  remains,  but  to 
spare  them  all  the  care  of  thinking  and  all  the  trouble  of 
living  ? 

Thus,  it  every  day  renders  the  exercise  of  the  free 
agency  of  man  less  useful  and  less  frequent ;  it  circum- 
scribes the  will  within  a  narrower  range,  and  gradually 
robs  a  man  of  all  the  uses  of  himself.  The  principle  of 
equidity  has  prepared  men  for  these  things  ;  it  has  predis- 
posed men  to  endure  them,  and  oftentimes  to  look  on  them 
as  benefits. 

After  having  thus  successively  taken  each  member  of  the 
community  in  its  powerful  grasp,  and  fashioned  liim  at  will, 
the  supreme  power  then  extends  its  arm  over  the  whole 
community.  It  covers  the  surface  of  society  with  a  net- 
work of  small  complicated  rules,  minute  and  uniform, 
through  which  the  most  orignnal  minds  and  the  most  ener- 
getic characters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above  the  crowd. 
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The  will  of  man  is  not  slmttcrod,  but  softened,  bent,  and 
guided  ;  men  arc  seldom  forced  by  it  to  act,  but  tliey  are 
constantly  restrained  from  acting  :  such  a  power  .)es  not 
destroy,  but  it  prevents  existence ;  it  does  not  tyranni/A-, 
but  it  compresses,  enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stu[>eties  a 
l)eople,  till  each  nation  is  reduced  to  be  nothing  better  than 
a  flock  of  timid  and  industrious  animals,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  shepherd. 

I  have  always  thought  that  servitude  of  the  regular, 
quiet,  and  gentle  kind  which  1  have  just  described  might 
be  combined  more  easily  than  is  commoidv  believed  with 
some  of  the  outward  forms  of  freedom,  and  that  it  might 
even  establish  itself  under  the  wing  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  peoj)le. 

Our  contemporaries  are  constantly  excited  by  two  con- 
flicting passions  ;  they  want  to  be  led,  and  they  wish  to 
remain  free  :  as  they  cannot  destroy  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  contrary  i)ropensities,  they  strive  to  satisfy 
them  both  at  once.  They  devise  a  sole,  tutelary,  and  all- 
powerful  form  of  government,  but  elected  by  the  peo})le. 
They  combine  the  principle  of  centralization  and  that  of 
popular  sovereignty  ;  this  gives  them  a  respite  :  they  con- 
sole themselves  for  being  In  tutelage  by  the  reflection  that 
they  have  chosen  their  own  guardians.  Every  man  allows 
himself  to  be  put  in  leading-strings,  because  he  sees  that  it 
is  not  a  person  or  a  class  of  persons,  but  the  people  at 
large,  who  hold  the  end  of  his  chain. 

By  this  system,  the  people  shake  off"  their  state  of  de- 
pendence just  long  enough  to  select  their  master,  and  then 
relapse  into  it  again.  A  great  many  persons  at  the  pre 
ent  duy  are  quite  contented  with  this  sort  of  compromise 
between  administrative  despotism  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  ;  and  they  think  they  have  done  enough  for  the 
protection  of  individual  freedom  when  they  have  surren- 
dered it  to  the  power  of  the  nation  at  large.  This  does 
17* 
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not  satisfy  me  :  the  nature  of  him  I  am  to  obey  signifies 
less  to  me  tlian  the  fact  of  extorted  obe(Uence. 

I  do  not,  hcAvever,  d'-ny  that  a  constitution  of  tliis  kind 
aj)pears  to  me  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  one  which,  after 
having  concentrati'd  all  the  powers  of  government,  should 
vest  them  in  the  hands  of  an  irres))onsil)le  perscm  or  body 
of  ])ersons.  Of  all  the  forms  which  democratic  despotism 
coidd  assume,  tlie  latter  would  assuredly  be  the  worst. 

When  the  sovereign  is  elective,  or  narrowly  watched  by 
a  legislature  which  is  really  elective  and  independent,  the 
oj)})ression  which  he  exercises  over  individuals  is  sometimes 
greater,  but  it  is  always  less  degrading  ;  because  every  man, 
when  he  is  op})ressed  and  disarmed,  may  still  imagine  that, 
whilst  he  yields  obedience,  it  is  to  himself  lie  yields  it,  and 
that  it  is  to  one  of  his  own  inclinations  that  all  the  rest 
give  way.  In  like  manner,  I  can  understand  that,  when 
the  sovereign  represents  the  nation,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  people,  the  rights  and  the  power  of  which  every  citizen 
is  deprived  not  only  serve  the  head  of  the  state,  but  the 
state  itself;  and  that  private  persons  derive  some  return 
from  the  sacrifice  of  their  inde})endence  a  Inch  they  have 
made  to  the  public.  To  create  a  representation  of  the  })eo- 
ple  in  every  centralized  conntiy  is,  therefore,  to  diminish 
the  evil  which  extreme  centralization  may  produce,  but  not 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

I  admit  that,  by  this  means,  room  is  left  for  the  interven- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  more  im})ortant  affairs  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  suppressed  in  the  smaller  and  more  private 
ones.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  especially  danger- 
ous to  enslave  men  in  the  minor  details  of  life.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  freedom  less  neces- 
sary in  great  things  than  in  little  ones,  if  it  were  possible 
to  be  secure  of  the  one  without  possessing  the  other. 

Subjection  in  minor  affairs  breaks  out  every  day,  and  is 
felt  by  the  whole  community  indiscriminately.     It  does  not 
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drive  men  to  rosistiinco,  but.  it  crosses  tliem  at  every  turn, 
till  they  are  led  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  their  own  will. 
Thus  their  spirit  is  jrraihially  broken  and  their  eharai'ti-r 
enervated  ;  whereas  that  obedience  which  is  exacted  on  a 
few  important  but  I'are  occasions,  only  exhibits  servitude 
at  certain  intervals,  and  throws  the  burden  of  it  upon  a 
small  number  of  men.  It  is  in  vain  t(j  sununon  a  people, 
who  have  been  rendered  so  dependent  on  tlie  central 
power,  to  clioose  from  time  to  time  the  rej)resentatives 
of  that  power;  this  rare  and  l)rief  exercise  of  tlu'ir  fri-e 
choice,  however  imi)ortant  it  may  be,  will  not  })revent  them 
from  oraduallv  losini"-  the  faculties  of  thinkiiiLT,  leelini;,  and 
acting  for  themselves,  and  thus  gradually  falling  below  the 
level  of  humanity.* 

I  add,  that  they  will  soon  become  incapable  of  exercising 
the  great  and  only  privilege  whicli  remains  to  them.  The 
democratic  nations  which  have  introduced  freedom  into 
their  political  constitution,  at  the  very  time  wdien  they 
were  augmenting  the  despotism  of  their  administrative 
constitution,  have  been  led  into  strange  paradoxes.  To 
manase  those  minor  affairs  in  which  jrood  sense  is  all  that 
is  wanted,  —  the  people  are  held  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  ; 
but  when  the  government  of  the  country  is  at  stake,  the 
people  are  invested  with  immense  powers  ;  they  are  alter- 
nately made  the  playthings  of  their  ruler,  and  his  masters, 
—  more  than  kings,  and  less  than  men.  After  having  ex- 
hausted all  the  different  modes  of  election,  without  finding 
one  to  suit  their  purpose,  they  are  still  amazed,  and  still 
bent  on  seeking  further  ;  as  if  the  evil  they  remark  did  not 
rHginate  in  the  constitution  of  the  country,  far  more  than 
i.i  that  of  the  electoral  body. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  men  who  have 
entirely  given  up  the  habit  of  self-government  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  proper  choice  of  those  by  whom  they  are 

*  See  Appendix  Y. 
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to  1)0  rfovcrned  ;  suid  no  one  will  ever  lu'licve  tlmt  a  liberal, 
wise,  and  energetic  jf^overninent  can  spring  from  the  sut- 
frages  of  a  snhservii-nt  i)e()|)le. 

A  constitution  which  should  he  repuhliean  in  its  head, 
and  ultra-monarchical  in  all  its  other  parts,  has  ever  ap- 
l)eared  to  me  to  be  a  short-lived  monster.  The  vices  of 
riders  and  the  inaptitude  of  the  people  would  s])ccdily 
bring  about  its  ruin  ;  and  the  nation,  weary  of  its  re})re- 
sentatives  and  of  itself,  would  create  freer  institutions,  or 
soon  return  to  stretch  itself  at  the  feet  of  a  sinirle  master. 
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CIIAPTEU   VII. 


CONTINUATION   OF   Till';    I'HKCKDING   CIIArTKUS. 

IBl^LIKVE  tliut  it  is  ejisior  to  cstaUlish  aii  alisolute  and 
(l('<|)<)tic  (TovorniniMit  amoniist  a  |)('()j»K'  in  wliicli  tlio 
conditions  of  society  aro  oijnal,  than  amon;j;st  any  other  ; 
and  I  think  that,  it'  siicli  a  gjovornincnt  were  once  estaln 
lished  amon(:;st  sudi  a  pi'ople,  it  wonld  not  only  oppn-ss 
men,  but  would  eventually  strij)  each  of  tlu-ni  of  sevtTal 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  humanity.  l)esj)otlsni,  there- 
fore, appears  to  me  jieculiarly  to  be  dreaded  in  democratic 
times.  I  should  have  loved  freedom,  I  believe,  at  all  times, 
but  in  the  timi-  in  which  we  live  I  am  ready  to  worship  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  wh<>  shall 
attempt,  in  the  ages  upon  which  wo  are  enttring,  to  base 
freedom  upon  aristocratic  privilege,  will  fail ;  that  all  who 
shall  attempt  to  draw  and  to  retain  authority  within  a  single 
class,  will  fail.  At  the  present  day,  no  ruler  is  skilful  or 
strong  enough  to  found  a  despotism  by  re-establishing  ])er- 
manent  distinctions  of  rank  amonifst  his  subiects  :  no  ley-is- 
lator  is  wise  or  powerful  enough  to  })reserve  free  institutions, 
if  he  does  not  take  equality  tor  his  first  principle  and  his 
watchword.  All  of  our  contemporaries  who  woidd  estab- 
lish or  secure  the  independence  and  the  dignity  of  their 
fellow-men,  must  show  themselves  the  friends  of  equality ; 
and  the  only  worthy  means  of  showing  themselves  as  such 
is  to  be  so :  upon  this  depends  the  success  of  their  holy 
enterprise.  Thus,  the  question  is  not  how  to  reconstruct 
aristocratic  society,  but  how  to  make  liberty  proceed  out  of 
that  democratic  state  of  society  in  which  God  has  placed  us. 
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Thosc  two  truths  ap])car  to  mo  sim})le,  clear,  and  fertile 
in  consequences  ;  and  they  naturally  lead  me  to  consider 
what  kind  of  free  o-ovennnent  can  be  established  amon<i;st 
a  people  in  which  social  conditions  are  e(iual. 

It  results,  from  the  \ery  constitution  of  democratic  nations 
and  from  their  necessities,  that  the  power  of  govermnent 
amongst  them  must  be  more  uniform,  more  centralized, 
more  extensive,  more  searching,  and  more  efficient  than 
in  other  countries.  Society  at  large  is  naturally  stronger 
and  more  active,  the  individual  more  subordinate  and  weak  ; 
the  former  does  more,  the  latter  less  ;  and  this  is  inevita- 
bly the  case. 

It  is  riot,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  range  of  pri- 
vate independence  will  ever  be  as  extensive  in  democratic 
as  in  aristocratic  countries  ;  —  nor  is  this  to  be  desired  ;  for, 
amongst  aristocratic  nations,  the  mass  is  often  sacrificed  to 
the  individual,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  greater  number  to 
the  greatness  of  the  few.  It  is  both  necessary  and  desira- 
ble that  the  government  of  a  democratic  peo})le  should 
be  active  and  powerful :  and  our  object  shoidd  not  be  to 
render  it  weak  or  indolent,  but  solely  to  prevent  it  from 
abusing  its  a})titude  and  its  strength. 

The  circumstance  which  most  contributed  to  secure  the 
independence  of  private  persons  in  aristocratic  ages  was, 
that  the  supreme  power  did  not  affect  to  take  upon  itself 
alone  the  government  and  administration  of  the  connnu- 
nity ;  those  functions  were  necessarily  partially  left  to  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy :  so  that,  as  the  supreme  power 
was  always  divided,  it  never  weighed  with  its  whole  weight 
and  in  the  same  manner  on  each  individual. 

Not  only  did  the  government  not  perform  everything  by 
its  immediate  agency ;  but,  as  most  of  the  agents  who  dis- 
charged its  duties  derived  their  power,  not  from  the  state, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  birth,  they  were  not 
perpetually  inider  its  control.     The  government  could  not 
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make  or  unmake  tliem  in  an  instant,  at  pk^asure,  or  bond 
tliem  in  strict  iinifoi'niity  to  its  slightest  ca])riee  ;  —  tliis  \vas 
an  additional  guaranty  of  private  indejx'ndenee. 

I  readily  admit  that  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  same 
means  at  the  present  time  ;  but  I  discover  certain  demo- 
cratic ex])edients  which  may  l)e  substituted  for  them.  In- 
stead  of  vestino;  in  the  government  alone  all  the  adminis- 
trati^•e  powers  of  which  corporations  and  nol)les  have  been 
de})rived,  a  portion  of  them  may  be  intrusted  to  secondary 
public  bodies  temporarily  com})osed  of  })rivate  citizens : 
thus  the  liberty  of  private  persons  will  be  more  secure, 
and  their  equality  will  not  be  diminished. 

The  Americans,  who  care  less  for  words  than  the  French, 
still  designate  by  the  name  of  County  the  largest  of  their 
administrative  districts  ;  but  the  duties  of  the  count  or  lord- 
lieutenant  are  in  part  performed  by  a  provincial  assembly. 

At  a  })eriod  of  equality  like  our  own,  it  would  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable  to  institute  hereditary  officers  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  substituting  elective  pul)lic 
officers  to  a  certain  extent.  Election  is  a  democratic  expe- 
dient, wdiich  insures  the  independence  of  the  public  officer  in 
relation  to  the  government  as  much  as  hereditary  rank  can 
insure  it  amongst  aristocratic  nations,  and  even  more  so. 

Aristocratic  countries  abound  in  wealthy  and  influential 
persons  who  are  competent  to  provide  for  themselves,  and 
who  cannot  be  easily  or  secretly  oppressed  :  such  persons 
restrain  a  ixovernment  within  s^Mieral  habits  of  moderation 
and  reserve.  I  am  well  aware  that  democratic  countries 
contain  no  such  persons  naturally  ;  but  something  analo- 
gous to  them  may  be  created  by  artificial  means.  I  firmly 
believe  that  an  aristocracy  cannot  again  be  founded  in  the 
world  ;  but  I  think  that  ])rivate  citizens,  by  combining 
together,  may  constitute  bodies  of  great  wealth,  influence, 
and  strength,  corresponding  to  the  persons  of  an  aristoc- 
racy.    By  this  means,  many  of  the  greatest  political  advan- 
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tages  of  aristocracy  would  bo  ohtainod,  without  its  injustice 
or  its  dangers.  An  association  for  political,  commercial,  or 
manufacturing  purj)oscs,  or  even  for  those  of  science  and 
literature,  is  a  })owerful  and  enlightened  member  of  the 
community,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  at  pleasure,  or 
oppressed  without  remonstrance ;  and  which,  by  defending 
its  own  riiihts  au'ainst  the  encroachments  of  the  o;overn- 
ment,  saves  the  common  liberties  of  the  country. 

In  periods  of  aristocracy,  every  man  is  always  bound  so 
closely  to  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  that  he  cannot  be 
assailed  Avithout  their  coming  to  his  assistance.  In  ages  of 
equality,  every  man  naturally  stands  alone ;  he  has  no  he- 
reditary friends  whose  co-operation  he  may  demand  ;  no 
class  upon  whose  sympathy  he  may  rely :  he  is  easily  got 
rid  of,  and  he  is  trampled  on  with  impunity.  At  the 
present  time,  an  oppressed  member  of  the  community  has 
therefore  only  one  method  of  self-defence,  —  he  may  appeal 
to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  if  the  whole  nation  is  deaf  to  his 
complaint,  he  may  appeal  to  mankind  :  the  only  means  he 
has  of  making  this  appeal  is  by  the  press.  Thus,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  is  infinitely  more  valuable  amongst  demo- 
cratic nations  than  amono;st  all  others ;  it  is  the  only  cure 
for  the  evils  which  equality  may  produce.  Equality  sets 
men  apart  and  weakens  them  ;  but  the  press  places  a  pow- 
erful weapon  within  every  man's  reach,  which  the  weakest 
and  loneliest  of  them  all  may  use.  Equality  deprives  a 
man  of  the  support  of  his  connections  ;  but  the  press  ena- 
bles him  to  summon  all  his  fellow-countrymen  and  all  his 
fellow-men  to  his  assistance.  Printino-  has  accelerated  the 
progress  of  equality,  and  it  is  also  one  of  its  best  cor- 
rectives. 

I  think  that  men  living  in  aristocracies  may,  strictly 
speaking,  do  without  the  liberty  of  the  press  :  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  those  who  live  in  democratic  countries. 
To  protect  their  personal  independence  I  trust  not  to  great 
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political  assemblies,  to  parliamentary  privilege,  or  to  the 
assertion  of  popular  sovereignty.  All  these  things  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled  with  personal  servitude. 
But  that  servitude  cannot  be  comj)lete  if  the  })ress  is  free  : 
the  press  is  the  chief  democratic  instrument  of  freedom. 

Something  analogous  may  be  said  of  the  judicial  })o\ver. 
It  is  a  })art  of  the  essence  of  judicial  power  to  attend  to 
private  interests,  and  to  fix  itself  with  predilection  on  mi- 
nute objects  submitted  to  its  observation  :  another  essential 
quality  of  judicial  power  is  never  to  volunteer  its  assistance 
to  the  oppressed,  but  ab.vays  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
humblest  of  those  who  solicit  it ;  their  com})laint,  however 
feeble  they  may  themselves  be,  will  force  itself  upon  the 
ear  of  justice  and  claim  redress,  for  this  is  inherent  in  the 
very  constitution  of  courts  of  justice. 

A  power  of  this  kind  is  therefore  peculiarly  adaj)ted  to 
the  wants  of  fi'eedom,  at  a  time  when  the  eye  and  finirer 
of  the  government  are  constantly  intrudino;  into  the  minut- 
est  details  of  human  actions,  and  Avhen  private  persons  are 
at  once  too  weak  to  protect  themselves,  and  too  much  iso- 
lated for  them  to  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  their  fellows. 
The  strength  of  the  courts  of  law  has  ever  been  the  great- 
est  security  which  can  be  offered  to  personal  independence  ; 
but  this  is  more  especiall}''  the  case  in  democratic  ages  : 
private  rights  and  hiterests  are  in  constant  danger,  if  the 
judicial  power  does  not  grow  more  extensive  and  more 
strong  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  equality  of  conditions. 

Ecjuality  awakens  in  men  several  pro])ensities  extremely 
dangerous  to  freedom,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lator ought  constantly  to  be  directed.  I  shall  only  remind 
the  reader  of  the  most  important  amongst  them. 

Men  livino;  in  democratic  ages  do  not  readily  comi)rehend 
the  utility  of  forms :  they  feel  an  instinctive  contempt  for 
them,  —  I  have  elsewhere  shown  for  what  reasons.  Forms 
excite  their  contempt,  and  often  their  hatred ;  as  they  com- 
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monly  aspire  to  none  but  easy  and  present  gratifications, 
they  rush  onwards  to  the  object  of  tliclr  desires,  and  tlie 
sllohtest  delay  exasperates  them.  Tills  same  temper,  car- 
ried Avitli  tliem  into  political  lite,  renders  them  liostile  to 
forms,  which  perpetually  retard  or  arrest  them  In  some  of 
tlielr  projects. 

Yet  this  objection,  which  the  men  of  democracies  make 
to  forms,  is  the  very  thing  wliicli  renders  forms  so  useful 
to  freedom ;  for  tlieir  cliief  merit  is  to  serve  as  a  barrier 
between  tlie  strong  and  the  weak,  the  ruler  and  the  people, 
to  retard  the  one,  and  give  the  other  time  to  look  about 
him.  Forms  become  more  necessary  in  proportion  as  the 
government  becomes  more  active  and  more  powerful,  whilst 
private  persons  are  becoming  more  indolent  and  more 
feeble.  Thus  democratic  nations  naturally  stand  more  in 
need  of  forms  than  other  nations,  and  they  naturally  re- 
spect ihem  less.     This  deserves  most  serious  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  pitiful  than  the  arrogant  disdain  of  most 
of  our  contemporaries  for  questions  of  form ;  for  the  small- 
est questions  of  form  have  acquired  in  our  time  an  impor- 
tance Avhich  they  never  had  before :  many  of  the  greatest 
interests  of  mankind  depend  upon  them.  I  think,  that,  if 
the  statesmen  of  aristocratic  ao;es  could  sometimes  contemn 
forms  V  th  impunity,  and  frequently  rise  above  them,  the 
statesmen  to  whom  the  government  of  nations  is  now  con- 
fided  ought  to  treat  the  very  least  among  them  with  respect, 
and  not  neglect  them  without  imperious  necessity.  In 
aristocracies,  the  observance  of  forms  was  superstitious ; 
amongst  us,  they  ought  to  be  kept  up  with  a  deliberate 
and  enlightened  deference. 

Another  tendency,  which  is  extremely  natural  to  demo- 
cratic nations  and  extremely  dangerous,  is  that  which  leads 
them  to  despise  and  undervalue  the  rights  of  private  per- 
sons. The  attachment  wdiich  men  feel  to  a  right,  and  the 
respect  which  they  display  for  it,  is  generally  proportioned 
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to  its  importance,  or  to  the  length  of  time  during  wliich 
they  liave  enjoyed  it.  Tlie  riglits  of  private  persons 
amongst  democratic;  nations  are  commonly  of  small  im- 
portance, of  recent  growth,  and  extremely  precarious  ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  often  sacrificed  without  re- 
gret, and  almost  always  violated  without  remorse. 

But  it  hap|)ens  that,  at  the  same  period  and  amongst  the 
same  nations  in  which  men  conceive  a  natural  contenn)t  for 
the  rights  of  private  persons,  the  rights  of  society  at  large 
are  naturally  extended  and  consolidated :  in  other  words, 
men  become  less  attaclied  to  private  rights  just  when  it  is 
most  necessary  to  retain  and  defend  what  little  remains  of 
them.  It  is  therefore  most  especially  in  the  present  demo- 
cratic times,  that  the  true  friends  of  the  liberty  and  the 
greatness  of  man  ought  constantly  to  be  on  tlie  alert,  to 
prevent  the  power  of  government  from  lightly  sacrificing 
the  private  rights  of  individuals  to  the  general  execution 
of  its  designs.  At  such  times,  no  citizen  is  so  obscure  that 
it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  allow  him  to  be  oppressed  ;  no 
private  rights  are  so  unimportant  that  they  can  be  surren- 
dered Avith  impunity  to  the  caprices  of  a  government.  The 
reason  is  plain :  —  if  the  private  right  of  an  individual  is 
violated  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  is  fully  im[)ressed 
with  the  importance  and  the  sanctity  of  such  rights,  the 
injury  done  is  confined  to  the  individual  whose  right  is 
infringed ;  but  to  violate  such  a  right  at  the  present  day 
is  deeply  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  to  put 
tlie  whole  community  in  jeopardy,  because  the  very  notion 
of  this  kind  of  right  constantly  tends  amongst  us  to  be 
impaired  and  lost. 

There  are  certain  habits,  certain  notions,  and  certain 
vices  which  are  peculiar  to  a  state  of  revolution,  and  which 
a  protracted  revolution  cannot  fail  to  create  and  to  propa- 
gate, whatever  be,  in  other  respects,  its  character,  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  scene  on  which  it  takes  place.     When  any 
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nation  liiis,  ^vitllin  a  sliort  s])aee  of  tinii',  ropcatodly  varied 
its  rulers,  its  opinions,  and  its  laws,  the  men  of  whom  it  is 
composed  eventually  contract  a  taste  for  change,  and  grow 
accustomed  to  see  all  changes  etfected  by  sudden  ^iolence. 
Thus  they  naturally  conci'ive  a  contempt  for  tbruis  which 
daily  ])rove  ineffectual ;  and  they  do  not  sup])ort,  without 
imi)atience,  the  dominion  of  rules  which  they  have  .lu  often 
seen  intringed. 

As  the  ordinary  notions  of  equity  and  morality  no  longer 
sufHce  to  explain  and  justify  all  the  innovations  daily  be- 
gotten by  a  revolution,  the  principle  of  public  utihty  is 
called  in,  the  doctrine  of  political  necessity  is  conjured  uj», 
and  men  accustom  themselves  to  sacritice  private  interests 
without  scruple,  and  to  tram})le  on  the  rights  of  individuals 
in  order  more  speedily  to  accomj)lish  any  public  purpose. 

These  habits  and  notions,  which  I  shall  call  revolution- 
ary, because  all  revolutions  produce  them,  occur  in  aristoc- 
racies just  as  much  as  amongst  democratic  nations  }  but 
amongst  the  former  they  are  often  less  powerful  and  a!  way;? 
less  lasting,  because  there  they  meet  with  habits,  notion''j, 
defects,  and  impediments,  which  counteract  them :  they 
consequently  disapi)ear  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  termi- 
nated, and  the  nation  reverts  to  its  former  political  courses. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  in  democratic  countries,  in 
which  it  is  ever  to  be  feared  that  revolutionary  tendencies, 
becominc:  more  oentle  and  more  regular,  without  entirely 
disappearing  from  society,  w^ll  be  gradually  transformed 
into  habits  of  subjection  to  the  administrative  authority  of 
the  (Tovernment.  I  know  of  no  countries  in  which  revo- 
lutions  are  more  dangerous  than  in  democratic  countries ; 
because,  independently  of  the  accidental  and  transient  evils 
which  must  always  attend  them,  they  may  always  create 
some  evils  which  are  permanent  and  unending. 

I  believe  that  there  are  such  things  as  justifiable  resist- 
ance and  legitimate  rebellion :  I  do  not  therefore  assert,  as 
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an  absolute  proposition,  that  tlie  n.en  of  deniocratic  aLi;es 
ono;lit  never  to  make  revolutions  ;  but  I  tliink  that  they 
have  esj)eeial  reason  to  hesitate  before  they  embark  in 
them,  and  that  it  is  far  betti'r  to  endure  many  iiriexanees 
in  their  present  eondition,  than  to  have  recourse  to  so  i)eril- 
ous  a  remedy. 

I  sliall  conclude  by  one  o;(>neral  idea,  which  conij)rises 
not  only  all  the  })articular  ideas  whicdi  have  been  expresst'd 
in  the  })resent  cha])ter,  but  also  most  of  those  vhich  it  is 
the  object  of  this  book  to  treat  of.  In  the  am's  of  aristoc- 
racy Avhicli  preceded  our  own,  there  were  })rivate  persons 
of  great  power,  and  a  social  authority  of  extrenu'  weak- 
ness. The  outline  of  society  itself  was  not  easily  discerni- 
ble, and  constantly  confounded  with  the  diti'erent  powers  by 
which  the  comnnniity  was  ruled.  The  ])rincii)al  efforts  of 
the  men  of  those  times  were  recpiired  to  strengthen,  aii'gran- 
dize,  and  secure  the  supreme  ])ower;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  circumscribe  individual  independence  within  narmwer 
limits,  and  to  subject  private  interests  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Other  perils  and  other  cares  await  the  men  of 
our  ane.  Amono;st  the  o-reater  part  of  modern  nations,  the 
government,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  its  constitution, 
or  its  name,  has  become  almost  omnipotent,  and  })rivate 
persons  are  falling,  more  and  more,  into  the  lowest  stage  of 
weakness  and  dependence. 

In  olden  society,  everything  was  dift'erent ;  unity  and 
uniformity  were  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  In  modern 
society,  everything  threat'Mis  to  become  so  much  alike, 
that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  individual  will 
soon  be  entirely  lost  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  world. 
Our  forefathers  were  ever  prone  to  make  an  im})ro})er  use 
of  the  notion  that  private  rights  ought  to  be  respected  ; 
and  we  are  naturally  prone,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exagger- 
ate the  idea  that  the  interest  of  a  private  individual  ought 
always  to  bend  to  the  interest  of  the  many. 
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The  political  world  is  inetamor})liose(l :  new  rcmcdios 
must  henc'ofortli  bo  sought  for  new  disorders.  To  lay 
down  extensive  but  distinct  and  settled  limits  to  the  action 
of  the  government ;  to  confer  certain  rights  on  })rivate  per- 
sons, and  to  secure  to  them  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  ;  to  enable  individual  man  to  maintain  what- 
ever independence,  strength,  and  original  power  he  still 
possesses  ;  to  raise  him  by  the  side  of  society  at  large,  and 
u))hold  him  in  that  position,  —  these  appear  to  me  the  main 
objects  of  legislators  in  the  ages  upon  which  wo  are  now 


entermo;. 


It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers  of  our  time  sought  only 
to  use  men  in  order  to  make  thiuiis  m'oat ;  I  wish  that 
they  would  try  a  little  more  to  make  great  men  ;  that  they 
would  sot  loss  value  on  the  work,  and  more  upon  the  work- 
man ;  that  they  would  never  forget  that  a  nation  cannot 
lono;  remain  strong  when  every  man  belonoino;  to  it  is  in- 
dividually  weak  ;  and  that  no  form  or  combination  of  social 
polity  has  yet  been  devised  to  make  an  energetic  peo})le 
out  of  a  community  of  ])usillanimous  and  enfeebled  citizens. 

I  trace  amongst  our  contemporaries  two  contrary  notions 
which  are  ecjually  injurious.  One  set  of  men  can  perceive 
nothing  in  the  principle  of  equality  but  the  anarchical  ten- 
dencies which  it  engenders  :  they  dread  their  own  free 
agency,  they  fear  themselves.  Other  thinkers,  less  numer- 
ous but  more  enlightened,  take  a  different  view :  beside 
that  track  which  starts  from  the  principle  of  equality  to 
terminate  in  anarchy,  they  have  at  last  discovered  the  road 
which  seems  to  lead  men  to  inevitable  servitude.  They 
shape  their  souls  beforehand  to  this  necessary  condition  ; 
and,  despairing  of  remaining  free,  they  already  do  obei- 
sance in  their  hearts  to  the  master  who  is  soon  to  appear. 
The  former  abandon  freedom  because  they  think  it  dan- 
gerous ;  the  latter,  because  they  hold  it  to  be  impossible. 

If  I  had  entertained  the  latter  conviction,  I  should  not 
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have  ■written  this  hook,  hut  I  should  have  confiiie(l  iiivseH' 
to  dephjriu^"  in  se'*ret  tlie  destiny  of  niankIn(L  I  have 
souglit  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  \vliicli  the  principle  of 
ecpiality  ex})oses  the  independence  of  man,  because  I  firndy 
believe  that  these  dani^ers  are  the  most  fonnidal)le,  as  well 
as  the  least  foreseen,  of  all  those  which  futurity  holds  in 
store ;  hut  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  insurmountahle. 

The  men  who  live  in  the  democratic  ages  upon  which 
we  are  entering  have  naturally  a  taste  for  indejjendcnce  ; 
they  are  naturally  im})atient  of  regulation,  and  they  are 
wearied  by  the  p(!rmanence  even  of  the  condition  they 
themselves  prefer.  They  are  fond  of  power ;  but  tliey  are 
prone  to  desj)ise  and  hate  those  who  wield  it,  and  they  easily 
elude  its  grasp  by  their  own  mobility  anil  insignificance. 

These  propensities  Avill  always  manifest  themselves,  be- 
cause they  originate  in  the  groundwork  of  society,  which 
will  undergo  no  change  :  for  a  long  time  they  will  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  despotism,  and  they  will  furnish 
fresh  weapons  to  each  succeeding  generation  which  shall 
struggle  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  mankind.  Let  us,  then, 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  that  salutary  fear  which 
makes  men  keep  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  not  with 
that  faint  and  idle  terror  which  depressess  and  enervates 
the  heart. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


GENERAL   SURVEY    OF   THE   SUBJECT. 


I.! 


BEFORE  closing  forovor  the  subject  that  I  have  now 
discussed,  I  would  fain  take  a  partino;  survey  of  all 
the  different  characteristics  of  modern  society,  and  appre- 
ciate at  last  the  jjeneral  influence  to  be  exercised  1)V  the 
principle  of  equality  upon  the  fate  of  mankind  ;  hut  I  am 
stopped  l)y  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and,  in  presence  of 
so  ^'eat  a  theme,  my  sight  is  troubled,  and  my  reason  fails. 

The  society  of  the  modern  world,  which  I  have  sought 
to  delineate,  and  which  I  seek  to  judge,  has  l)ut  just  come 
into  existence.  Time  has  not  yet  shaped  it  into  perfect 
form  ;  the  great  revolution  by  which  it  has  been  created  is 
not  yet  over  ;  and,  amidst  the  occurrences  of  our  time,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  discern  what  will  pass  away  with 
the  revolution  itself,  and  what  will  survive  its  close.  The 
world  which  is  rising  into  existence  is  still  half  encumbered 
by  the  remains  of  the  world  which  is  waning  into  decay ; 
and,  amidst  the  vast  perplexity  of  human  afllairs,  none  can 
say  how  much  of  ancient  institutions  and  former  manners 
will  remain,  or  liow  much  will  completely  disappear. 

Although  the  revolution  which  is  taking  ])lace  in  the 
social  condition,  the  laws,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of 
men  is  still  very  far  from  being  terminated,  yet  its  results 
already  admit  of  no  comparison  with  anything  that  the 
world  has  ever  before  witnessed.  I  go  back  from  age  to 
age  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  I  find  no  parallel  to 
what  is  occurring  before  my  eyes :  as  the  past  has  ceased 
to  throw  its  light  upon  the  future,  the  mind  of  man  wan- 
ders in  obscurity. 
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Nevortlu'less!,  in  tlio  midst  of  a  prnsj)Oot  so  wido,  so  novel, 
and  so  ('onfuscd,  sonic  of  tlic  inoro  prominent  cliafacti'ns- 
tics  may  already  1)0  discerned  and  pointed  out.  Tlie  oood 
tilings  and  the  evils  of  lifi>  are  more  cijuali}''  distributed  in 
the  world  :  great  wealth  tends  to  disappear,  the  iiuniher 
of  small  fortunes  to  increase;  desires  and  y-ratitications  are 
multiplie(l,  hut  extraordinary  ])rosperity  and  irrenie(lial)K' 
penury  ar(^  alike  unknown.  The  sentiment  of  ambition  is 
universal,  hut  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom  \ast.  l^aeh 
individual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness  ;  hut  society 
at  large  is  active,  j)rovident,  and  powerful :  the  perfJirm- 
ances  of  private  persons  are  insigniticant,  those  of  the  state 
immense. 

There  is  little  energy  of  character,  hut  manners  are 
mild,  and  laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  instances  of  ex- 
alted heroism  or  of  virtues  of  the  highest,  brightest,  and 
purest  temper,  men's  habits  are  regular,  violi'iice  is  rare, 
ami  cruelty  almost  unknown.  Human  existence  becomes 
longer,  and  property  more  secure:  life  is  not  adorned  with 
hrilliant  trophies,  but  it  is  extremely  easy  and  trancpiil. 
Few  ])leasures  are  either  very  refined  or  veiy  coarse ;  and 
hiiihlv  i)olished  manners  are  as  uncommon  as  o-reat  brutal- 
ity  of  tastes.  Neither  men  of  great  learning,  nor  extremely 
icrnorant  communities,  arc  to  he  met  with  ;  iieuius  becomes 
more  rare,  information  more  diii'used.  The  human  mind 
is  impelled  hy  the  small  efforts  of  all  mankind  comhined 
together,  not  hy  the  strenuous  activity  of  a  few  men. 
There  is  less  perfection,  but  more  abundance,  in  all  the 
productions  of  the  arts.  The  ties  of  race,  of  rank,  and 
of  country  are  relaxed ;  the  great  bond  of  humanity  is 
streno:thened. 

If  I  endeavor  to  find  out  the  most  general  and  most 
prominent  of  all  these  different  characteristics,  I  perceive 
that  what  is  taking  place  in  men's  fortunes  manifests  itself 
under  a  thousand  other  forms.     Almost  all  extremes  are 
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softened  or  blun+cd :  all  tliiit  wiis  most  proininoMt  is  siiper- 
Hedc'd  Ity  soinc  middle  toriu,  iit  oiieo  less  lol'ty  and  li'ss  low, 
less  hrilliant  and  less  obscure,  than  what  before  existed  in 
the  world. 

When  I  survey  this  countless  multitude  of  beinos,  shaju'd 
in  each  othei's  likeness,  amidst  whom  nothin<f  rises  and 
nothin<jc  falls,  the  siirht  of  such  universal  uiiil'ormitv  sad- 
(lens  and  chills  me,  and  1  am  tempted  to  re^^i'i't  that  state 
of  society  which  has  ceased  to  be.  When  the  world  was 
full  of  nu'U  of  <j;reat  imj)ortance  and  extri'ine  insiiiiiilicance, 
of  great  Avealth  and  extreme  poverty,  of  ort'at  K'aining  and 
extreme  i<rnorance,  I  turned  aside  fi'oni  the  latter  to  fix  mv 
observation  on  the  former  alone,  who  <^ratilied  my  sympa- 
thies. IJut  1  admit  that  this  <j;ratiHcation  arose  from  my 
own  weakness :  it  is  because  I  am  unable  to  see  at  once  all 
that  is  around  me,  that  T  am  allowed  thus  to  select  and 
separate  the  ol)jeets  of  my  j)redilection  from  amonj^  so 
many  others.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  that  Almighty 
and  Eternal  Being,  whose  gaze  necessarily  includes  the 
whole  of  created  things,  and  who  surveys  distinctly,  though 
at  once,  mankind  and  man. 

We  may  naturally  believe  that  it  is  not  the  singular  pros- 
jierity  of  the  few,  but  the  greater  well-being  of  all,  which 
is  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  men.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  man's  decline  is,  to 
His  eye,  advancement ;  what  afflicts  me  is  acceptable  to 
Him.  A  state  of  equality  is  perhaj)s  less  elevated,  but  it 
is  more  just:  and  its  justice  constitutes  its  greatness  and 
its  beauty.  I  would  strive,  then,  to  raise  myself  to  this 
point  of  the  Divine  contemplation,  and  thence  to  view  and 
to  judge  the  concerns  of  men. 

No  man,  upon  the  earth,  can  as  yet  affirm,  absolutely  and 
generally,  that  the  new  state  of  the  world  is  better  than  its 
former  one ;  but  it  is  already  easy  to  perceive  that  this  state 
is  different.    Some  vices  and  some  virtues  were  so  inherent 
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ill  tlic  constitiitloM  of  ail  nristocnitlc  nation,  ami  aro  so  op- 
posite to  till'  i-liaractiT  ol"  a  iiiodiTii  pt'(»|»li',  that  tlicy  can 
iii'VLT  111'  iiit'ust'd  into  it  ;  soiiid  ^ood  ti'iuK'Hciis  ami  sonu; 
bad  propi'ii.sitit's  which  wore  uiilNiiown  to  the  Inniier,  are 
liatu"al  to  the  latter;  some  idt-as  siio<rest  themselves  spmi- 
taneonsly  to  the  iinanination  of  the  one,  which  ari'  ntti-rly 
repii;j,iiant  to  the  mind  ol'  the  other.  They  are  like  two 
distiii"t  orders  of  liimian  heiiins,  each  (»f  which  has  its  own 
merits  and  (U'fects,  its  own  advantam's  and  its  own  cNiis. 
Care  must  thi-refori'  lu'  taken  not  to  jnd^e  the  state  of 
society  which  is  now  cominii;  into  existeiici',  l>v  notions 
derivi'd  I'rom  a  state  of  socii'ty  which  no  longer  exists; 
Ibr,  as  these  states  of  society  are  exceedingly  dill'erent  in 
tlioir  structure,  tlu'V  cannot  he  suhniitted  to  a  just  or  faii' 
comparison.  It  woiikl  he  scarcely  more  reasonable  to  re- 
quire of  our  contemporaries  the  peculiar  virtues  which 
originated  in  the  social  c  ulitioii  of  their  forefathers,  since 
that  social  condition  is  itsi'lf  fallen,  and  has  drawn  into  one 
promiscuous  ruin  the  good  and  evil  w  hicli  heloiio-ed  to  it. 

But  as  yet  these  things  are  imj)erlectly  understood.  I 
find  that  a  great  numher  of  my  contem})oraries  undertake 
to  make  a  selection  from  amongst  the  institutions,  the  oj)in- 
ions,  and  the  ideas  which  originated  in  the  aristocratic;  con- 
stitution of  society  as  it  was :  a  portion  of  these  elements 
they  would  willingly  reliiKpiish,  but  they  would  keep  tlio 
remainder  and  transplant  them  into  their  new  world.  I 
a])preliend  that  such  men  are  wasting  their  time  and  their 
strength  in  virtuous  but  nniirofitable  efforts.  The  object 
is,  not  to  retain  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  inequal- 
ity of  conditions  bestows  upon  mankind,  but  to  secure  the 
new  benefits  which  ecpiality  may  supply.  We  have  not  to 
seek  to  make  ourselves  like  our  progenitors,  but  to  strive 
to  work  out  that  species  of  greatness  and  happiness  which 
is  our  own. 

For  myself,  who  now  lof)k  back  from  tliis  extreme  limit 
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of  my  task,  and  discover  from  afar,  but  at  once,  the  various 
objects  which  have  attracted  my  more  attentive  investiga- 
tion upon  my  way,  I  am  full  of  apprehensions  and  of  hopes. 
I  perceive  miglity  dangers  which  it  is  possible  to  ward  off, 
—  mighty  evils  which  may  be  avoided  or  alleviated ;  and  I 
cling  with  a  firmer  hold  to  the  belief,  that,  for  democratic 
nations  to  be  virtuous  and  prosperous,  they  require  but  to 
will  it. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  my  contemporaries  maintain 
that  nations  are  never  their  own  masters  here  below,  and 
that  they  necessarily  obey  some  insurmountable  and  unintel- 
ligent power,  arising  from  anterior  events,  from  their  race, 
or  from  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  country.  Such  prin- 
ciples are  false  and  cowardly ;  such  principles  can  never 
produce  aught  but  feeble  men  and  pusillanimous  nations. 
Providence  has  not  created  mankind  entirely  independent 
or  entirely  free.  It  is  true,  that  around  every  man  a  fatal 
circle  is  traced,  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass ;  but  within 
the  wide  verge  of  that  circle  he  is  powerful  and  free :  as  it 
is  with  man,  so  with  communities.  The  nations  of  our 
time  cannot  prevent  the  conditions  of  men  from  becoming 
equ&l ;  but  it  depends  upon  themselves  whether  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  is  to  lead  them  to  servitude  or  freedom,  to 
knowledge  or  barbarism,  to  prosperity  or  wretchedness. 
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FOR  information  concerning  all  the  countries  of  the  "West 
Avhich  liav^e  not  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans,  con-iult  the 
account  of  two  expeditions  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Congress 
by  Major  Long.  Tiiis  traveller  particularly  mentions,  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  American  desert,  that  a  line  may  be  drawn 
nearly  parallel  to  the  20th  degree  of  longitude  (meridian  of 
Washington,  97°  of  Greenwich),  beginning  from  the  Red  River, 
and  ending  at  the  River  Platte.  From  this  imaginary  line  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Mississip[)i 
on  the  west,  lie  immense  [)lains,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
sand  incapable  of  culti\ation,  or  scattered  over  with  masses  of 
granite.  In  summer,  these  plains  are  destitute  of  water,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  them  but  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
horses.  Some  hordes  of  Indians  arc  also  found  there,  but  in  no 
great  numbers. 

INIajor  Long  was  told  that,  in  tra\elhng  northwards  from  the 
River  Platte,  you  find  the  same  desert  lying  constantly  on  the 
left ;  but  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  trutii  of  this  report. 
(Long's  Expedition,  Vol.  II.  p.  36 L) 

However  worthy  of  confidence  may  be  the  narrative  of  Major 
Long,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  only  passed  through  tlie 
country  of  which  he  speaks,  without  deviating  widely  from  the 
line  which  he  had  traced  out  for  his  journey. 
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Appendix  B.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  24. 

SOUTH  America,  in  the  regions  between  the  tropiop,  p,'o- 
duces  an  incredible  profusion  of  climbing  plants,  of  wliich 
the  Flora  of  the  Antilles  alone  furnishes  forty  different  species. 

Among  the  most  graceful  of  these  shrubs  is  the  Passion-Hower, 
which,  according  to  Descourtiz,  climbs  trees  by  means  of  the  ten- 
drils with  which  it  is  provided,  and  forms  moving  bowers  of  rich 
and  elegant  festoons,  decorated  with  blue  and  purple  flowers,  and 
fragrant  with  perfume.     (Vol.  I.  p.  2G5.) 

The  Mimosa  scandens  {Acacia  a  grandes  gousses)  is  a  creeper 
of  enoi-mous  and  rapid  growth,  which  climbs  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
sometimes  covers  more  than  half  a  league.     (Vol.  III.  p.  227.) 
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Appendix  C.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  26. 

THE  languages  which  are  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  America, 
from  the  Pole  to  Cape  Horn,  are  said  to  be  all  formed  upon 
the  same  model,  and  subject  to  the  same  grammatical  rules  ; 
whence  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  all  the  Indian  nations 
sprang  from  the  same  stock. 

Each  tribe  of  the  American  continent  speaks  a  different  dia- 
lect ;  but  the  number  of  languages,  properly  so  called,  is  very 
small,  —  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  had  not  a  very  remote  origin. 

Moreover,  the  laufruages  of  America  have  a  great  detrree  of 
rcgjilarity,  from  ';  'lich  it  seems  probable  that  the  tribes  which 
employ  them  had  not  undergone  any  great  revolutions,  or  been 
incorporated,  voluntarily  or  by  constraint,  with  foreign  nations  ; 
for  it  is  generally  the  union  of  several  languages  into  one  which 
produces  grammatical  irregularities. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  American  languages,  especially  those 
of  the  North,  first  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  philologists, 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  that   this  idiom  of  a  barbarous 
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people  was  the  product  of  a  rompHcated  system  of  ideas  and 
very  learned  combinations.  These  lanf^uap;es  were  found  to  be 
very  rich,  and  great  pains  had  been  taken  at  their  formation  to 
render  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

The  grammatical  system  of  the  Americans  differs  from  all 
others  in  several  points,  but  especially  in  the  Ibllowing :  — 

Some  nations  of  Europe,  amongst  others  the  Germans,  have 
the  i)ower  of  combining  at  pleasure  different  exiiressions,  and 
thus  giving  ii  complex  sense  to  certain  words.  The  Indians 
have  given  a  most  surprising  extension  to  this  power,  so  as  to 
connect  a  great  number  of  ideas  with  a  single  term.  This  will 
be  easily  understood  with  the  hell)  of  an  exani[)]e  quoted  by 
Mr.  Duponceau,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
America. 

"  A  Delaware  woman  playing  with  a  cat  or  a  young  dog,"  says 
this  writer,  "  is  heard  to  pronounce  the  wgrd  hnllgatschis,  which 
is  thus  composed :  k  is  the  sign  of  the  second  person,  and  sig- 
nifies 'ihou'  or  'thy';  uli  is  a  part  of  the  word  tvidit,  which 
. ''-r^fies  'beautiful,'  'pretty';  (/at  is  another  fragment  of  the 
,.  'i',  wichgat,  which  means  'paw';  and,  lastly,  schis  is  a  dimin- 
utive giving  the  idea  of  smallness.  Thus,  in  one  word,  the  In- 
dian v.'^man  has  exi)ressed,  '  Thy  pretty  little  paw.' " 

Take  another  example  of  the  felicity  with  wliich  tlui  savages 
of  America  have  comi)osed  their  words.  A  young  man,  in  the 
Delaware  tongue,  is  called  pilape.  This  word  is  formed  from 
j9«*/si7,  chaste,  innocent ;  i\i\(\.  lenape,m\xn\  —  viz.  man  in  his  pu- 
rity and  innocence. 

This  facility  of  combining  words  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
strange  formation  of  their  verbs.  The  most  complex  action  is 
often  expressed  by  a  single  verb,  which  serves  to  convey  all  the 
shades  of  an  idea  by  the  modification  of  its  construction. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  examine  more  in  detail  this  subject, 
which  I  have  only  glanced  at  superficially,  should  read, — 

1.  The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Duponceau  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Heckewelder  relative  to  the  Indian  languages,  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  America, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  1819. 

2.  The  grammar   of  the   Delaware  or   Lenai)e   language  by 
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Geiberger,  and  the  Preface  of  INIr.  Diiponceau.     All  these  are 
in  the  same  collection,  Vol.  III. 

3.  An  excellent  account  of  these  works,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  American  Encyclopedia. 


Appendix  D.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

SEE,  in  Charlevoix,  Vol.  I.  p.  235,  the  history  of  the  first  war 
wliich  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada  cmried  on,  in  1610, 
against  the  Iroquois.  The  latter,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
offered  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  French  and  their  allies. 
Charlevoix  is  not  a  great  painter,  yet  he  exhibits  clearly  enough 
in  this  narrative  the  contrast  between  the  European  manners  and 
those  of  savages,  as  well  as  the  different  sense  which  the  two 
races  had  of  honor. 

When  the  French,  says  he,  seized  upon  the  beaver-skins  which 
covered  the  Indians  who  had  fallen,  the  Hurons,  their  allies,  were 
greatly  offended  at  this  proceeding ;  but  thej  jet  to  woi'k  in  their 
usual  manner,  inflicting  horrid  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners,  and 
devoui'ing  one  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  which  made  the 
Frenchmen  shuddei*.  Thus  the  barbarians  prided  themselves 
upon  a  disinterestedness  which  they  were  surprised  at  not  finding 
in  our  nation,  and  could  not  understand  that  there  was  less  to  rep- 
rehend in  stripping  dead  bodies  than  in  devouring  their  flesh  like 
wild  beasts. 

Charlevoix,  in  another  place  (Vol.  I.  p.  230),  thus  describes 
the  first  torture  of  which  Champlain  was  an  eyewitness,  and 
the  return  of  the  Hurons  into  their  own  village. 

"  Having  proceeded  about  eight  leagues,"  says  he,  "  our  allies 
halted ;  and  having  singled  out  one  of  their  captives,  they  re- 
proached him  with  all  the  cruelties  which  he  had  practised  upon 
the  warriors  of  their  nation  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and 
told  him  that  he  might  expect  to  be  treated  in  like  manner,  add- 
ing, that,  if  he  had  any  spirit,  he  would  prove  it  by  singing.  He 
immediately  chanted  forth  his  death-song,  and  then  his  war-song, 
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and  all  the  songs  he  knew,  but  in  a  very  monniful  strain,"  says 
Champlain,  who  was  not  then  aware  tliat  all  savagt^  music  has  a 
melancholy  character.  The  tortures  which  succeeded,  accom[)a- 
nied  by  all  the  horrors  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  terrified 
the  French,  who  made  every  effort  to  [)nt  a  stop  to  them,  hut  in 
vain.  The  followinjT  nijjht,  one  of  the  Ilurons  havinyr  dreamt 
that  they  were  pursued,  the  retreat  was  changed  to  a  real  flight, 
and  the  savages  never  stopped  until  they  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger. 

"  The  moment  they  perceived  the  cabins  of  their  own  village, 
they  cut  themselves  long  sticks,  to  wiiich  they  fastened  the  scalps 
which  had  fallen  to  their  share,  and  cai-ried  tliem  in  triumph.  At 
this  sight,  the  women  swam  to  the  canoes,  where  they  received 
the  bloody  scalps  from  the  hands  of  their  husbands,  and  tied  thera 
round  their  necks." 

Tiie  warriors  offered  one  of  these  horrible  trophies  to  Cham- 
plain  ;  they  also  presented  him  with  some  bows  and  arrows,  — 
the  only  spoils  of  the  Iroquois  which  they  had  ventured  to  seize, 
—  entreating  him  to  show  them  to  the  King  of  France. 

Champlain  lived  a  whole  winter  quite  alone  among  these 
barbarians,  without  being  .under  any  alarm  for  his  person  or 
property. 
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Appendix  E.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  48. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  puritanical  strictness  which  presided  over 
the  establishment  of  the  Pmglish  colonies  in  America  is 
now  much  relaxed,  remarkable  traces  of  it  are  still  found  in 
their  habits  and  laws.  In  1792,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Anti- 
christian  republic  of  France  began  its  ephemeral  existence,  the 
legislative  body  of  Massachusetts  promulgated  the  following  law, 
to  compel  the  citizens  to  observe  the  Sabbath.  We  give  the 
preamble  and  a  few  articles  of  this  law,  which  is  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention. 

"Whereas,"  says  the  legislator,  "the  observation  of  the  Sun- 
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day  is  an  affair  of  public  interest ;  inasmuch  as  it  prorluces  a 
necessary  suspension  of  labor,  leads  men  to  reflect  upon  the 
duties  of  life  and  the  errors  to  which  human  nalur(>  Is  liable, 
and  provides  for  the  public  and  private  worship  of  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  for  the  [)erformance 
of  such  acts  of  charity  as  are  the  ornament  and  comfort  of  Chris- 
tian societies :  — 

"  Whereas  irreligious  or  light-minded  persons,  forgetting  the 
duties  which  the  Sabbath  imj)Oses,  and  the  benelits  wbich  these 
duties  confer  on  society,  are  known  to  profane  its  sanctity,  by 
following  their  pleasures  or  their  affairs  ;  this  way  of  acting 
being  contrary  to  their  own  interest  as  Christians,  and  calculated 
to  annoy  those  who  do  not  follow  their  example  ;  being  al,-o  of 
great  injury  to  society  at  large,  by  spreading  a  taste  for  dissipa- 
tion and  dissolute  manners ; 

"  Be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
Representatives  convened  in  General  Court  of  Assembly,  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  shall  on  that  day  carefully  apply 
themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  piety,  that  no  tradesman 
or  laborer  shall  exercise  his  ordinary  calling,  and  that  no  game 
or  recreation  shall  be  used  on  the  Lord's  day,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiting ten  shillings. 

"That  no  one  shall  travel  on  that  day,  or  any  part  thereof, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  shillings  ;  that  no  vessel  shall 
leave  a  hai-bor  of  the  colony  ;  that  no  person  shall  keep  outside 
the  meeting-house  during  the  time  of  public  worship,  or  j)rofane 
the  time  by  playing  or  talking,  on  penalty  of  five  shillings." 
(Law  of  the  8th  March,  1792  ;  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts, 
Vol.  I.  p.  410.) 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1797,  a  new  law  increased  the  amount 
of  fines,  half  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  informer.  (Same 
collection,  Vol.  L  p.  525.) 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1816,  a  new  law  confirmed  these 
same  measures.     (Same  .  ''ection.  Vol.  II.  p.  405.) 

Similar  enactments  ex'  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  revised  in  1827  ai  .  IbJS.  (See  Revised  Statutes,  Part  I. 
chapter  20,  p.  675.)  .n  these  it  is  declared  that  no  one  is 
allowed  on  the  Sabba'  i  to  sijort,  to  Jisli,  to  play  at  games,  or  to 
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frequent  houses  where  liquor  is  sold.  No  one  can  travel,  except 
in  case  of  necessity. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  trace  which  the  religious  strictness  and 
austere  manners  of  the  first  emigrants  have  left  behind  them  in 
the  American  laws. 

In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  I.  p. 
6G2,  is  the  foUov      /         se  ;  — 

"  Whoever  shall  win  lose  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
by  gaming  or  betting,  the  sum  of  iwe>  ^ -ave  dollars,  shall  be 
found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
condemned  to  pay  a  line  eciual  to  at  least  five  times  the  vahu;  of 
the  sum  lost  or  won  ;  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  inspector  of  the 
poor  of  the  township.  lie  that  loses  twenfy-fiv<;  dollars  or  more 
may  bring  an  action  to  recover  them  ;  and  if  he  neglects  to  do 
so,  the  inspector  of  the  poor  may  prosecute  the  wiimer,  and  oblige 
him  to  pay  into  the  poor's  box  both  the  sum  he  has  gained  and 
three  times  as  much  besides." 

The  laws  we  quote  from  are  of  recent  date  ;  but  they  are  un- 
intelligible without  going  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  Colonies. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  our  days,  the  penal  part  of  these  laws  is 
very  rarely  .  nplied.  Laws  preserve  their  inflexibility  long  after 
the  manners  of  a  nation  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time. 
It  is  still  true,  however,  that  nothing  strikes  a  foreigner  on  his 
arrival  in  America  more  forcibly  tlian  the  regard  paid  to  the 
Sabbath. 

There  is  one,  in  particular,  of  the  large  American  cities,  in 
which  all  social  movements  begin  to  be  suspended  even  on 
Saturday  evening.  You  traverse  its  streets  at  the  hour  when 
you  expect  men  in  the  middle  of  life  to  be  engaged  in  bu-iness, 
and  young  people  in  pleasure  ;  and  you  meet  with  solitude  and 
silence.  Not  only  have  all  ceased  to  work,  l)ut  they  appear  to 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Neither  the  movements  of  industry  are 
heard,  nor  the  accents  of  joy,  nor  even  the  confused  murmur 
which  arises  from  the  midst  of  a  great  city.  Chains  are  hung 
across  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  churches  ;  the  half- 
closed  shutters  of  the  houses  scarcely  admit  a  ray  of  sun  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  citizens.  Now  and  tli<'n  you  perceive  a  solitary 
individual,  wiio  glides  silently  along  tlie  doerti  d  .-treets  and  lanes. 
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IJut  on  iMonday,  at  early  dawn,  the  rolling  of  carriages,  the 
noise  of  hammers,  the  cries  of  tiie  population,  begin  to  make 
themselves  heard  again.  The  city  is  awakii.  An  eager  crowd 
hastens  towards  the  resort  of  eoniinerce  and  industry;  evcM'ything 
around  you  bespeaks  motion,  bustle,  hurry.  A  feverish  activity 
succeeds  to  the  lethargic  stupor  o;  yesteiday  ;  you  might  almost 
suppose  that  they  had  but  one  day  to  acquire  wealth  and  to 
enjoy  it. 


!  ! 


Appendix  F.  —  Vol.  I. 


p.  55. 


Ill 


IT  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that,  in  the  chapter  which  has  just 
been  read,  I  have  not  j)retended  to  give  a  histor}  \nierica. 
My  only  object  has  been  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
influence  which  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  first  emigrants 
had  exercised  upon  the  fate  of  the  different  colonies,  and  of  the 
Union  in  general.  1  have  therefore  cited  only  a  few  detached 
fragments. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  deceived,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that,  by  pursuing  the  })ath  which  I  have  merely  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  easy  to  present  such  pictures  of  the  American  republics 
as  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  could 
not  fail  to  suggest  to  the  statesman  matter  for  reflection.  Not 
being  able  to  devote  myself  to  this  labor,  I  am  anxious  to  ren- 
der it  easy  to  others ;  and,  for  this  purj)ose,  I  subjoin  a  short 
catalogue  and  analysis  of  the  works  which  seem  to  me  the  most 
im])ortant  to  consult.* 

At  the  head  of  the  general  documents  which  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  examine,  I  place  the  work  entitled  An  Historical 
Collection  of  State  Papers,  and  other  authentic  Documents,  in- 
tended as  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 

*  As  this  catalo<2;uc,  thouj^h  novel  and  interesting  for  many  readers  in 
France,  contains  little  tliat  is  new  or  important  for  persons  in  this  country, 
and  has  also  in  srreat  part  been  superseded  l)y  later  puhlications,  I  have  con- 
siderably abridged  it.  —  Am.   K  u  . 
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hy  Ehenozer  Ifitsard.  Tlic  first  voluino  of  tliis  pompilation,  wliich 
was  printed  at  Philadclpliiii  in  1702.  contains  a  literal  copy  of  all 
tlie  charters  frranted  hy  the  Crown  of  Enjiland  to  the  emigrants, 
fts  well  as  the  |>rincipal  acts  of  the  oolonial  governments,  diiriiiir 
the  commencement  of  their  existence.  The  second  volume  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  acts  of  the  Confederation  of  Hil.S, 
This  federal  compact,  which  was  entered  into  hy  the  Colonies  of 
New  England  with  the  view  of  resisting  the  Indians,  was  the 
first  instance  of  nnion  atforded  hy  the  Anglo-Americans. 

Each  colony  has,  hesides,  its  own  historic  monuments,  some 
of  which  are  extremely  curious  ;  beginning  with  \'irginia.  the 
State  which  was  first  peopled.  The  earliest  historian  of  \'irginia 
was  its  founder,  Captain  John  Smith.  Ca[)tain  Smith  has  left  us 
an  octavo  volume,  entitled  The  gencroU-  Hlstorie  of  J7rfjini(i 
and  New  England,  Inj  Captain  John  Smith,  sometipnes  Goirrnor 
in  those  Conntryos,  and  Admiral!  of  New  England ;  printed  at 
London  in  1G27.  The  work  is  adorned  with  curious  maps  and 
engravings  of  the  time  when  it  appeared  :  the  narrative  extends 
from  the  year  1584  to  1026. 

The  second  historian  to  consult  is  Beverley,  who  commences 
his  narrative  with  the  year  1585,  and  ends  it  with  1700.  The 
first  part  of  his  book  contains  historical  documents,  properly  so 
called,  relative  to  the  infancy  of  the  Colony.  The  second  affords 
a  most  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  at  this  remote 
period.  The  third  conveys  very  clear  ideas  concerning  the  man- 
ners, social  condition,  laws,  and  political  customs  of  the  Virginians 
in  the  author's  lifetime. 

I  saw  in  America  another  work  which  ought  to  be  consulted, 
entitled  The  History  of  Virginia,  hy  William  Stith.  This  book 
affords  some  curious  details,  but  I  thought  it  long  and  diffuse. 

The  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  best  document  to  be  consulted 
on  the  history  of  Carolina,  is  a  work  in  small  quarto,  entitled 
The  History  of  Carolina,  hy  John  Laivson,  printed  at  London  in 
1718.  This  work  contains,  in  the  first  part,  a  journey  of  discov- 
ery in  the  west  of  Carolina ;  the  account  of  which,  given  in  the 
form  of  a  journal,  is  in  general  confused  and  superficial ;  but  it 
contains  a  very  striking  description  of  the  mortality  caused  among 
the  savages  of  that  time  both  by  the  small-pox  and  the  immod^ 
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erate  use  of  bnindy ;  with  a  curious  picture  of  the  corruption  of 
manners  prevalent  amonj-st  tliem,  which  wis  increased  by  th(; 
preserure  ol'  Europeans.  The  second  j)art  of  Lawson's  book  is 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  the  physical  condition  of  Carolina 
and  its  ])roductions. 

From  the  southern  1  pass  at  once  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  intermediate  s[)ace  was  not  jjcopled  till 
a  later  jterioil. 

I  would  fu'st  mention  a  very  curious  compilation,  entitled 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  printed  for 
the  Jirst  time  at  Boston  in  17 \)2,  and  reprinted  in  1800.  This 
Collection,  which  is  continued  to  the  present  day,  contains  a  <^reat 
niuuher  of  very  valuable  documetits  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
different  States  of  New  England.  Among  them  are  letters  which 
have  never  been  published,  and  authentic  pieces  which  had  been 
buried  in  provincial  archives.  The  whole  work  of  Gookin,  con- 
cerning the  Indians,  is  inserted  there. 

I  have  mentioned  sev(!ral  times,  in  the  chapter  to  which  this 
note  relates,  the  work  of  Nathaniel  JNIorton,  entitled  New  Eng- 
land's  Memorial ;  sufliciently,  perhaps,  to  prove  that  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  be  conversant  with  the  history 
of  New  England. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  authority  whii^h  exists  upon 
the  hist(M-y  of  New  England  is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather,  entitled  Magnulia  Christi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  New  England,  1620-1 098,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted 
at  Hartford,  United  States,  in  1820.  The  author  divided  iiis 
work  into  seveji  books.  The  first  presents  the  history  of  the 
events  which  prepared  and  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
New  England.  Tlie  second  contains  the  lives  of  the  first  gov- 
ernors  and  chief  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  country. 
The  third  is  devoted  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  evangelical 
ministers  who,  during  the  same  period,  had  the  care  of  souls. 
In  the  fourth,  the  author  relates  the  institution  and  progress  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Massachusetts).  In  the  fifth,  he 
describes  the  principles  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  New 
England.  The  sixth  is  taken  up  in  retracing  certain  facts,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mather,  prove  the  merciful  interposition  of 
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Providence  in  Itchivlf  of  llie  inliiihitants  of  New  Enj^Innd.  L;i>tly, 
in  the  seventh,  th(!  author  j'ives  an  aceount  of  the  heresies  and 
the  troubles  to  whieh  the  Ciiureh  of  New  Enghmd  was  exposed. 
Cotton  Mather  was  nn  evauf^elical  minister,  who  was  horn  at 
Boston,  and  passed  his  life  there.  His  narratives  are  distin- 
guished by  the  sanu;  ardor  and  religious  zeal  which  leil  to  the 
founthition  of  the  colonies  of  New  England.  Traces  of  bad 
taste  often  occur  in  his  manner  of  writing;  but  he  interots, 
because  he  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  lie  is  often  intolerant, 
still  oftener  credulous,  but  he  never  betrays  an  intention  to 
deceive. 

When  he  declares  the;  principles  of  the  Church  of  New  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  morals,  Mather  inveighs  with  violence  against 
the  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  table,  which  he  denounces  as  a 
pagan  and  abominable  practice.  lie  pi'oscribes  with  the  same 
rigor  all  ornaments  for  the  hair  used  by  the  female  sex,  as  well 
as  their  custom  of  having  the  arms  and  neck  uncovered.  In 
another  part  of  his  work,  he  relates  several  instances  of  witch- 
craft which  had  alarmed  New  England.  It  is  jdain  that  the 
visible  iietion  of  the  Devil  in  the  afVairs  of  this  world  appeanul  to 
him  an  incontestable  and  evident  fact. 

In  p'lssing  from  the  general  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  New  England  to  those  which  describe  the  several  States  com- 
prised within  its  limits,  I  ought  first  to  notice  The  History  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts,  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Province,  2  vols.  8vo.  Tli(3  His- 
tory by  Hutchinson,  whicli  I  have  several  times  quoted  in  the 
chai)ter  to  which  this  note  relates,  conunences  in  the  year  1C28, 
and  ends  in  17o0.  Throuy-hout  the  work  there  is  a  striking  air 
of  truth  and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  style  :  it  is  full  of  minute 
details. 

The  best  History  to  consult  concerning  Connecticut  is  that  of 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  entitled  A  Complete  History  of  Contiecticut, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  1630-1764,  2  vols.  8vo,  printed  in 
1818,  at  Neto  Haven.  This  History  contains  a  clear  and  calm 
account  of  all  the  events  which  happened  in  Connecticut  during 
the  period  given  in  the  title.  The  author  drew  from  the  best 
sources,  and  his  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  truth. 
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Tin'  /fisfort/  of  Now  /fditipshiro,  hij  Jemmj  Jiilliuip,  \a  a  work 
lipid  in  merited  estimation.  It  was  printed  at  Hnsion  in  171>2.  in 
2  vols.  8v().  The  tliird  eliapterof  tlie  first  volinne  is  partienlarly 
worthy  <»t"  attention  lor  the  vahiahh)  details  it  atVords  on  the  po- 
litical and  reli^jious  principles  of  the  Pnrilans,  on  the  causes  (if 
their  ennj^i-ation,  and  on  their  laws.  Tho  reader  of  iJelknap  will 
find  in  his  woik  more  ^jeneral  ideas,  and  more  stren;:,tli  of  thonj^hi, 
than  ar(^  U)  be  met  with  in  the  Aujerican  hislorians  even  to  the 
present  day. 

Ainonj^  the  Central  States  which  deserve  our  attention  for  their 
remote  origin,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  foremost. 
The  best  History  we  have  of  the  former  is  entitled,  A  Jllstoryof 
New  York,  by  }Vil//<nn  Smith,  printed  at  Lrmdon  in  \li)l.  Smith 
gives  us  important  details  of  the  wars  between  the  French  and 
English  in  America.  His  is  the  best  acceount  of  the  famous  con- 
federation of  the  Trorpiois. 

With  respect  to  Pennsylvania,  I  cannot  do  better  than  point 
out  the  work  of  Proud,  entitled  tho  History  of  Pennsylrdiiiif, 
from  the  original  Institution  and  Settlement  of  that  Province, 
tinder  the  first  Proprietor  and  Governor,  William  Penn,  in  KIHI, 
till  after  the  Year  1742,  by  Robert  Proud,  2  vols.  8vo,  printed  at 
Philadelphia  in  17U7.  Tiiis  work  is  deserving  of  the  especial 
attention  of  the  reader ;  it  contains  a  mass  of  curious  documents 
concerning  Penn,  the  doctrine  of  the  (Quakers,  and  the  character, 
maimers,  and  customs  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  need  not  add,  that  among  the  most  important  documents 
relating  to  this  State  are  the  works  of  Pemi  himself,  and  those 
of  Franklin. 


Appendix  G.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

WE  read  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  as  follows  :  — 
"  At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in 
Virginia,  when  land  was  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing,  some 
provident  persons  having  obtained  large  grants  of  it,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  the  splendor  of  their  families,  entailed  iheir 
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property  upon  their  deseendant-'.  The  triinsniis-ion  of  tliese  estntea 
f'r(»iii  jrtiiciation  to  jicnfration,  to  men  who  hon*  tlie  same  name, 
liad  tiie  I'tVt't't  of  riii>in^'  np  a  distinct  ela-i-J  of  farnili<'>;.  who.  p(»«<- 
pessin;r  hy  law  the  privilege  of  ])erp<'tuating  their  wcallh,  formed 
by  these  means  n  sort  of  patrieian  order,  distingnishe(l  hy  the 
grandenr  and  Inxuiy  of  their  estahli^hments.  From  tiiis  order 
it  was  that  the  King  usnally  chose  his  eouneillors  of  state." 

In  tlu!  United  Stales,  the  principal  |»rovi.'ions  of  English  law 
respecting  iidieritanee  have  been  nniversally  rej<'cled.  "  The 
first  rnle  that  we  follow,"  says  ("hancellor  Kent,  "tond.ing  in- 
lieritance,  is  the  following:  —  If  a  man  die  <  inle>late,  his  pro|»erty 
goes  to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  bnt  c  le  heir  or 
lieiress,  he  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  ;n'e  sev.'ral 
heirs  of  the  same  degree,  they  divide  tie'  iidieri'ance  ocpially 
amongst  them,  without  distinction  of  sex."' 

This  rnle  was  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  »<  New 
York,  by  a  statute  of  the  2.'M  of  February,  1780.  A;  the  pres- 
ent day,  this  law  holds  good  throughout  the  whol  •  ot  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  tht^  State  of  Vei-mont,  where  the 
male  heir  inherits  a  double  portion.  (Kent's  (Jotmiiftitdries, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  370.)  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  same  work.  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  1-22,  gives  an  historical  account  of  American  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  entail :  by  this  we  learn  that,  ))revious  to  the  licNo- 
lution,  the  Colonies  followed  the  English  law  of  entail.  Jv-tates 
tail  were  abolished  in  Virginia  in  177G,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Jefl'er- 
gon.  They  were  sui)pressed  in  New  York  in  178(5,  and  have 
since  been  abolished  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Missoiwi.  Tn  Vermoi.t,  'iidiana,  Illinois,  South 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  entail  was  never  introduced.  Those 
States  which  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  English  law  of  entail, 
modified  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  aristocratic 
tendencies.  "  Our  general  pi  snciples  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment," says  Kent,  "  tend  to  favor  the  free  circulation  of  property." 

It  cannot  fail  to  stiike  the  French  reader  who  studies  the  law 
of  inheritance,  that  on  these  questions  the  French  legislation  is 
infinitely  more  democratic  even  than  the  American. 

The  American  law  makes  an  equal  division  of  the  father's 
property,  but  only  in  the  case  of  his  will  not  being  known ;  "  for 
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every  man,"  says  the  law,  "  in  the  State  of  New  York,  lias  entire 
liberty,  power,  and  authority  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  will, 
to  leave  it  entire,  or  divided  in  favor  of  any  persons  he  chooses 
as  his  heirs,  provided  '.e  do  not  leave  it  to  a  political  body  or  any 
corporation."  Tiie  l-'rench  law  obliges  the  testator  to  divide  his 
property  equally,  or  nearly  so,  among  his  heirs. 

Most  of  the  American  republics  still  admit  of  entails,  under 
certain  restrictions  ;  but  the  French  law  prohibits  entail  in  all 
cases. 

If  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  is  more  democratic 
than  that  of  the  French,  the  laws  of  the  latter  are  the  more 
democratic  of  the  two.  This  may  be  explained  more  easily 
than  at  first  appears  to  be  possible.  In  France,  democracy  is 
still  occupied  in  the  work  of  destruction  ;  in  America,  it  reigns 
quietly  over  the  ruins  it  has  made. 


Appendix  H.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE   QUALIFICATIONS  OF  VOTERS   IN   THE   UNITED 

STATES.* 

ALL  the  States  agree  in  granting  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  In  all  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
resided  for  a  certain  time  in  the  district  where  the  vote  is  given. 
This  period  varies  from  three  months  to  two  years. 

As  to  the  qualification,  —  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  it  is 
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*  I  retain  this  note  only  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States,  which,  in  the  thirty  years  since  this  book 
was  written,  has  swept  away  nearly  every  one  of  the  limitations  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  that  are  here  enumerated  by  M.  de  Tocqueville.  Generally  it 
may  be  said,  that,  to  be  a  voter  now  in  any  of  the  States,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  have  resided  a  short  time  in  the  district 
where  the  vote  is  given,  and  to  have  paid  a  tax  which  may  not  amount 
to  more  than  one  or  two  dollars.  Several  of  the  States  do  not  require  even 
this  payment  of  a  tax Am.  Eu. 
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necessary  to  have  an  income  of  three  pounds  sterhng,  or  a  capi- 
tal of  sixty  pounds. 

In  Rliode  Ishmd,  a  man  must  possess  landed  property  to  the 
amount  of  13.3  dollars. 

In  Connecticut,  he  must  have  a  property  Avhich  gives  an  in- 
come of  seventeen  dollars.  A  year  of  service  in  the  militia  also 
gives  the  elective  privilege. 

In  New  Jersey,  an  elector  must  have  a  property  of  lifty  pounds 
a  year. 

In  South  Cai-olina  and  Maryland,  the  elector  must  possess  tifty 
acres  of  land. 

In  Tennessee,  he  must  possess  some  property. 

In  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  New  York,  the  only  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  is  that  of  paying  the  taxes  ;  and  in  most  of  the 
States,  to  serve  in  the  militia  is  equivalent  to  the  payment  of 
taxes. 

In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  any  man  can  vote  who  is  not 
on  the  pauper  list. 

Lastly,  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Vermont,  the  conditions  of  voting  have 
no  reference  to  the  property  of  the  elector. 

I  believe  there  is  no  other  State  beside  that  of  North  Carolina 
in  which  different  conditions  are  ap})lic'd  to  voting  tor  the  Sen- 
ate and  electing  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives.  The  electors 
of  the  former,  in  this  case,  should  possess  in  pi'operty  fifty  acres 
of  land  ;  to  vote  for  the  latter,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  pay  taxes. 


Appendix  I.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  119. 

THE  small  number  of  custom-house  officers  employed  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  coast,  render 
smuggling  very  easy  ;  notwithstanding,  it  is  less  practised  than 
elsewhere,  because  everybody  endeavors  to  repress  it.  In  Amer- 
ica, there  is  no  police  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  such  accidents 
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are  more  frequent  than  in  Europe  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are 
more  speedily  extinguished,  because  the  surrounding  population 
is  prompt  to  lend  assistance. 


'.  Jil 


ArpE]>jDix  K.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

IT  is  incorrect  to  say  that  centralization  was  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution  :  the  Revolution  brought  it  to  pert'ection, 
but  did  not  create  it.  The  mania  for  centralization  and  govern- 
ment regulations  dates  from  the  period  when  jurists  began  to  tak<; 
a  share  in  the  government,  in  the  time  of  Philippe-le-Bel ;  evei' 
since  tliis  period,  they  have  been  on  the  increase.  In  the  year 
1775,  M.  de  Malesherbes,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Cour  dcs 
Aides,  said  to  Louis  XIV. :  — 

"  Every  corporation  and  every  community  of  citizens  retained 
the  right  of  administering  its  own  affairs,  —  a  right  which  not 
only  forms  part  of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
but  has  a  still  higher  oriffin  ;  for  it  is  the  risjht  of  nature  and 
of  I'eason.  Nevertheless,  your  subjects,  Sire,  have  been  deprived 
of  it ;  and  we  do  not  fear  to  say  that,  in  this  respect,  your  gov- 
ernment has  fallen  into  puerile  extremes.  From  the  time  when 
powerful  ministers  made  it  a  political  principle  to  prevent  the 
convocation  of  a  national  assembly,  one  consequence  has  suc- 
ceeded another,  until  the  deliberations  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  are  declared  null  if  they  have  not  been  authorized  by 
the  Intendant.  Of  course,  if  the  community  has  an  expen- 
sive undertaking  to  carry  through,  it  must  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  ■^ub-delegate  of  the  Intendant,  and,  consequently, 
follow  the  plan  he  proposes,  employ  his  fiivorite  workmen,  pay 
them  according  to  his  pleasure ;  and  if  an  action  at  law  is 
deemed  necessary,  the  Intendant's  permission  must  be  obtained. 
The  cause  must  be  pleaded  before  this  first  tribunal,  previous  to 
its  being  carried  into  a  public  court ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Intendant  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  or  if  their  adver- 
sary enjoys  his  favor,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  power 
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of  defending  its  rights.  Such  are  the  moans,  Sire,  which  have 
been  exerte  i  fn  oxtingiiish  the  nuinici[)al  spirit  in  France,  and  to 
stifle,  if  possILie,  the  opinions  of  the  citizens.  The  nation  may 
be  said  to  lie  under  an  interdict,  and  to  be  in  wardship  under 
guardians." 

AVhat  could  be  said  more  to  the  pur[)ose  at  the  present  day, 
when  tlie  Revolution  has  achieved  what  are  called  its  victories  in 
centralization  ? 

In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  from  Paris  to  one  of  his  friends: 
"  There  is  no  country  where  the  mania  for  over-governing  has 
taken  deeper  root  than  in  France,  or  been  the  source  of  greater 
mischief."     Letter  to  Madison,  28th  August,  1789. 

The  fact  is,  that,  for  several  centuries,  the  central  power  of 
France  has  done  everything  it  could  to  extend  central  administra- 
tion ;  it  has  acknowledged  no  other  limits  tlian  its  own  strength. 
The  central  power  to  which  the  Revolution  gave  birth  made 
more  rapid  advances  than  any  of  its  [U'cdecessors,  because  it  was 
stronger  and  wiser  than  they  had  been.  Louis  XIV.  committed 
the  welfare  of  the  municipal  communities  to  the  caprice  of  an 
Intendant ;  Napoleon  left  them  to  that  of  the  jNIinister.  The 
same  principle  governed  both,  though  its  consequences  were 
more  or  less  remote. 


Appendix  L.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

THIS  immutability  of  the  Constitution  in  France  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  laws. 
To  begin  with  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws,  —  that  which 
decides  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  ;  what  can  be  more 
immutable  in  its  principle  than  a  political  order  founded  upon 
the  natural  succession  of  father  to  son  ?  In  1814,  Louis  XVIII. 
established  the  perpetual  law  of  hereditary  succession  in  favor 
of  his  own  family.  Those  who  regulated  the  consequences  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830  followed  his  example;  they  merely  estab- 
lished the  perpetuity  of  the  law  in  favor  of  another  family.  In 
this  respect,  they  imitated  the  Chancellor  Maupeou,  who,  when 
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he  erected  the  new  Parliament  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  took 
care  to  declare  in  the  same  ordinance,  that  the  rights  of  the  new 
magistrates  should  be  as  inalienable  as  those  of  their  predecessors 
had  been. 

The  laws  of  1830,  like  those  of  1814,  point  out  no  way  of 
changing  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary 
means  of  legislation  are  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  As  tho 
King,  the  Peers,  and  the  Deputies,  all  derive  their  authority  from 
the  Constitution,  these  three  powers  united  cannot  aUer  a  law 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  they  govern.  Out  of  the  Constitution, 
they  are  nothing :  wlierc,  then,  could  they  take  their  stand  to 
effect  a  change  in  its  provisions  ?  The  alternative  is  clear : 
either  their  efforts  are  powerless  against  the  Charter,  which  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  spite  of  them,  in  which  case  they  only  reign  in 
the  name  of  the  Charter ;  or,  they  succeed  in  changing  the 
Charter,  and  then  the  law  by  which  they  existed  being  annulled, 
they  themselves  cease  to  exist.  By  destroying  the  Charter,  they 
destroy  themselves. 

This  is  much  more  evident  in  the  laws  of  1830  than  in  those 
of  1814.     In   1814,  the  royal  prerogative  took  its  stand  above 
and  beyond  the  Constitution  ;  but  in  1830,  it  was  avowedly  ere 
ated  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  Constitution. 

A  part,  'therefore,  of  the  French  Constitution  is  immutable, 
because  it  is  united  to  the  destiny  of  a  family ;  and  the  body  of 
the  Constitution  is  equally  immutable,  because  there  appear  to 
be  no  legal  means  of  changing  it. 

These  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  England.  That  country 
having  no  written  Constitution,  who  can  tell  when  its  Consti- 
tution is  changed  ? 
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Appendix  M.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

THE  most  esteemed  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  agree  with  each  other  in  establishing  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament. 

Delolme  says,  "  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  the  English 
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lawyers,  tliat   Parliament  can  do  everytliing  except   making  a 


woman  a  man,  or  a  man  a  woman. 


Blackstone  expresses  liimself  more  in  detail,  if  not  more  ener- 
getically, than  Delolme,  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  says  Sir  Edward 
Coke  (4  Inst.  36),  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute,  that  it  cannot 
be  contined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds.  And 
of  this  high  Court,  he  adds,  may  truly  be  said,  '  Si  antujuitatctn 
specfes,  est  vetustissima  ;  si  di(/nitatem,  est  honoratissiina  ;  si  jn- 
risdictionem,  est  capacissima.'  It  liath  sovereign  and  luicon- 
trollable  authority  in  the  making,  continning,  enlarging,  restrain- 
ing, abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  con- 
cerning matters  of  all  possible  denominations  ;  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal ;  civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal ;  this  being  the 
place  where  that  absolute  despotic  power  which  mu>t,  in  all 
governments,  reside  somewhere,  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 
of  these  kingdoms.  All  mischiefs  and  grievances,  operations  and 
remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  are 
within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate 
or  new-model  the  succession  to  the  Crown  ;  as  was  don(j  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  instances 
in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children.  It 
can  change  and  create  afresh  even  the  Constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  parliaments  themselves ;  as  was  done  by  the  Act  of  Union 
and  the  several  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  elections.  It 
can,  in  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible  to 
be  done ;  and,  therefore,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power, 
by  a  figure  rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament." 
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Appendix  N.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  139. 

HERE  is  no  question  upon  which  the  American  Constitutions 
agree  more  fully  than  upon  that  of  political  jurisdiction.    All 
the  Constitutions  which  take  cognizance  of  this  matter  give  to  the 
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House  of  Representatives  the  exclusive  right  of  impeachmeiit; 
excepting  only  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  which  grants 
the  same  privilege  to  grand  juries.     (Article  23.) 

Almost  all  the  Constitutions  give  to  the  Senate,  or  to  the  legis- 
lative body  which  occupies  its  place,  the  exclusive  right  of  trying 
the  impeachment  and  pronouncing  judgment. 

The  only  ]>unislmients  which  the  political  tribunals  can  inflict 
are  removal  from  olHce,  and  the  interdiction  of  public  functions 
for  the  future.  Tlui  Constitution  of  Virginia  alone  enables  them 
to  inflict  any  kind  of  punishment. 

The  crimes  which  are  subject  to  political  jurisdiction  are,  —  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  (Section  4,  Art.  1)  ;  in  that  of  Indiana 
(Art.  3,  paragraphs  23  and  24) ;  of  New  York  (Art.  5) ;  of  Del- 
aware (Art.  5),  —  high  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  or 
misdemeanors. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  (Chap.  1,  Section  2) ; 
that  of  North  Carolina  (Art.  23)  ;  of  Virginia  (p.  252),  —  miscon- 
duct and  maladministration. 

In  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  (p.  105),  corruption, 
intrigue,  and  maladministration. 

In  Vermont  (Chap.  2,  Art.  24),  maladministration. 

In  South  Carolina  (Art.  5)  ;  Kentucky  (Art.  5)  ;  Tennessee 
(Art.  4) ;  Ohio  (Art.  1,  §§  23,  24) ;  Louisiana  (Art.  5)  ;  Missis- 
sippi (Art.  5);  Alabama  (Art.  6);  Pennsylvania  (Art.  4), — 
crimes  committed  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  no 
particular  offences  are  specified. 


Appendix  O.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  218. 

IT  is  true  that  the  powers  of  Europe  may  carry  on  maritime 
wars  against  the  Union  ;  but  there  is  always  greater  facility 
and  less  danger  in  supporting  a  maritime  than  a  continental  war. 
Maritime  warfare  only  requires  one  sjiecies  of  effort.  A  commer- 
cial people  which  consents   to  furnish  its  government  with  the 
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necessary  funds,  is  sure  to  possess  a  fleet.  And  it  is  far  easier 
to  induee  a  nation  to  part  with  its  jnoney,  almost  uiiconseiously, 
than  to  reconcile  it  to  sacrifices  of  men  and  personal  efforts. 
Moreover,  defeat  by  sea  rarely  compromises  the  existence  or  in- 
dependence of  the  people  which  endures  it. 

As  for  continental  wars,  it  is  evident  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
cannot  be  formidable  in  this  way  to  the  American  Union.  It 
would  be  very  difRcult  to  transport  and  maintain  in  America  nion; 
than  25,000  soldiers,  —  an  army  which  may  be  considered  to 
represent  a  nation  of  about  2,000,000  of  men.  The  most  i)()))U- 
lous  nation  of  Europe,  contending  in  this  way  against  the  Union, 
is  in  the  position  of  a  nation  of  2,000,000  of  inhabitants  at  war 
with  one  of  12,000,000.  Add  to  this,  that  America  has  all  its 
resources  within  reach,  whilst  the  European  is  at  4,000  miles 
distance  from  his ;  and  that  the  immensity  of  the  American 
continent  would  of  itself  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
its  conquest. 
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Appendix  P.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  239. 

THE  first  American  journal  appeared  in  April,  1704,  and  was 
published  at  Boston.  See  Collections  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Massachusetts,  Vol.  VI.  p.  66. 

It  Avould  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  periodical  press  has 
always  been  entirely  free  in  the  American  Colonies  :  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  something  like  a  censorship  and  preliminary 
security.  Consult  the  Legislative  Documents  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  14th  of  January,  1722. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  (the  legis- 
lative body  of  ihe  Province),  for  the  purpose  of  examining  an 
affair  relative  to  a  paper  entitled  ''The  New  England  Courant," 
expresses  its  opinion  that  "  the  tendency  of  the  said  journal  is 
to  turn  religion  into  derision,  and  bring  it  into  contempt ;  that  it 
mentions  the  sacred  writers  in  a  profane  and  irreligious  manner ; 
that  it  puts  malicious  interpretations  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  government  of  His  Ma- 
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jesty  is  insulted,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Province 
disturbed,  by  the  said  journal.  The  Committee  is  consequently 
of  opinion  that  the  printer  and  publisher,  James  Franklin,  should 
be  forbidden  to  print  and  publish  the  said  journal  or  .any  other 
work  in  future,  without  having  previously  submitted  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province  ;  and  that  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk  should  be  commissioned  to  require  bail 
of  the  said  James  Franklin  lor  his  good  conduct  during  the 
ensuing  year." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was  adopted,  and  passed  into 
a  law ;  but  the  effect  was  null,  for  the  journal  eluded  the  prohi- 
bition by  putting  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  instead  of 
James  Franklin,  at  the  bottom  of  its  columns,  and  this  manoiuvre 
was  supported  by  public  opinion. 


Appendix  Q.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  362. 

THE  Federal  Constitution  has  introduced  the  jury  intj  the 
tribunals  of  the  Union,  just  as  the  States  had  introduced  it 
into  their  own  several  courts  ;  but  as  it  has  not  established  any 
fixed  rules  for  the  clioice  of  jurors,  the  F'ederal  Courts  select 
them  from  the  ordinary  jury -list  which  each  State  makes  for  it-elf. 
The  laws  of  the  States  must  therefore  be  examined  for  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  juries. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  American  principles  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  juries,  I  examined  the  laws  of  States 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  the  following  observations 
were  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

In  America,  all  the  citizens  who  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
have  the  right  of  serving  upon  a  jury.  The  great  State  of  New 
York,  however,  has  made  a  slight  difference  between  the  two 
privileges,  but  in  a  spirit  quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  laws  of 
France ;  for  in  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  fewer  persons 
eligible  as  jurymen  than  there  are  electors.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  the  right  of  forming  part  of  a  jury,  like  tlie  right  of 
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electing  representative!',  ia  open  to  all  the  citizens ;  the  exercise 
of  this  riglit,  however,  is  not  put  indiscriminately  into  any  hands. 

Every  year,  a  body  of  town  or  county  magistrates  —  called 
selectmen  in  N(.'W  En<;land,  supervisors  in  New  York,  trustees  in 
Ohio,  and  sheriffs  of  the  parish  in  Louisiana  —  choose  for  each 
county  a  certain  number  of  citizens  who  have  the  right  of  serving 
as  jurymen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing  so. 
Tiiese  magistrates,  being  themselves  elective,  excite  no  distrust : 
their  powers,  like  those  of  most  republican  magistrates,  are  very 
extensive  and  very  arbitrary,  and  they  frequently  make  use  of 
them,  especially  in  New  England,  to  remove  unworthy  or  incum- 
petent  jurymen. 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  thus  chosen  are  transmitted  to  the 
County  Court ;  and  the  jury  who  have  to  decide  any  affair  are 
drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole  list  of  name**. 

The  Americans  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  make  the 
common  people  eligible  to  the  jury,  and  to  render  the  service  as 
little  onerous  as  possible.  The  jurors  being  very  numerous,  each 
one's  turn  does  not  come  round  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 
The  sessions  are  held  in  the  chief  town  of  every  county,  aad  the 
jury  are  indemnified  for  their  attendance  either  by  the  iState  or 
the  parties  concerned.  They  receive  in  general  a  dollar  per  day, 
besides  their  travelling  expenses.  In  America,  the  being  ])laced 
upon  the  jury  is  looked  upon  as  a  burden,  but  it  is  a  burden  which 
is  very  bupportable. 
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Appendix  R.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  366. 

IF  we  attentively  examine  the  constitution  of  the  jury  in  civil 
proceedings  in  England,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  ju- 
rors are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  com- 
prises the  questions  of  fact  and  of  law  in  the  same  reply.  Thus, 
a  house  is  claimed  by  Peter  as  having  been  purchased  by  him  ; 
this  is  the  fact  to  be  decided.  The  defendant  puts  in  a  plea  of 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  vendor :  this  is  the  legal  ques- 
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tion  to  })c  rpsolvf'd.  Tim  jury  simply  says  tlmt  the  house  shall 
be  (hilivcred  to  Potor,  and  thus  decides  both  tlie  questions  ol"  fact 
and  of  hiw. 

But,  accordinj^  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts,  tlni  opin- 
ion of  the  jury  is  not  held  to  be  infallible  in  civil,  as  it  is  in 
criminal  cases.  If  flic  judj^e  thinks  that  their  verdict  has  made 
a  wronpr  api)lication  of  the  law,  he  may  refuse  to  receive  it,  and 
send  back  the  jury  to  deliberate  over  again.  Even  if  the  judge 
allows  the  verdict  to  pass  without  observation,  the  case  is  not  yet 
finally  determined  ;  there  are  still  many  modes  of  arresting  judg- 
ment. Tiie  principal  one  consists  in  asking  the  court  to  set  aside 
the  verdict,  and  order  a  new  trial  before  another  jury.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  request  is  seldom  granted,  and  never  more  than 
twice  ;  yet  I  have  actually  known  this  to  happen.  See  Bluek- 
atone's  Commentaries. 
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Appendix  S.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  248. 

I  FIND  in  my  travelling-journal  a  passage  which  may  serve 
to  convey  a  more  complete  notion  of  the  trials  to  which  the 
women  of  America,  who  consent  to  follow  their  husbands  into  the 
wilds,  are  often  subjected.  This  description  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  its  perfect  truth. 

"  From  time  to  time,  we  come  to  fresh  clearings  ;  ah  these 
places  are  alike  :  I  shall  describe  the  one  at  which  w(;  halted 
to-night,  since  it  will  serve  me  for  a  picture  of  all  the  others. 

*'  The  bell  which  the  pioneers  hang  round  the  necks  of  their 
cattle,  in  order  to  find  them  again  in  the  woods,  announced  from 
afar  our  approach  to  a  clearing ;  and  we  soon  afterwards  heard 
the  stroke  of  the  axe,  hewing  down  the  trees  of  the  forest.  As 
we  came  nearer,  traces  of  destruction  marked  the  presence  of 
civilized  man  :  the  road  was  strewn  with  cut  boughs  ;  trunks  of 
trees,  half  consumed  by  fire,  or  mutilated  by  the  axe,  were  still 
standing  in  the  track.  We  proceeded  till  we  reached  a  wood  in 
which  all  the  trees  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  struck  dead ; 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  their  boughs  were  as  leafless  as  in  win- 
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ter ;  Jind,  upon  closer  examination,  wp  fountl  that  a  (loop  circlo 
had  been  cut  tlirouu;li  the  bark,  which,  by  st()|)])iiig  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  soon  kills  the  trc«'.  We  were  informed  that  this  is 
commonly  the  first  thing  a  pioneer  does  ;  as  he  cannot,  in  the 
first  year,  cut  d»»wn  all  the  trees  which  cover  his  new  domain,  he 
BOWS  Indian  corn  under  their  brancluss,  and  jiuts  tlu;  trees  to 
death  in  onh'r  to  prevent  them  from  in)urin<;  his  crop.  Beyond 
this  field,  at  present  imperfectly  trac<  '  out,  —  the  first  work  of 
civilization  in  the  desert,  —  we  sutldcnly  came  upon  the  cabin 
of  its  owner,  situated  in  th(!  centre  of  a  [)lot  of  ground  more 
carefully  cultivated  than  the  rest,  but  where  man  was  still  waging 
unequal  warfare  with  the  forest;  there  the  trees  were  cut  down, 
but  their  roots  were  not  removed,  and  the  trunks  still  encum- 
bered the  ground  which  they  so  recently  shaded.  Around  these; 
dry  blocks,  wheat,  suckers  of  trees,  and  jdants  of  every  kind, 
grow  and  intertwine  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  wild,  untutored  Na- 
ture. Amidst  this  vigorous  and  various  vegetation  stands  the 
house  of  the  pioneer,  or,  as  they  call  it.  the  loij-hoiisc  Like  the 
ground  about  it,  this  rustic  dwelling  bore  marks  of  recent  and 
hfusty  labor:  its  length  seemed  not  to  exceed  thirty  feet,  its  height 
fifteen  ;  the  walls  as  well  as  the  roof  were  formed  of  rough  trimks 
of  trees,  between  wliich  a  little  moss  and  clay  had  been  inserted 
to  keep  out  the  cold  and  rain. 

"  As  night  was  coming  on,  we  determined  to  ask  the  master  of 
the  log-house  for  a  lodging.  At  the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  the 
children  who  were  playing  amongst  the  scattered  branches  s[)rang 
up,  and  ran  towards  the  house,  as  if  they  were  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  man  ;  whilst  two  large  dogs,  almo>t  wild,  with  ears  erect 
and  outstretched  nose,  came  growling  out  of  their  hut,  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  their  young  masters.  The  pioneer  himself  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling  ;  \\o  looked  at  us  with 
a  rapid  and  inquisitive  glance,  made  a  sign  to  the  dogs  to  go  into 
the  house,  and  set  them  the  example,  without  betraying  either 
curiosity  or  apprehension  at  our  arrival. 

"  We  entered  the  log-house  :  the  inside  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe :  it  contains  more  that  is 
superfluous,  less  that  is  necessary.  A  single  window  with  a  mus- 
lin blind ;  on  a  hearth  of  trodden  clay  an  immense  fire,  which 
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li;^lits  the  whole  intorior  ;  above  the  heartli,  a  j^nod  rifle,  a  deer's 
skill,  and  phimes  of  ca;;les'  frathers  ;  on  the  rijjfht  hand  oi'  the 
<'hiinney,  a  map  of  the  United  Stales,  raided  and  shaken  hy  the 
wind  throii;,di  the  crannies  in  tiie  wall;  near  the  niaj),  upon  a 
shelf  fornx'd  of  a  n»n;,'hly  hewn  plank,  a  few  vohuncs  of  hooks, 
—  a  Hihle,  the  six  first  h(»oks  of  Mihon,  and  two  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  ;  alonj;  the  wall,  trunks  instead  of  closets  ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  a  rude  table,  with  lefrs  of  green  wood  with 
the  bark  still  upon  them,  looking  as  if  they  grew  out  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood ;  but  on  this  table  a  teapot  of 
British  ware,  silver  spoons,  cracked  tea-eups,  and  some  news- 
papers. 

"The  master  of  this  dwelling  has  the  angular  features  ami 
lank  limbs  peculiar  to  the  native  of  New  England.  It  is  evident 
that  this  man  was  not  born  in  the  solitude  in  which  we  have 
found  him:  his  physical  constitution  suffices  to  show  that  his 
earlier  years  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society,  and 
that  he  belongs  to  that  restless,  caleulating,  and  adventurous  race 
of  men,  who  do  with  the  utmost  coldness  things  only  to  be  ae- 
counted  fo/  by  the  ardor  of  passion,  and  who  endure  the  life 
of  sava-^es  for  a  time,  in  order  to  conquer  and  civilize  the  back- 
woods. 

"When  the  pioneer  perceived  that  we  were  crossing  his  thr(;sh- 
old,  he  came  to  meet  us  and  shake  hands,  as  is  their  custom  ; 
but  his  face  was  quite  unmoved  ;  he  opened  the  conversation  by 
inquiring  what  was  going  on  in  the  world;  and  when  his  curiosity 
was  satisfied,  he  held  his  peace,  as  if  he  were  tired  of  the  noise 
and  importunity  of  mankind.  When  we  questioned  him  in  our 
turn,  he  gave  us  all  the  information  we  asked  ;  he  then  attended 
sedulously,  but  without  eagerness,  to  our  wants.  Whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  providing  thus  kindly  for  us,  how  catne  it  that,  in 
s{)ite  of  ourselves,  we  felt  our  gratitude  die  upon  our  lips  ?  It 
is,  that  our  host,  whilst  he  performs  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
seems  to  be  obeying  an  irksome  necessity  of  his  condition  :  he 
treats  it  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  situation,  not  as  a 
pleasure. 

"  By  the  side  of  the  hearth  sits  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her 
lap;  she  nods  to  us  without  disturbing  herself.    Like  the  pioneer, 
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this  womnn  is  in  tho  \mmo  of  life ;  lier  ap|)0!iri\nc«'  socins  -;upo- 
rior  to  her  ('ondilion,  and  Ikt  appMrcl  vwu  Ix-irays  a  linj^rrin}^ 
taste  for  <lrcss ;  lint  her  (h'licati!  limit-*  appi-ar  shi-nnkt'ti.  Iicr 
fd'atnns  arc  drawn  in,  licr  oyc  is  mild  and  mt'lanclioly;  licr  whole 
phy>i()f;nomy  bears  marks  of  reli;.'i{)iis  re>ii,'nation,  a  deep  (piiet 
of  all  jiassions,  and  some  sort  of  nattu'al  and  traixpiil  tirmnos, 
ready  to  meet  all  the  ills  of  life  without  fearing  and   without 
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"  Her  children  elnster  ahout  her,  full  of  health,  turbulence,  and 
enerpjy  :  they  an;  true  children  of  the  wildei'ness  ;  their  mother 
\\atciies  them  from  time  to  tiuu^  with  mintrled  melan(;hoIy  ami 
joy:  to  look  at  their  stren;^th  and  her  lanj^iior.  one  mi;j;ht  imaj:;ine 
that  the  life  she  has  <j;i\en  them  has  exhau>tetl  her  own,  and  still 
she  regrets  not  what  they  have  cost  her. 

"The  house  iidiahited  hy  these  emigrants  has  no  internal  par- 
tition or  loft.  In  the  one  ehamher  of  which  it  consists  tin-  wholes 
family  is  gathered  for  the  night.  The  dwcdiing  is  itself  a  little 
world,  —  an  ark  of  civilization  amidst  an  ocean  of  foliage  :  a  hun- 
dred steps  beyond  it  the  primeval  forest  spreads  its  shades,  and 
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Appendix  T.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 

SETTING  aside  all  those  who  do  not  think  at  all,  and  those 
who  dare  not  say  what  they  think,  the  innuense  majority  of 
the  unericans  will  still  be  found  to  appear  satisfied  with  their 
pohtioal  institutions  ;  and  I  believe  they  really  are  so.  I  look 
upon  this  state  of  public  opinion  as  an  indication,  but  not  as  a 
proof,  of  the  absolute  excellence  of  American  laws.  National 
pride,  the  gratification  of  certain  ruling  passions  by  the  law,  a 
concourse  of  circumstances,  defects  which  escape  notice,  and,  more 
than  all  the  rest,  the  influence  of  a  majority  which  shuts  the 
''  mouth  of  all  cavillers,  may  long  perpetuate  the  delusions  of  a 
people  as  well  as  those  of  a  man. 

Look  at  England  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.     No  na- 
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tion  was  ever  more  prodigal  of  self-applause,  no  people  were  ever 
better  satisfied  with  themselves  ;  then,  every  part  of  their  consti- 
tution was  right,  —  everything,  even  to  its  most  obvious  defects, 
was  irreproachable.  At  the  present  day,  a  vast  number  of  Eng- 
hshmen  seem  to  be  occupied  only  in  proving  that  this  constitution 
was  faulty  in  a  thousand  respects.  Which  was  right  ?  —  the 
English  jx'ople  of  the  last  century,  or  the  English  people  of  the 
present  day  ? 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  France.  It  is  certain  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  form  of  government  which  then  governed 
the  community.  It  is  a  vast  error  to  suppose  that  there  was  any- 
thing degraded  in  the  character  of  the  French  of  that  age.  There 
might  be  some  sort  of  servitude  in  France  at  that  time,  but 
assuredly  there  was  no  servile  spirit  among  the  people.  The 
writers  of  that  age  felt  a  species  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  raising 
the  power  of  their  king  over  all  other  authority ;  and  there  was 
no  peasant  so  obscure  in  his  hovel  as  not  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  die  cheerfully  with  the  cry  ''Vive 
le  Roi !  "  upon  his  lips.  These  same  forms  of  loyalty  have  now 
become  odious  to  the  French  people.  Which  are  wrong  ?  —  the 
French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  their  descendants  of  the 
present  day  ? 

Our  judgment  of  tha  laws  of  a  people,  then,  must  not  be  founded 
exclusively  upon  its  inclinations,  since  those  inclinations  change 
from  age  to  age  ;  but  u[)on  more  elevated  principles  and  a  more 
general  experience.  The  love  which  a  people  may  show  for  its 
laws  proves  only  this,  that  we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
change  them. 


Appendix  U.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  340. 
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IN  the  chapter  to  which  this  note  relates  I  have  pointed  out  one 
source  of  danger ;  I  am  now  about  to  point  out  another,  more 
rare  indeed,  but  more  formidable  if  it  were  ever  to  appear. 
If  the  love  of  physical  gratification  and  the  taste  for  well-being, 
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which  are  nfitnrally  siiguosted  to  men  by  a  state  of  equality,  were 
to  possess  ihe  mind  of  a  democratic  people,  and  to  fill  it  com- 
pletely, the  manners  of  the  nation  would  become  so  totally  op- 
posed to  military  pursuits,  that  perhaps  even  the  army  would 
eventually  acquire  a  love  of  peace,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  inter- 
est which  leads  it  to  desire  war.  Livinji;  in  a  state  of  jreneral 
relaxation,  the  troops  would  ultimately  think  it  better  to  rise 
without  efforts,  by  the  slow  but  commodious  advancement  of  a 
peace  establishment,  than  to  purchase  more  rapid  promotion  at 
the  cost  of  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  field.  With  these 
feelings,  tlu-y  would  take  up  arms  without  enthusiasm,  and  use 
them  without  energy ;  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  led  to 
meet  the  foe,  instead  of  marching  to  attack  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pacific  state  of  the  army 
would  render  it  adverse  to  revolutions  ;  for  revolutions,  and  espe- 
cially military  revolutions,  wliich  are  generally  very  rapid,  are 
attended  indeed  with  great  dangers,  but  not  with  protracted  toil ; 
they  gratify  ambition  at  less  cost  than  war  ;  life  only  is  at  stake, 
and  the  men  of  democracies  care  less  for  their  lives  than  for  their 
comfort. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  the  tranquillity 
of  a  j'cople  than  an  army  afraid  of  war,  because,  as  such  an  army 
no  longer  seeks  to  maintain  its  importance  and  its  influence  on 
the  field  of  battle,  it  seeks  to  assert  them  elsewhere.  Thus  it 
might  happen,  that  the  men  of  whom  a  democratic  army  consists 
should  ^ose  the  interests  of  citizens  without  acquiring  the  virtues 
of  soldiers  ;  and  tliat  the  army  should  cease  to  be  fit  for  war 
without  ceasing  to  be  turbulent.  I  ^  hall  here  repeat  what  I  have 
said  in  the  text :  the  remedy  for  these  dangers  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  army,  but  in  the  country ;  a  democratic  people  which  has 
preserved  the  maidiness  of  its  character  will  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  military  prowess  in  its  soldiers. 
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Appendix  V.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  360. 

MEN  place  the  greatness  of  their  idea  of  unity  in  the  meang, 
(iod  in  the  ends;  hence  this  idea  of  greatness,  as  men  con- 
ceive it,  leads  us  to  infinite  littleness.  To  compel  all  men  to  follow 
the  same  course  towards  the  same  object,  is  a  human  conception  ; 
to  introduce  infinite  variety  of  action,  but  so  combined  that  all 
thes(  acts  lead  in  a  thousand  different  ways  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  great  design,  is  a  conception  of  the  Deity. 

The  human  idea  of  unity  is  almost  always  barren  ;  the  Divine 
idea  is  infinitely  fruitful.  Men  think  they  manifest  their  great- 
ness by  simplifying  the  means  they  use ;  but  it  is  the  purpose 
of  God  which  is  simple,  —  his  means  are  infinitely  varied. 


Appendix  W.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  364. 

ADEIMOCRATIC  people  is  not  only  led  by  its  own  taste 
to  centralize  its  government,  but  the  passions  of  all  the 
men  by  whom  it  is  governed  constantly  urge  it  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  almost  all  the  able  and  am- 
bitious members  of  a  democratic  coi  "r.unity  will  labor  unceas- 
ingly to  extend  the  powers  of  government,  because  they  all  hope 
at  some  time  or  other  to  wield  those  powei's.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  to  them  that  extreme  centrali- 
zation may  be  injurious  to  the  state,  since  they  are  centrj.lizing  it 
for  their  own  benefit.  Amongst  the  public  men  of  democracies, 
there  are  hardly  any  but  men  of  jj/eat  disinterestedness  or  ex- 
treme mediocrity  who  seek  to  oppose  the  centralization  of  gov- 
ernment :  the  former  are  scarce,  the  latter  powerless. 
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Appendix  X.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  391. 


I  HAVE  often  asked  myself  what  would  happen  if,  amid-t  the 
relaxation  of  democratic  manners,  and  as  a  cons(M]uenee  of  tlie 
restless  spirit  of  the  army,  a  military  gdvcrninent  werr  ever  to  be; 
founded  amongst  any  of  tlu;  naticnis  of  our  times.  I  think  that 
such  a  government  would  not  differ  much  from  the  outline  I  have 
drawn  in  tlie  chapt(!r  to  which  this  note  belongs,  and  that  it  would 
retain  none  of  the  fierce  characteristics  of  a  military  oligarchy. 
I  am  persuaded  that,  in  such  a  ca<e,  a  sort  of  fu>i()n  would  take 
])bice  between  the  hal)its  of  othciai  men  and  tliose  of  tiic  mili- 
tary service.  The  administration  would  assume  something  of  a 
military  character,  and  the  army  some  of  tlie  usages  of  the  civil 
administration.  Tiie  result  would  be  a  regular,  clear,  exact,  and 
absolute  system  of  govt-rnment ;  the  people  would  become  the 
refieetion  of  the  army,  and  the  community  be  drilled  lil  e  a  gar- 
rison. 
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Appendix  Y.  —  Vol.  II.  p.  395. 

IT  cannot  be  absolutely  or  generally  aiUrmed  that  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  present  age  is  licen  t  or  tyranny,  anarcl'  or 
despotism.  Both  are  equally  to  be  fearr;!  .  and  the  one  may  as 
easily  proceed  as  the  other  from  th  ^  sclf-su'ic  Lrai^-^e,  namely,  that 
yeneral  apathy,  which  is  the  coMsequen«"  ■  ot  what  I  have  termed 
individualism :  it  is  because  this  apathy  exists,  tluit  the  executive 
government,  having  mustered  a  few  loops,  is  able  to  cmmit  acts 
of  oppression  one  day  ;  and  the  next  day.  a  party  which  has  mus- 
tered some  thirty  men  in  its  ranks  can  also  commit  acts  of  op- 
pression. Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  found  anything  to 
last ;  and  the  causes  which  enable  them  to  succeed  easily  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  long:  they  rise  because  luthing  opposes 
them,  and  they  sink  because  nothing  supports  them.  The  proper 
object,  therefore,  of  our  most  strenuous  resistance,  is  fjir  less  either 
anarchy  or  despotism,  than  that  apathy  which  may  aln^ost  indiffer- 
ently beget  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
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DEMOCRACY   IN   SWITZERLAND. 


A   REPORT   MADE  TO   THE   ACADEMY   OP   THE    MORAL    AND    POLITICAL 
SCIENCES   IN  1847,   BY   M.  DE   TOCQUEVILLE. 


^\T   CHERBULIEZ,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 

-LtJ-.  sity  of  Geneva,  has  pubhshed  a  work  upon  the 
poHtical  institutions  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  enti- 
tled "  Democracy  in  Switzerland,"  and  has  presented  a 
copy  of  this  book  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  Sciences. 
1  have  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated 
by  him  required  a  special  examination  of  his  work  ;  and 
I  have  und(>rtakeii  it,  believinin;  that  such  an  examination 
might  be  useful. 

My  intention  is,  to  take  my  stand  entirely  beyond  the 
range  of  the  prejudices  of  the  passing  hour,  as  it  is  proper 
to  do  in  thi?  assembly,  to  pass  in  silence  over  present  occur- 
rences which  do  not  concern  us,  and  to  regard,  in  Switzer- 
land, not  so  much  what  the  political  society  is  now  doing, 
u»  this  society  itself,  the  laws  which  constitute  it,  their 
origin,  their  tendencies,  and  their  character.  I  hope  that 
the  picture,  though  thus  limited,  will  yet  be  worthy  of 
interest.  What  is  now  pasohig  in  Switzerland  *  is  not  an 
isolated  fact ;  it  is  but  one  step  in  the  general  movement 
which  is  overturnino-  the  whole  edifice  of  the  old  institu- 


*  The  author  here  alludes  to  the  warlike  agitation  wiiich  thjn  pervaded 
Switzerland,  consequent  upon  tlio  proceedings  of  the  Sonderbund,  or  League 
of  the  Seven  Cantons.  —  Am,  Ed. 
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tions  of  Europe.  The  spectacle  has  some  grandeur,  then, 
though  tlie  theatre  is  a  small  one  ;  above  all,  it  has  a  sin- 
guhir  originality.  The  democratic  revolution  which  is  now 
agitating  the  world  has  nowhere  appeared  under  circum- 
stances at  once  so  strange  and  so  complicated.  One  pe()[)h', 
comj)Osed  of  several  races,  speaking  different  languages, 
professing  various  beHefs,  many  op})osing  sects,  two  cfjually 
established  and  pi'ivileged  churclies,  all  political  questions 
now  turning  upon  religious  disputes,  then  all  theological 
controversies  ending  in  political  movements,  and,  finally, 
two  comminiities,  the  one  very  old  and  tlie  other  very 
young,  but  indissolubly  united  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
their  ages,  —  such  is  the  spectacle  which  we  now  liehold 
In  Switzerland.  To  make  a  faithful  picture  of  it,  I  think 
we  should  take  a  higher  point  of  view  than  oiir  author  has 
chosen.  M.  Cherbuliez  declares  in  his  Preface,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  assertion  is  a  ve^  y  sincere  one,  that  he  has  aimed 
at  strict  impartiality.  lie  even  fears  that  the  completely 
impartial  character  of  his  work  has  made  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  somewhat  monotonous.  This  apprehension  is 
certainly  unfounded.  In  fact,  the  autlior  wislies  to  be 
impartial,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  his  wish.  His  book 
manifests  learning,  clear-sightedness,  real  talent,  and  unmis- 
takable good  faith,  which  shines  forth  even  in  the  midst  of 
passionate  judgments.  The  very  quality  in  which  it  is 
most  deficient  is  impartiality.  We  find  in  it  much  intel- 
lect,, and  very  little  liberty  of  intellect. 

What  forms  of  political  association  does  the  author  pre- 
fer? At  first,  it  see?jis  difficult  to  tell.  He  approves,  to  a 
certain  extent,  we  conduct  of  the  most  zealous  Catholics  in 
Switzerland ;  yet  he  is  a  decided  opponent  of  Catholicism, 
and  even  wishes  to  prohibit  by  law  the  Catholic  religion 
from  extendino;  inio  districts  where  it  is  not  already  estah- 
lished.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  determined  adversary 
of  the  various  Protestant  sects.     Opposed  to   the  govern- 
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ment  of  tlie  people,  lie  also  dislikes  the  doininion  of  tlie 
nobility.  In  religion,  a  Protestant  chnrcli  eontrolied  by 
the  state ;  in  polities,  a  state  governed  by  an  aristocraey 
amonii:  the  eitizens,  —  sueh  is  the  ideal  which  onr  antlior 
contemplates.  This  was  the  condition  of  Geneva  before 
its  latest  revolution. 

But  if  we  cannot  always  clearly  perceive  what  it  is  that 
he  prefers,  it  is  easy  to  see  Avhat  he  thorongldy  dislikes. 
What  he  hates  is  democracy.  Wounded  in  his  opinions, 
in  his  friendsliips,  perhaps  in  his  interests,  by  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  which  he  describes,  he  never  speaks  of  it 
but  as  an  adversary.  Democracy  is  attacked  by  liim,  not 
only  in  some  of  its  consequences,  but  even  in  its  princi})le. 
He  is  blind  to  its  good  qualities  and  implacable  ti;  its  faults. 
Among  the  evils  which  may  result  from  it,  lie  does  not 
distinguish  those  which  are  radical  and  permanent  from 
those  which  are  accidental  and  transitory,  —  what  nuist  be 
borne  witii  because  inevitable,  from  wliat  is  within  our 
power  and  capable  of  amendment.  Perhaps  the  sul)ject 
could  not  but  be  viewed  in  this  manner  by  a  man  as  deeply 
concerned  as  j\I.  Cherbuliez  has  been  in  the  agitations  of 
his  country.  This  we  must  be  permitted  to  regret.  We 
shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  analysis,  that  Swiss  democ- 
racy has  great  need  to  be  enlightened  upon  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  laws.  But  to  do  this  to  any  good  purpose,  the 
first  condition  is,  not  to  be  a  hater  of  democracv. 

"  Democracy  in  Switzerland  "  is  the  title  that  M.  Cher- 
buliez has  ijiven  to  his  work.  This  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve  that,  in  his  opinion,  Switzerland  is  a  country  in  which 
we  can  study  the  theory  of  democracy,  and  where  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  exhibited  as  they  really  are,  or  in 
their  natural  state.  This  opinion  I  hold  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  almost  all  the  errors  of  his  book.  In  fact,  Swit- 
zerland has  been  for  fifteen  years  in  a  revolutionary  state. 
Democracy  there  is  not  so  much  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
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ment,  as  a  weapon  which  is  habitually  used  to  destroy,  and 
sometimes  to  defend,  tlie  old  forms  of  society.  We  find 
there  the  particular  })henomena  resulting  from  the  revolu- 
tionary state  in  the  democratic  ])eriod  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast,  but  not  democracy  itself  in  its  permanent  and  tranquil 
aspect.  Whoever  does  not  have  this  fact  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture constantly  present  to  his  mind,  will  have  great 
ditficultv  in  luiderstandino;  Swiss  institutions  as  they  now 
appear  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  sliould  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  ex})lain  my  judgment  of  what  is,  without  saying  how  I 
understand  what  has  been. 

There  is  a  very  common  mistake  as  to  the  condition  of 
Switzerland  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  As  the  Swiss  had  then  been  living  for  a  lono; 
time  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  it  was  easy 
to  imagine  that  they  were  much  nearer  than  the  other 
nations  of  Continental  Europe  to  the  institutions  Avhich 
constitute,  and  the  spirit  which  animates,  modern  liberty. 
But  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth. 

Although  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  was  born  from 
an  insurrection  against  the  aristocracy,  the  governments 
which  were  then  established  soon  borrowed  from  aristoc- 
racy its  customs,  its  laws,  and  even  its  opinions  and  incli- 
nations. Liberty  presented  itself  to  them  only  under  the 
form  of  privilege,  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  and  pre- 
existent  right  of  all  men  to  be  free,  was  as  foreign  to  their 
apprehension  as  it  could  be  to  that  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Austria  whom  they  had  vanquished.  All  tlie 
powers  of  government,  therefore,  were  drawn  without  de- 
lay into  the  hands  of  small,  close  aristocracies  perpetuating 
themselves,  and  were  retained  there.  In  the  north,  these 
aristocracies  assumed  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  char- 
acter ;  in  the  south,  thev  liad  a  military  organization.  But 
in  both  cases,  they  were  equally  narrow  and  exclusive.  Jn 
most  of  the  Cantons,  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were 
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oxcliulc'd  from  nny  participation  Avliatover,  cliroot  or  indi- 
rect, ill  tlie  administration  of  the  country;  and  moreover, 
eacli  Canton  liad  suhjects,  or  communities  existinf;;  entirdv 
under  their  controh 

Tiiese  small  societies,  to  which  a  great  convulsion  had 
given  rise,  soon  became  so  firmly  established  that  no  move- 
ment coidd  take  place  in  them.  The  aristocracy,  finding 
themselves  neither  ur<!;ed  forward  hv  the  pt'onle  nor  con- 
trolled  by  a  king,  held  society  there  innnovable  undi'r  the 
old  garb  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  Switzerland  remained  close(l 
against  modern  ideas  of  freedom,  long  after  the  progress  of 
the  age  had  introduced  them  into  the  most  monarchical 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  })rinciple  of  separating  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  was  admitted  by  all  })ublicists ;  but  it  was 
not  a[)plied  in  Switzerland.  The  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  existed,  practically  at  least,  in  several  absolute  mon- 
archies on  the  Continent,  had  no  existence  there  either  de 
facto  or  de  jure;  the  })()wer  of  forming  political  associa- 
tions there  was  neither  acknowledged  nor  exercised ;  and 
even  liberty  of  speech,  for  the  Swiss,  was  restrained  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  equality  of  burdens,  towards 
wliich  all  enliiihtened  iiovernments  were  tendin<2',  was  as 
unknown  to  them  as  the  eouality  of  rights.  Industry 
there  labored  under  many  fetters  ;  personal  liberty  there 
had  no  legal  guaranty.  Religicnis  liberty,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  penetrate  even  into  the  most  ortho(hjx  states,  had 
not  yet  dawned  upon  Switzerland.  Dissenting  churches 
were  entirely  prohibited  in  several  Cantons,  and  loaded 
with  restraints  in  all.  Difi'erences  of  religious  ])rofess'on 
were  almost  everywhere  punished  by  political  disfranchise- 
ment. 

Switzerland  was  still  in  this  condition  in  1798,  when  the 
French  Revolution  by  force  of  arms  broke  into  its  terri- 
tory.    There  it  overturned  for  a  time  the  old  institutions, 
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but  put  iiotlilu^  fixed  nud  durable  in  tlu'ir  place.  Sdmic 
years  afterwards,  Napolectn,  wlu)  by  tlie  Act  (tf  Arediatioii 
rescued  the  Swiss  from  anarchy,  liave  tlu-ni  the  |)i'iMciple 
of  equality  indeed,  but  not  constitutional  liberty;  the  po- 
litical systeui  which  he  imposed  upon  them  was  so  con- 
structed that  j»ublic  life  was  [)aralyzed.  The  ijoveriiiuent, 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  people,  but  ])laced  fiu*  altove 
them,  was  surrendered  eiitirelv  into  the  hands  m''  the;  e\- 
ecutive   power. 

A  few  years  later,  when  thv  Ai't  of  Mdiation  wan 
thrown  down  ton-ether  with  its  author,  the  Swiss  did  not 
gain  liberty  by  the  change,  but  oidy  lost  equality.  Every- 
where the  old  aristocracies  resumed  the  reins  of  go\<  n- 
ment,  and  brought  a^iiin  into  foi-ce  the  exclusive  ;md 
superannuated  principles  which  had  prevailed  before  the 
revolution.  M.  Cherbuliez  truly  says,  that  things  th  ;n 
rettirned  nearly  to  the  same  ])osition  -where  they  were  in 
1708.  The  allied  monarchs  have  been  wrongly  accused 
of  inq)osing  this  restoration  u])on  Switzerland  In-  force. 
It  was  done  with  their  consent,  but  not  by  their  agency. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Swiss,  like  the  other  natiims  on  the 
Continent.,  were  carried  away  by  that  short-lived  but  um'- 
versal  reaction  Avhich  then  suddenly  re-established  the  old 
institutions  of  society  throughout  Europe;  and  as,  in  their 
case,  the  restoration  was  not  effected  bv  the  monarclis, 
whoso  interests  after  all  are  separate  from  those  of  the  old 
privileged  classes,  but  by  those  privileged  classes  them- 
selves, it  Avas  there  more  com])lete,  more  blind,  and  more 
obstinate,  than  in  the  other  ))ortions  of  Europe.  It  did 
not  appear  tyrannical,  but  it  was  very  exclusive.  A  legis- 
lative power  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  executive 
authority ;  the  latter  vested  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  an 
aristocracy  by  birth ;  the  middle  classes  shut  out  of  the 
government  entirely ;  and  the  whole  people  deprived  of 
political  life  altogether ;  —  such  was  the  picture  presented 
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in  iiliMost  cvory  part  of  Switzerland  down  to  ISmO.  It  was 
tlicii  tliat  the  new  era  of  di'niocnicy  first  openetl  npon  the 
Swiss  peo[)le. 

The  ohject  of  tiiis  brief  exposition  lias  lieen,  to  caiisi- 
two  tlnn;j;s  to  be  (dearly  nn(U'rstooil,  The  first  is,  that 
Swit/erhind  is  the  eountrv  where  tlie  revohition  was  more 
thoronjili,  and  tlie  restoration  wliicli  followed  it  more  eom- 
j)Iete,  than  in  any  otiier  part  of  Enrojx' ;  so  that,  institu- 
tions foreign  or  hostile  to  the  new  demands  of  the  a<j;o 
havino;  tlu're  ]»reservcd  or  i"('overed  a  stronu"  hold,  the 
tendency  to  a  new  revolntion  Mist  also  ha\e  been  ;ixi'eater 
there  than  elsowliere.     The  »nd   is,  that   in   the  ii;reat(>r 

part  of  Swit/t'riand,  the  jieople,  down  to  onr  own  das', 
have  never  had  even  the  smallest  share  in  the  i:;o\'ei-nmcnt  ; 
that  the  jndicial  forms  which  are  the  sateirnards  of  civil 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  association,  the  liln'rty  of  speech,  the 
libertv  of  tlie  press,  the  libertv  of  i'eli<rIons  belief,  ha\e  also 
alwavs  been,  I  midit  almost  sav,  more  unknown  to  the 
tjjreat  majority  of  the  citiz-ens  of  these  repnl)lics,  than  they 
conld  have  been,  at  the  same  ])eriod,  to  the  snbjects  of 
most  monarchies. 

These  are  the  facts  which  M.  Cherbidiez  often  loses  sio;ht 
of,  bnt  which  on<2;ht  to  be  nnceasinijly  present  to  onr  nn'nds 
in  the  carefnl  examination  which  we  are  now  to  make  of 
the  institntions  which  Switzerland  has  established. 

All  the  world  knows  that,  in  Switzerland,  the  sover- 
eionty  is  divided  into  parts ;  on  the  one  hand  is  the 
Federal  power,  and  on  the  other,  the  governments  of  the 
Cantons.  ]\I.  Cherbnliez  begins  with  the  consideration  of 
whaL  is  taking  place  in  the  Cantons ;  and  he  is  right,  for 
in  them  is  the  real  ixovernment  of  the  commnnltv.  I  shall 
follow  him  in  this  respect,  and  shall  first  consider  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Cantons.  All  these  constitutions,  at 
present,  are  democratic  ;  bnt  democracy  does  not  show 
itself  in  all  of  them  under  the  same  features.      In  a  maior- 
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ity  of  tlie  Cantons,  the  exorcise  of  power  has  been  dele- 
gated to  asseniblies  wliich  re[)resent  tlje  peo})le ;  in  the 
others,  the  ])eoj)le  have  reserved  this  power  to  tliemselves. 
They  form  themselves  into  one  body,  ajul  thus  constitute 
the  government.  The  former  are  denominated  by  our 
author  rejiresentatioe  dcmuoracies  ;  the  latter  he  calls  pure 
demoa'acias. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  not  to  follow  the  author  in  the 
very  interesting  examination  which  he  has  made  of  pure 
democracies ;  and  this  for  several  reasons.  Althouo;h  the 
Cantons  which  live  under  a  pure  democracy  have  jdayed  a 
great  part  in  history,  and  may  still  play  a  considerable  one 
in  politics,  a  study  of  them  would  be  rather  curious  than 
useful.  Pure  democracy  is  a  fact  almost  unique  in  the 
modern  world,  and  very  rare  even  in  Switzerland,  where 
only  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  poi)ulation  are  governed  in 
this  manner.  Moreover,  it  is  a  transitory  form.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  known  that,  even  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  where 
the  people  have  the  best  preserved  the  exercise  of  power, 
a  representative  body  still  exists,  u])on  whom  devolves  in 
part  the  business  of  government.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see, 
in  studying  the  recent  history  of  Switzerland,  that  the 
affairs  which  are  managed  by  the  whole  people  are  gradu- 
ally diminishing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
directed  by  their  representatives  are  every  day  increasing 
in  number  and  variety.  Thus  the  princii)le  of  pure  democ- 
racy is  losing  ground  which  the  opposite  system  gains. 
The  one  insensibly  becomes  the  exception,  the  other  the 
rule. 

Besides,  the  pure  democracies  of  Switzerland  belong  to 
another  age ;  they  can  teach  us  nothing  In  regard  either 
to  the  present  or  the  future.  Although  we  are  obliged,  m 
order  to  designate  them,  to  make  use  of  a  term  borrowed 
from  modern  science,  they  live  only  in  the  past.  Every 
age  has  its  dominant  spirit,  which  nothing  is  able  to  resist. 
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If  prin('ij)les  should  be  introduced  imder  its  rein;ii  wliich 
are  foreign  or  hostile  to  it,  very  soon  it  infuses  itself  into 
them,  and  if  it  cannot  shut  out  their  action  altoirether,  it 
aj)j)roj)riates  them  and  assimilates  them  to  itself.  Tlie 
Middle  Ages  succeeded  at  last  in  sliaping  democratic  lih- 
erty  itself  into  an  aristocratic  form.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  repuhlican  laws,  by  the  side  of  universal  suffrage 
itself,  were  placed  religious  dogmas,  opinions,  sentiments, 
customs,  associations,  families,  which  ke[)t  the  real  power 
beyond  the  acticm  of  the  jx'ople.  Tiie  petty  govern- 
ments of  the  Swiss  Cantons  must  be  re<xarded  as  the  last, 
though  the  respectable,  relics  of  an  jige  whieh  has  passed 
away. 

On  the  contrary,  the  representative  democracies  of 
Switzerland  are  the  trui'  progeny  of  the  spirit  of  modern 
times.  All  of  them  are  founded  on  the  ruins  of  a  preced- 
ing aristocratic  state  of  society ;  all  emanate  from  the  single 
j)rinciple  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  all  have  made 
almost  the  same  a})plicati()n  of  it  in  their  laws.  We  shall 
see  that  these  laws  are  very  imperfect,  and  this  fact  alone 
would  suffice  to  indicate,  in  the  silence  of  history,  that 
democracy,  and  even  liberty,  in  Switzerland,  have  neither 
age  nor  experience  in  their  favor. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that,  even  in  the  representative 
democracies  of  Switzerland,  the  jieoj)le  have  kej)t  in  their 
own  hands  the  direct  exercise  of  a  portion  of  their  power. 
In  some  Cantons,  after  the  princi})al  laws  have  received  the 
assent  of  the  legislature,  thev  must  still  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  people.  Hence,  in  these 
special  cases,  the  representative  degenerates  into  the  pure 
form  of  democracy.  In  almost  all  the  Cantons,  the  people 
must  be  consulted  from  time  to  time,  usually  at  short  in- 
tervals, to  know  whether  they  wish  to  modify  or  to  main- 
tain the  constitution.  All  the  laws  are  thus  made  to  waver 
at  once,  and  at  frecpiently  recurring  periods. 
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All  legislative'  authority  vvliicli  tlic  peoj.le  have  not  re- 
tained in  tlieir  own  hands  is  confided  to  a  single  assembly, 
which  acts  in  their  name  and  inider  their  observation.  In 
no  Canton  is  the  legislature  divided  into  two  branches; 
everywhere  it  consists  of  a  single  body  ;  not  only  its  move- 
ments are  not  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  another  assembly,  but  its  wishes  do  not  find 
even  the  hinderance  of  a  })rolonged  deliberation.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  laws  is  subject  to  certain  formalities, 
wliich  re([uire  time ;  but  the  most  important  resolutions, 
under  the  name  of  decrees,  may  be  proj)osed,  discussed, 
and  enacted  in  a  moment.  The  decrees  cause  the  second- 
ary laws  to  be  as  unforeseen,  as  raj)id,  and  as  irresistible  in 
their  operation,  as  the  passions  of  a  nmltitude. 

Outside  of  the  legislature,  there  is  no  resisting  j)ower. 
The  separation,  and,  above  all,  the  relative  independence, 
of  the  legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial  authorities 
have  never  been  established.  In  none  of  the  Cantons  are 
the  representatives  of  the  executive  ))0wer  chosen  directly 
by  the  peo})le ;  it  is  the  legislature  that  elects  them.  The 
executive  poAver,  consequently,  has  no  strength  which  is 
])eculiar  to  it ;  it  is  only  the  creature,  and  it  may  be  oidy 
the  servile  agent,  of  another  power.  To  this  cause  of 
weakness  several  others  are  added.  Nowhere  is  the  execu- 
tive power  delegated  to  a  single  })erson.  It  is  vested  in  a 
small  assembly,  where  its  responsibility  is  divided  and  its 
action  debilitated.  Moreover,  several  of  the  prerogatives 
which  properly  belong  to  executive  authority  are  taken 
away.  It  exercises  no  veto,  or  only  an  insignificant  one, 
on  the  enactment  of  laws.  It  has  not  the  pardoning 
power,  it  does  not  appoint  its  own  agents,  and  cannot 
deprive  them  of  office.  It  may  even  be  said  that  it  has 
no  agents,  as  it  is  generally  obliged  to  make  use  only  of 
the  municij)al  magistrates. 

But,  above  all.  ir  is  throuLi;li  the  bad  constitution  and  bad 
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materials  of  tlio  judicial  power  tluit  the  Swiss  cleinocracy 
sutlers.  M.  Clierbuliez  remarks  this  detect,  but  does  not 
place  stress  eiiout^h  uj>on  it  in  my  opinion.  He  does  not 
seem  perfectly  to  understand,  that  it  is  the  judicial  po\vi>r 
in  democracies  which  is  destined  to  he  at  the  same  time  u 
barrier  and  a  sat'e<Tuard  tor  the  power  of  the  pi'ople. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  a  modern  idea. 
The  Middle  Ai^es  had  never  thoui;ht  of  such  a  thino;,  oi",  at 
most,  had  formed  only  a  very  obscure  concej)tiou  of  it.  It 
may  i)e  said,  that,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  executive 
and  judicial  functions  were  at  tirst  joined  toii'ether;  vwu  in 
France,  where,  by  a  hapj)y  eNce[)tion,  the  administi'ation 
of  justice  had  at  an  early  [)eri()d  a  very  vigorous  separate 
existence,  we  are  still  able  to  athrm  that  the  division  of  the 
two  powers  remained  very  incomplete.  It  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  administration  which  retained  judicial  power  in 
its  own  hands,  but  it  wa^  the  judiciary  which  exercised  in 
j)art  administrative  functions.  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  has  most  completely 
contbunded  judicial  with  political  authority,  makin<f  the 
former  one  of  tlie  attributes  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  very  idea  which  we  liave  of  the  judiciary,  tliat 
free  impartial  power  whidi  is  inter})Osed  between  all  in- 
terests and  all  authorities,  in  order  to  enforce  u])on  all  a 
respect  for  the  law,  has  never  been  present  to  the  nn'nds 
of  the  Swiss,  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood  by  them. 

The  new  constitutions  have  undoubtedly  invi^n  to  the 
legal  tribunals  a  more  distinct  })lace  than  that  which  they 
occui)ied  in  tlie  old  division  of  power,  but  not  a  more  in- 
dependent position.  The  inferior  judges  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  subject  to  a  re-election.  The  supreme  court 
of  each  Canton  is  appointed,  not  by  the  executive,  but  by 
the  legislative  power,  and  thus  its  members  have  no  security 
against  the  daily  caprices  of  the  majority.     Not  only  do 
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tlie  people,  or  the  assemMy  which  rej)resents  the  peoph', 
choose  tlie  judges,  hut  no  restraint  is  im})()sed  upon  tlieir 
clioice.  In  general,  no  ([ualiHcations  are  reipiired.  The 
judge,  moreover,  a  simple  executor  of  the  law,  has  no  right 
to  iiKpiire  whether  this  law  is  conformahle  to  the  constitu- 
tion. In  truth,  it  is  the  majority  itself  which  judges,  employ- 
ing the  judiciary  only  as  its  organ.  In  Switzerland,  too, 
the  judicial  authority,  even  if  it  had  received  from  the  law 
the  indej)endence  and  the  rights  which  are  essential  to  it, 
would  still  find  j^reat  difficultv  in  exercising  its  functions, 
for  it  is  a  power  resting  upon  tradition  and  opinion,  and 
needinjT  to  he  fortified  hv  judicial  ideas  and  manners. 

I  could  easily  expose  the  defects  which  are  found  in  the 
institutions  that  I  have  just  descrihed,  and  prove  that  they 
all  tend  to  render  the  government  of  the  peo})lc  irregular 
in  its  action,  precipitate  in  its  resolutions,  and  tymimical  in 
its  acts.  But  this  would  carry  me  too  far.  I  sludl  confine 
mvself  to  bringing  out  the  contrast  between  these  laws  and 
those  which  have  been  established  in  a  democratic  society 
which  is  older,  more  peaceable,  and  more  prosperous.  ]M. 
Cherbuliez  thinks  that  the  imperfect  institutions  which  the 
Swiss  Cantons  possess  are  the  only  ones  which  are  natural 
to  a  democracy,  or  are  even  compatible  with  it.  The  com- 
parison which  I  am  about  to  make  will  prove  the  contrary, 
and  will  show  how  it  has  been  possible  elsewhere,  aided  by 
more  experience,  more  aft,  and  greater  wisdom,  to  deduce 
different  results  fi*om  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
peoj)le.  I  shall  take  for  an  example  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  alone  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
whole  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  as  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the 
principle  of  government  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
exercised  through  universal  suffrage.  But  the  people 
there  exercise  their  authority  only  for  a  single  day,  in  the 
choice  of  their  delegates.     In  no  case  do  they  habitually 
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keep  in  their  own  liunds  any  portion  whatever  of  the  Icols- 
lative,  execntive,  or  judicial  authority.  They  make  clioici' 
of  those  who  are  to  govern  in  their  name,  and  then  ahdi- 
cate  their  ])ower  till  the  next  election. 

Although  the  laws  are  suhject  to  change,  their  foundation 
is  fixed.  The  idea  has  never  heen  entertained  of  suhjcct- 
ing  the  constitution,  as  in  Switzerland,  to  successive  and 
periodical  revisions,  which,  as  they  come  round  or  are 
looked  forward  to,  keep  the  community  in  constant  sus- 
pense. When  a  new  want  is  felt,  the  legislature  decide 
that  a  modification  of  the  constitution  has  become  neces- 
sary, and  the  following  legislature  effects  it. 

Although  the  leij-islative  authority  cannot,  any  more  than 
in  Switzerland,  shake  off  the  directing  power  of  j)ul)lic 
opinion,  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  resist  its  caprices.  No 
proposition  can  become  a  law  till  it  has  been  subjected  to 
examination  by  two  legislative  bodies.  These  two  ])ortions 
of  the  lejxislature  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  com- 
posed  of  the  same  elements ;  both  emanate  equally  from  the 
people,  but  do  not  represent  the  peoj)le  exactly  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  office  of  the  one  is  to  follow  the  daily  impres- 
sions, that  of  the  other  to  obey  the  habitual  instincts  and 
permanent  inclinations,  of  the  community. 

In  New  York,  the  division  of  the  powers  of  government 
exists  not  only  in  ajipearance,  but  in  reality.  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  exercised,  not  by  a  number  of  persons,  but 
by  one  man,  wdio  alone  is  responsible  for  it,  and  exercises 
with  decision  and  firmness  its  rights  and  prerogatives. 
Chosen  by  the  people,  he  is  not,  as  in  Switzerland,  the 
creature  and  the  agent  of  the  leo;islature ;  he  stands  beside 
it  as  its  equal,  representing  equally,  though  in  a  different 
sphere,  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  they  both  act.  He 
draws  his  strength  from  the  same  source  whence  thev 
derive  theirs.  He  has  not  only  the  name  of  the  executive 
power,  but  he  exercises  its  natural  and  legitimate  preroga- 
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tlvc'S.  Tie  is  tlie  coinmandc'r-iii-cliiL'f  of  tin-  military  force, 
and  aj)|ioiiits  its  priiiciiiai  otHcors ;  iio  iiouiiii:;ti's  several 
of  tlio  lii^^lier  i'liiietionaries  ol'  the  State  ;  he  exercises  the 
ritj;lit  i)f  )»ar(h)i»  ;  tiie  veto  which  lie  can  oppose  to  tiie 
decisions  of  the  K'^islature,  thouiili  not  ahsolute,  is  still 
elHcacions.  Tliouiih  the  (lovernor  of  the  State  of  Ni'W 
Voi'k  is  nndoid)tedly  much  less  jtowerful  than  a  constitu- 
tional kin*:;  in  Europe,  at  least  he  is  infinitely  more  so  than 
!i  petty  Council  in  Switzerland. 

J  Jut  it  is  especially  in  the  organization  of  the  judicial 
])ower  that  the  difference  becomes  strikino-. 

'J'he  judm',  althouifh  he  emanates  from  the  people  and  is 
dependent  upon  them,  is  still  a  j)ower  to  which  the  peo])le 
themselves  are  subject.  The  judiciary  there  (xxnipies  this 
exceptional  j)osition  in  respect  to  its  ori<;in,  its  permanence, 
its  competency,  and  especially  in  relation  to  pul)lic  manners 
and  i)ublic  opinicm. 

The  members  of  the  higher  tribunals  are  not  chosen,  as 
in  Switzerland,  by  the  legislature,  a  collective  power  which 
is  often  passionate,  sometimes  blind,  and  always  irresponsi- 
ble, but  by  the  Governor  of  the  State.*  The  leo;al  maiiis- 
trate,  when  once  inducted  into  otiice,  is  regarded  as  ir- 
removable. No  litigation  can  be  determined,  no  penalty 
inflicted,  except  by  his  agency.  Not  only  does  he  interpret 
the  Isiw,  it  may  even  be  said  that  he  judges  it.  When  the 
legislators,  drawn  by  the  manoeuvres  of  contending  factions, 
depart  from  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  the 
legal  tribunals  bring  them  back  to  it  by  refusing  to  aj^ply 
their  enactments ;  so  that,  if  the  judge  cannot  compel  the 
people  to  preserve  their  constitution,  he  obliges  them,  at 


*  Unfortunately,  since  M.  de  Tocqueville  wrote,  the  constitution  of  the 
New  York  judiciary  in  this  respect  has  heen  altered.  The  judges  are  now 
elected  directly  by  the  peujjlc,  and  only  for  a  limited  period  of  years.  This 
is  a  change  prcfinaiit  with  disastrous  results,  though  as  yet  these  are  but  im- 
perfectly developed.  —  A.m.  V.u. 
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It'ust,  to  ivspi'ct  it  so  loii;^  as  it  exists.  IIi'  doi's  not  j^uicU', 
but  he  ivstniins  und  keei)s  witliiii  certain  bounds,  the  action 
of  tiie  conuuunity.  Tiie  judiciary,  wiiich  iiaidly  exists  in 
Switzerhuid,  is  the  true  niocK-rator  ot"  tiie  American  deinoc- 
ra.-y. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  constitution,  even  in  its  smallest 
details,  and  we  shall  not  Hnd  in  it  an  atom  of  aristocracy  ; 
—  nothin;;'  that  resembles  a  class  or  a  privilege,  but  evi'ry- 
where  the  same  riuhts,  one  spirit  animatin*;'  all  tlu'  insti- 
tutions, and  no  conHicthio-  tendencies ;  the  princijile  of 
(lemoci'acv  pervades  and  governs  all  thiuii's.  And  \vt 
these  (governments,  so  completely  <lemocratic,  ha\e  a  ii»r 
more  solid  foundation,  a  more  peaceable  a>pect,  a>id  nnich 
more  ivoular  movements,  than  the  (U'mocratie  governments 
of  Switzerland. 

It  is  allowable  to  say,  that  this  comes  in  })art  from  the 
dili'erence  of  the  laws.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  I  have  just  described,  are  so  contrived  as  to 
balance  and  remedy  me  natural  delects  of  di'uiocracy, 
■while  the  Swiss  institutions  wliicli  1  have  portrayed  sei-m 
made  for  the  very  ])uri)ose  of  enhancinjj;  them.  Here  they 
restrain  the  j)eople,  there  they  incite  them.  In  America, 
the  fear  was  lest  they  shonll  be  tyrannical  ;  \vliile  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  only  desire  slv:i-^  to  have  been  to  render  them 
irresistible. 

I  would  not  exaiiiierate  the  influence  which  the  median- 
ism  of  the  laws  may  exert  upon  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 
I  know  that  there  are  other  causes,  more  general  and  more 
deeply-seated,  to  which  nuist  chiefly  be  attributed  the  great 
events  of  this  world.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
institutions  of  government  have  a  certain  virtue  which  is 
peculiar  to  them,  and  that,  in  themselves  alone,  they  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  ])rosperity  or  the  misery  of  society. 

If,  instead  of  absolutely  condemning  almost  all  the  laws 
of  his  country,  M.  Cherbuliez   had  pointed  out  wherein 
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tlu'V  arc  fsuiltv,  and  how  tlicv  ini^lit  bo  improved  witliout 
nltcriii*;  tlu'  iiriiiciple  on  wlilcli  they  ivst,  Ik-  would  liavo 
written  u  hook  more  worthy  of  posterity,  and  more  nsetnl 
to  his  eontemponiries. 

After  showinu;  how  (K-moeraey  works  in  tlie  Cantons, 
the  autlior  inqnires  into  the  inHnence  which  it  exerts  npon 
the  Confederacy  itself.  Hefore  followinj^  liim  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  (h)  what  lie  has  left  nndone,  and 
clearly  indicate  what  the  Fecleral  i;overnment  is,  how  it  is 
or<j;anized  in  theory  and  in  tact,  and  how  it  operates. 

It  will  he  pr()[)er  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  legisla- 
tors of  the  Swiss  Confederation  wished  to  make  a  federal 
constitution,  or  onlv  to  estahlish  a  leai^ue  ;  In  otlu'r  words, 
if  they  intended  to  sacrifice  a  portion  »)f  the  soverei«^iity  of 
the  Cantons,  or  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  it.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  Cantons  are  forbidden  to  exercise  sev- 
eral ri<j!;hts  which  are  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  that  these 
arc  permanently  conceded  to  the  Federal  goverinnent,  and 
es])eci;dly  if  we  reflect  that  they  have  determined  the  will 
of  the  majority  to  be  the  law  upon  the  questions  thus  sur- 
rendered to  their  government,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
lejxislators  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  desired  to  establish  a 
true  federal  constitution,  and  not  a  simple  league.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  have  concerted  measures  very 
ill  for  success  in  this  undertakini'-.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  my  own  opinion,  that  the  Federal  constitution  of 
Switzerland  is  the  most  imperfect  of  all  the  institutions  of 
this  sort  which  have  hitherto  a})peared  in  the  world.  One 
would  think,  on  reading  it,  that  we  had  gone  back  quite  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  cannot  be  too  much  astonished 
to  learn,  that  this  confused  and  imperfect  work  is  the 
product  of  an  age  so  well  informed  and  so  rich  in  experi- 
ence as  our  own.* 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  all  this  was  written  in  1847,  and  before  tlio 
reaction  from  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  brought  about  a  reform  of  the 
old  Federal  compact. 
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It  is  often  alli'^i'd,  and  not  without  ivtison,  tluit  tlio  Com- 
pact ri'strictc'd  alto^i'tlier  too  nuicli  tiie  rin;hts  of  tlio  Con- 
fi'iliTation  ;  that  it  loft  outsidu  of  the  action  of  tlic  Federal 
government  certain  ohjects,  essentially  national  in  charach-r, 
wliich  it  wonid  n  itnrailv  heloni--  to  the  Diet  to  regulate, — 
sncli,  for  example,  as  the  administration  of  the  j)ost-otHce 
and  the  mails,  the  re<^ulation  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
the  coinin<x  of  money  ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  Federal 
j)ower  has  hcon  attrihuted  to  the  small  munher  of  funetioiKs 
which  have  been  conHdi'd  to  its  management. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  Com[)act  has  denied  to  the  Fed- 
eral autlioritv  several  of  the  powers  which  naturally,  and 
even  necessarily,  belong  to  this  government.  lint  it  is  not 
here  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  this  authority,  since  the  rights  which  the  C<Mnpact  has 
given  it  would  suthce,  if  it  ccjuld  use  them,  soon  to  acquire 
all  tiiose  which  are  now  wanting. 

The  Diet  can  collect  trooj)s,  levy  money,  declare  war, 
make  peace,  conclude  treaties  of  connnerce,  and  ai)point 
ambassadors.  The  constitutions  of  the  Cantons,  and  the 
great  principles  of  ecjuality  before  the  law,  are  j)laced  under 
its  protection  ;  which  would  enable  it,  in  case  of  need,  to 
interfere  in  all  local  affairs.  Duties  upon  imports,  tolls 
upon  roads,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  the  Diet,  so  that  it  is 
authorized  to  direct  or  control  the  great  public  works. 
Finally,  the  fourth  article  of  the  Compact  says,  the  Diet 
takes  all  measures  necessary  for  the  security  of  SwitzerlatuU 
both  at  home  and  abroad^  —  Avhich  gives  it  the  power  of 
doing  anything. 

The  strongest  federal  governments  have  not  had  greater 
prerogatives ;  and,  far  from  thinking  that  the  powers  of  the 
central  government  in  Switzerland  are  too  restricted,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  their  limits  are  not  carefully  enough 
determined. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that,  with  such  great  privileges,  the 
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j'ovcrmiK'iit  of  till"  r<mfi'(K'nitinn  usuallv  lias  so  little 
power?  The  reason  is  a  \'ery  siin|)le  one:  it  is  Ix-canse 
the  Conijiact  has  not  fni'nished  the  means  of  aceoin|tlisliini; 
what  has  aetnallv  heen  "^ranted  to  it,  namelv,  tlii"  ri;flit  to 
sav  that  ('('rtain  thiniis  onuht  to  l»e  done.  Never  was  a 
jxovernnu'nt  inoi-e  completely  reduei'(l  to  inaction  and  ini- 
j>otence  throni^h  the  iniperlection  of  its  or^jans. 

It  helon<;s  to  the  essence  of  a  federal  government  to  act, 
not  ill  the  name  of  the  |)eopIe,  hut  in  the  name  of  the 
states  of  which  the  conl'ederation  is  com|»osed.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  constitution  would  immt'diatelv  cease  to  Ik^ 
federal.  Hence  it  results,  amoti<i;  other  neci-ssarv  and  in- 
evitahlo  consecpiences,  that  ledei'al  jfovenunents  are  habitu- 
allv  less  daring  in  their  ivsolutious,  and  slowei*  in  tlu'ir 
movements,  than  others. 

Most  k'ijislators  of  confederations  have  endeavored,  hv 
the  aid  of  more  or  less  iuiienious  contrivanees,  into  an  ex- 
amination of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  enter,  to  coi-rect  in 
})art  this  natural  vice  of  the  federal  system.  The  Swiss 
have  rendered  it  vastly  more  obvious  than  anywhere  else, 
throuijh  the  special  forms  which  they  have  adopti'd.  In 
tlieir  case,  tiot  merely  do  the  mendjers  of  the  Diet  act  oidy 
in  the  name  of  the  different  (^antons  which  they  represent, 
but,  generally  sjteakinin;,  they  do  not  take  any  resolution 
which  has  not  been  foreseen  or  approved  by  these  Cantons. 
Hardly  anvthin<i;  is  left  to  their  free  will  ;  every  one  of  them 
believes  himself  bound  ))y  an  imperative  mandate  imjjosed 
beforehand  ;  so  that  the  Diet  is  a  deliberative  assend)ly, 
where,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  nothing  left  for  delibera- 
tion, and  where  the  members  speak,  not  before  those  who 
aie  to  adopt  the  resolution,  but  before  tliose  who  haye  only 
the  right  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  Diet  is  a  iroyern- 
ment  which  determines  nothing  of  itself,  but  only  realizes 
what  twenty-two  other  governments  have  separately  deter- 
mined, —  a  government  which,  whateyer  be  the  nature  of 
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events,  can  decidi'  iidtliinir,  foresee  notliln;:,  |>n)vi(le  for 
nofliiiii;.  Xo  eoinliiiiatioii  I'ould  he  iniaiiincd  wliirli  \v(»nl<l 
1(1'  Itetter  fitted  to  inereasj'  tlie  natural  inactivity  of  tlie 
Federal  <j;ovfrMnient,  or  to  cliiiii're  its  wt-akness  into  a  sort 
of  smile  inca|»acity. 

Tlu're  are  \i'\  niaiiv  (ttlier  causes  wliicli,  iudependentiv 
of  tile  vict's  iidiei'eut  in  all  federal  constitutions,  eN|tlain  the 
liaKitual  inij)oti'nce  of  the  e;ovi'rnnient  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. 

Not  only  has  the  Confederation  a  weak  li-overrnnent,  hut 
it  niav  he  said  that  it  has  no  lioverinnent  of  its  own.  The 
constitution,  in  this  resj)ect,  is  without  a  |tai"allel  in  the 
woi'ld.  At  its  head  are  rulers  who  do  not  represiMit  the 
Confeileration.  The  niendu'rs  of  tlie  Directory,  who  consti- 
tute  the  executive  atithority  of  Switzerland,  are  not  chosen 
hy  the  Diet,  still  less  hy  the  Helvetic  |)eo|ile ;  it  is  a 
government  of  chance,  which  the  Confederation  horrows 
every  two  years  from  Berne,  from  Zurich,  or  from  Lu- 
cerne.  This  Directory,  chosen  hy  the  inhahitants  of  a  Can- 
ton  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  Canton,  becomes,  in  addition 
to  its  main  function,  the  head  and  the  arm  of  the  whole 
country.  Certainlv,  this  may  pass  for  one  of  the  i^reatest 
])olitical  curiosities  which  the  history  of  human  laws  affords. 
The  results  of  such  an  arraiiirement  are  always  deplora- 
ble,  and  often  very  extraordinary.  For  exam|)le,  nothiuii 
could  he  more  strange  than  what  happened  in  IS:}!).  That 
year  the  Diet  was  sitting  at  Zurich,  and  the  Confederation 
had  for  its  governing  body  the  Directory  of  the  state  of 
Zurich.  A  revolution  took  place  in  the  Canton  of  Zuricdi, 
where  a  popular  insurrection  overturned  the  constituted 
autliorities.  The  Diet  immediately  found  itself  without  a 
President,  and  the  federal  life  remained  suspended,  till  it 
pleased  the  Canton  to  institute  for  itself  other  laws  and 
other  rulers.  The  people  of  Zurich,  by  changing  their 
local  administration,  had  decapitated  Switzerland  without 
wishing  it. 
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Even  if  the  Confederation  had  an  executive  authority  of 
its  own,  its  government  would  still  be  powerless  to  com- 
pel obedience,  from  the  want  of  any  direct  and  immediate 
action  ui)on  the  citizens.  This  cause  of  weakness  is  more 
fertile  in  itself  alone  than  all  the  others  put  together;  but 
in  order  that  it  may  be  well  understood,  we  must  do  more 
than   merely  indicate  it. 

A  federal  government  may  have  a  very  limited  sphere 
of  action,  and  yet  be  strong.  If,  in  this  narrow  sphere,  it 
can  act  of  itself,  without  intervention,  as  ordinarv  o-overn- 
nunts  do  in  the  unlimited  sphere  in  which  they  move ;  if 
it  has  its  own  functionaries,  who  address  themselves  di- 
rectly to  every  citizen,  its  own  tribunals,  who  compel  every 
citizen  to  submit  to  its  laws,  —  it  easily  obtains  obedience, 
because  it  has  never  anvthino;  to  fear  but  the  resistance  of 
individuals,  and  as  all  obstacles  which  are  raised  against  it 
terminate  in  lawsuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  federal  government  may  have  a 
very  large  field  of  action,  and  yet  possess  only  a  very  weak 
and  very  jn'ccarious  authority,  if,  instead  of  addressing 
itself  individually  to  the  citizens,  it  is  obliijed  to  have 
recourse  to  the  provincial  governments ;  for  if  these  resist, 
the  federal  power  immediately  finds  itself  at  variance,  not 
so  much  with  a  subject,  as  with  a  rival,  from  whom  it  can 
obtain  redress  only  by  war. 

The  strength  of  a  federal  government,  then,  consists 
much  less  in  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it, 
than  in  the  greater  or  less  ability  which  it  has  of  exercising 
them  through  its  own  agents.  It  is  always  strong  when  it 
can  command  the  citizens ;  it  is  always  weak  when  it  can 
issue  its  commands  only  to  the  local  governments.  The 
history  of  confederations  affords  examples  of  both  systems. 
But  in  no  confederation  that  I  know  of  has  the  central 
authority  been  so  entirely  deprived  of  all  means  of  action 
upon  the  citizens,  as  in  Switzerland.     There  is  not,  so  to 
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speak,  one  of  its  powers  which  the  Federal  government 
there  can  exercise  of  itself;  there  are  no  functionaries  who 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  it,  no  tribunals  which  repre- 
sent exclusively  its  sovereignty.  One  would  say  it  was  a 
being  to  whom  some  power  had  given  life,  but  had  de- 
prived it  of  any  organs. 

Such  is  the  Federal  constitution  as  it  is  determined  by 
the  Comj)act.  Now  let  us  consider,  in  a  few  words,  with 
the  author  of  the  book  which  we  are  analvzino;,  what  in- 
fiuence  is  exercised  upon  it  by  democracy.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have  succes- 
sively changed  almost  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Cantons 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  had  a  great  influence 
also  upon  the  Federal  government ;  but  this  influence  has 
been  exercised  in  two  entirely  opposite  directions.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  have  a  complete  view  of  this  double  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  several  Cantons  has  been,  to  give  to  the 
local  authorities  more  activity  and  more  power.  The  new 
governments  created  by  these  revolutions,  resting  upon  the 
peoj)le  and  incited  by  them,  found  in  themselves,  all  at  once, 
greater  strength  and  a  higher  idea  of  their  strength,  than 
could  be  manifested  by  the  governments  which  they  had 
overturned.  And  as  a  similar  renovation  was  not  accom- 
j)lished  at  the  same  time  in  the  Federal  government,  the 
result  which  ought  to  have  been  expected,  and  which  actu- 
ally followed,  was,  that  the  latter  found  itself  weaker,  in 
comparison  with  the  former,  than  it  had  previously  been. 
Provincial  pride,  the  instinct  of  local  independence,  impa- 
tience of  any  control  in  the  internal  affairs  of  each  Canton, 
jealousy  of  a  central  and  supreme  authority,  are  all  feelings 
which  have  waxed  stronger  since  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy ;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said,  that 
democracy  has  weakened  the  already  feeble  power  of  the 
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Confederation,  and  lias  rendered  its  daily  and  habitual  task 
more  laborious  and  more  difficult. 

But  in  other  respects,  it  has  given  it  an  energy,  and, 
so  to  speak,  an  existence,  which  it  never  before  possessed. 

The  establishment  of  democratic  institutions  in  Switzer- 
land has  brought  about  two  things  entirely  new.  Every 
Canton  formerly  had  its  separate  interests  and  separate  in- 
clinations. The  accession  of  democracy  has  divided  all  the 
Swiss,  to  whatever  Cantons  they  belonged,  into  two  parties, 
the  one  fiivorable  to  democratic  principles,  the  other  op- 
posed to  them.  It  has  created  common  interests  and  com- 
mon passions,  which  have  felt  the  need,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves,  of  a  general  and  common  power,  which  should 
extend  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  country.  The 
Federal  government  thus  obtained,  for  the  first  time,  a 
great  aid  which  it  has  always  wanted  ;  it  has  been  able  to 
rest  upon  a  party ;  —  a  source  of  strength  which  is  dan- 
gerous, but  indispensable  in  free  countries,  where,  without 
it,  the  government  can  hardly  do  anything. 

At  the  same  time  that  democracy  divided  Switzerland 
into  two  parties,  it  arrayed  Switzerland  in  one  of  the  great 
parties  which  divide  the  world  ;  it  created  for  it  a  foreign 
policy ;  as  it  gave  the  country  natural  allies,  it  also  created 
for  it  necessary  enemies ;  it  caused  the  nation  to  feel  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  government,  in  order  to  cultivate  and 
restrain  the  former,  to  guard  against  and  repel  the  latter. 
It  caused  a  local  public  spirit  to  give  place  to  a  national 
public  spirit. 

Such  are  the  direct  effects  by  which  democracy  fortified 
the  national  government.  The  indir  t  influence  which  it 
has  exercised,  and  will  exercise,  in  the  long  run,  is  not  less 
important.  The  opposition  and  the  difficulties  which  a  fed- 
eral government  meets  with  are  greater  and  more  various 
in  proportion  as  the  confederate  communities  are  more  dis- 
similar in  their  institutions,  their  sentiments,  their  usages. 
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and  their  opinions.  Similarity  of  interests  is  even  less  im- 
portant than  that  resemblance  of  the  laws,  the  o])ini()ns, 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  makes  the 
task  of  the  o-overnment  of  the  American  Union  so  t'asv. 
It  may  even  be  said,  that  the  strange  weakness  of  the  old 
Federal  government  in  Switzerland  was  princijially  due  to 
the  prodigious  difference  and  singular  oj)position  which 
existed  between  the  characters,  the  opinions,  and  the  laws 
of  the  various  communities  which  it  had  to  govern.  To 
keep  under  the  same  direction,  and  to  embrace  within  the 
same  political  system,  ]ieople  who  are  naturally  so  far  apart 
and  so  unlike  each  other,  was  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 
A  government  far  better  constituted  and  more  skilfully 
organized  would  not  have  succeeded  in  such  an  endeavor. 
The  effect  of  the  democratic  revolution  which  is  taking 
place  in  Switzerland  is,  to  cause  certain  institutions,  certain 
maxims  of  government,  certain  similar  ideas,  to  prevail 
successively  in  all  the  Cantons.  If  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion enhances  in  the  Cantons  their  spirit  of  independence 
of  the  central  power,  on  the  other  hand  it  facilitates  the 
action  of  that  power  ;  it  takes  away,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  causes  of  opposition,  and,  without  giving  the  Cantonal 
governments  any  stronger  desire  to  obey  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, it  makes  obedience  to  its  commands  infinitelv 
easier. 

We  ought  to  study  with  great  care  the  two  contrary 
effects  which  I  have  described,  in  order  to  understand  tlie 
present  state,  and  to  foresee  the  impending  condition,  of  the 
country.  It  is  by  paying  attention  to  only  one  of  these  two 
tendencies,  that  some  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
the  accession  of  democracy  in  the  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons  will  produce,  as  its  immediate  result,  an  easy  extension 
of  the  legislative  sphere  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
will  concentrate  in  its  hands  the  ordinary  direction  of  local 
affairs ;  in  a  word,  that  it  will  modify  the  whole  economy 
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of  tlie  Compact  by  increasing  tlie  centralization  of  affairs. 
For  my  own  i)art,  I  am  convinced  tliat,  for  a  long  time, 
such  a  revolution  will  meet  with  far  more  obstacles  than  ^s 
generally  imagined.  The  present  governments  of  the  Can- 
tons will  show  no  more  inclination  than  their  predecessors 
for  a  revolution  of  this  sort,  and  they  will  do  all  they  can 
to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 

And  yet  I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  the 
Federal  government  is  destined,  in  the  long  run,  to  acquire 
greater  powx'r.  In  this  respect,  laws  will  not  favor  it  so 
much  as  other  circumstances.  It  will  not,  perha})s,  very 
visibly  increase  its  prerogatives,  but  ic  will  make  a  different 
and  more  frequent  use  of  them.  It  will  become  greater  in 
fact,  it  will  remain  the  same  in  theory ;  its  power  will  be 
developed  rather  by  the  interpretation,  than  by  the  altera- 
tion, of  the  Compact ;  and  its  authority  will  preponderate 
over  all  others,  before  it  has  become  capable  of  governing 
Switzerland. 

It  may  also  be  foreseen,  that  the  very  persons  who,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  the  most  opposed  to  the  regular 
extension  of  the  Federal  authority,  Avill  soon  be  induced  to 
favor  it,  either  to  escape  the  intermittent  j)ressure  of  a 
power  so  ill-organized,  or  to  protect  themselves  against  tlie 
heavier  and  more  imminent  tyranny  of  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

But  it  is  certain  that,  for  the  future,  whatever  modifica- 
tions may  be  made  in  the  letter  of  the  Compact,  the  Federal 
constitution  of  Switzerland  is  thoroughly  and  irrevocably 
changed.  The  Confederation  has  chano;ed  its  nature.  It 
has  become  a  new  tiling  in  Europe ;  an  energetic  policy 
has  succeeded  to  its  former  one  of  inertness  and  neutrality  ; 
its  existence,  from  being  purely  municipal,  has  become 
national,  —  an  existence  which  is  grander,  but  more  labori- 
ous, more  agitated,  and  more  uncertain. 
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MY  intention,  fjentlemen,  is  not  to  oontinno  tlio  ])!n- 
ticular  discnssion  wliicli  lias  boon  bcoun.  T  tbiiik 
tlie  subject  will  be  taken  up  ajjain  to  better  a(lvantao;e 
wben  we  come  to  consider  the  bill  for  the  reii'ulation  of 
prisons.  ]\Iy  object  in  taking  the  floor  is  a  more  general 
one. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  Address,  which  is  now 
under  discussion,  naturally  invites  the  Chamlu'r  to  take  a 
general  view  of  our  whole  internal  policy,  and  especially 
of  that  aspect  of  our  home  politics  which  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  amendment,  by  my  hon- 
orable friend,  M.  Billault.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Address  which  I  wish  to  brinf;  before  the 
Chamber. 

I  may  be  deceived,  gentlemen,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 

*  In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  this  woriv,  tlie 
author  thou^^ht  himself  entitled  to  say,  that  the  Revolution  of  1848  iiad  not 
taken  him  by  surprise.  Our  readers  will  thank  us,  then,  for  inserting:  here, 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  a  report  of  the  speecli  made  hy  him  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  just  one  month  before  the  fearful  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  In  this  remarkable  speech,  with  great  precision  and 
truly  prophetic  forecast,  qualities  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  thoroti^'h 
study  that  he  had  made  of  modern  democracy,  the  great  publicist  foretold, 
not  only  the  imminence  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  social  and  economical, 
rather  than  political,  character  which  it  was  at  once  to  manifest.  —  Note  hy 
the  French  publisher. 
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the  present  state  of  tilings,  the  present  state  of  opinion,  the 
present  state  of  people's  minds  in  France,  is  such  as  to 
create  alarm  and  distress.  For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely 
declare  that,  for  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years,  I  feel  a 
sj)ecial  dread  of  the  future  ;  and  what  proves  to  me  that 
T  am  right,  is  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  impression.  I 
helieve  1  may  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  and  all  will 
answer,  that,  in  the  districts  whicli  they  represent,  a  similar 
impression  exists  ;  that  a  peculiar  luieasiness,  an  undi'fined 
dread,  pervades  the  minds  of  men  ;  that,  for  the  first  time 
j)erhaps  for  sixteen  years,  the  sentiment,  the  instinct,  of 
instahility,  that  sentiment  which  is  the  precursor  of  revo- 
lutions, which  often  announces  and  sometimes  produces 
them,  that  this  sentiment  exists  in  the  country  to  a  very 
j;rave  denree. 

If  I  perfectly  understood  what  was  said  the  other  day  in 
conclusion  hy  the  ^linister  of  Finance,  the  Cabinet  them- 
selves admit  the  reality  of  the  impression  of  which  I  speak  ; 
but  he  attributes  it  to  certain  special  causes,  to  certain 
recent  accidental  events  in  political  life  wdiich  have  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  men,  and  to  words  which  have  roused 
their  passions. 

Gentlemen,  by  attributino;  the  admitted  evil  to  the 
causes  thus  indicated,  I  fear  that  they  impute  it  not  to 
the  disease  itself,  but  only  to  its  symptoms.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  ccmvinced  that  the  malady  is  not  there  ;  it  is 
more  general  and  more  deeply  seated.  This  disease,  which 
must  be  cured,  cost  what  it  may,  and  which,  believe  me, 
will  sweep  us  all  away,  —  understand  me  !  all,  if  we  do 
not  beware,  —  is  the  present  condition  of  the  public  mind 
and  of  public  morals.  Here  lies  the  complaint ;  it  is  to 
this  point  that  I  wish  to  draw^  your  attention.  I  believe 
that  the  public  morals,  the  pnblic  mind,  are  in  a  dangerous 
condition  ;  and  I  believe,  too,  that  the  government  have 
contributed,  and  contributed   in   the   gravest   manner,  to 
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increase  the  tluno;er.  This  is  what  has  nuulo  lue  rise  to 
speak. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  attentively  eonsider  the  class  who 
govern,  the  class  who  have  jiolitieal  rights,  and  tlu'n  turn 
to  those  who  are  governed,  1  am  troubled  and  aj)[)a!U'd  hy 
what  I  see  in  both.  And,  to  spwik  first  of  those  whom  I 
have  called  the  class  who  go\  ern,  —  (ohsi'rve  that  I  use 
these  words  in  their  most  general  accej)tation,  —  I  s])i'ak  not 
merely  of  the  middle  classes,  hut  of  all  citi/i'ns,  in  what- 
ever position  they  may  he,  who  possess  and  exercise  polit- 
ical rights,)  —  I  say,  then,  that  I  am  troubled  and  ajtpidled 
by  what  is  manifest  in  the  lioverninn;  class.  What  1  see 
there,  gentlemen,  I  can  ex})ress  in  a  word.  l*ublic  morals 
are  degraded  there,  —  they  are  already  deeply  degraded; 
they  are  deoraded  there  more  and  more  every  day  ;  com- 
nion  oj)inions,  sentiments,  and  ideas  are  there  giving  ])lace 
every  day,  more  and  more,  to  individual  interests,  jirivate 
aims,  and  motives  borrowed  from  private  life  and  private 
ambition. 

I  do  not  intend  to  compel  the  Chamber  to  expatiate  any 
more  than  is  necessary  upon  these  sad  details ;  I  will  only 
address  myself  to  my  o])ponents  themselves,  to  my  fellow- 
members  of  the  ministerial  majority.  I  entreat  them  to 
make  for  their  own  use  a  sort  of  statistical  review  of  the 
electoral  colleges  which  have  made  them  their  de])nties  in 
this  place.  Let  them  form  a  first  class  of  those  who  have 
voted  for  them,  not  from  j)olitical  opinions,  but  from  sen- 
timents of  private  friendship  or  good  neighborhood.  In  a 
second  class  let  them  put  those  who  vote  for  them,  not 
from  any  motive  of  public  or  common  interest,  but  for 
purely  local  purposes.  To  this  second  category  let  them 
finally  add  a  third,  consisting  of  those  who  vote  for  them 
from  motives  of  exclusively  private  interest ;  and  I  ask  them 
if  those  who  remain  are  very  numerous,  —  I  ask  them  if 
those  who  vote  from  disinterested  public  sentiment,  led  by 
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opinion  or  pul)lic  fi'oliiig,  if  tliose  form  the  majority  of  tlio 
voters  wlu)  liavo  conferred  upon  tliem  tlio  ofHce  of  Deputy. 
I  am  sure  tliat  tlu^v  nuist  answer  in  the  noiiative.  I  will 
venture  also  to  ask  of  them,  if,  to  their  certain  knowledge, 
for  five  years,  ten  years,  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  those 
who  vote  for  them  from  motives  of  personal  and  private 
interest  has  not  been  continually  increasino;,  and  the  luun- 
her  of  those  who  vote  fnmi  political  opinion  continually 
decreasin*^.  Finally,  let  them  say  if,  around  them,  under 
their  own  eyes,  there  has  not  been  establishino;  itself,  by 
degrees,  in  ])ublic  opinion  a  kind  of  singular  toleration 
for  the  facts  of  which  I  speak ;  if,  by  degrees,  a  kind  of 
low  and  vulgar  morality  is  not  created,  according  to  which 
the  man  who  possesses  political  rights  owes  it  to  himself, 
owes  it  to  his  children,  to  his  wife,  to  his  relations,  to  make 
a  personal  use  of  these  rights  to  further  their  interests ;  and 
if  this  is  not  gradually  rising  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  a  fatlier  of  a  family,  —  if  this  new 
morality,  unknown  in  the  grander  periods  of  our  history, 
unknown  at  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution,  is  not  de- 
veloping itself  more  and  more,  and  every  day  gaining 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men.     I  ask  them  this. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  amount  to,  except  a  continuous 
and  profound  degradation,  a  depravation  more  and  more 
complete  of  the  public  morals  ? 

And  if,  turning  from  public  to  private  life,  I  consider 
what  is  passing, — if  I  pay  attention  to  all  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed, especially  during  the  last  year,  to  all  those  notorious 
scandals,  all  those  crimes,  all  those  misdemeanors,  all  those 
offences,  all  those  extraordinary  vices,  wdiicli  every  circum- 
stance has  seemed  to  bring  to  light  in  all  quarters,  and 
which  every  judicial  investigation  reveals, — if  I  attend  to 
all  this,  have  I  not  cause  to  be  appalled  ?  Am  I  not  en- 
titled to  say,  that  not  only  our  public,  but  our  private 
morals,  are  becoming  more  and  more  depraved  ? 
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And  observe  tlmt  T  do  not  say  tliis  from  a  nioi'alist'.s 
point  of  view,  but  tbat  I  speak  from  a  political  motive. 
Do  you  know  wbat  is  the  general,  etficient,  deeply-si'ated 
cause,  why  j)rivate  morals  arc;  degra(k'd  ?  It  is  because 
public  morals  have  first  become  depraved.  It  is  because 
])ure  morality  does  not  govern  the  principal  actions  of  life, 
that  it  does  not  di'scend  to  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  because 
private  interest  has  taken  the  place  of  disinterested  senti- 
ment in  publit  action,  that  selHshnass  lias  become  the  law 
in  private  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  morality,  the 
one  for  ])olitics,  and  the  other  for  privat(i  life.  Ci'rtainly, 
if  what  is  passing  around  us  really  is  what  I  see  it  to  be, 
never  was  the  falsity  of  such  an  assertion  })roved  in  a  more 
striking  and  unhappy  manner  than  in  our  own  day.  Yes, 
I  believe  that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  our  private  morals 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  trouble  and  alarm  all  good  citizn'iis, 
and  that  this  change  proceeds  in  great  ])art  from  what  is 
coming  to  pass  in  our  public  morals.    (^Marks  of  dissent.^ 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  iiot  believe  me  on  this 
point,  you  will  at  least  believe  the  general  impression  of 
Europe.  I  think  I  am  as  well  informed  as  any  person  in 
this  Chamber  of  what  is  said  aiul  published  about  us  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  I  assure  you,  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  that  I  am  not  only  saddened,  but  profoundly 
distressed,  at  what  I  hear  and  r^ad  every  day  ;  I  am  dis- 
tressed  when  I  see  the  advantaoe  which  is  taken  ai^ainst  us 
from  the  facts  of  which  I  speak,  the  exaggerated  conse- 
quences that  are  deduced  from  them  against  the  whole 
nation,  aofainst  the  entire  national  character.  I  am  dis- 
tressed  when  I  see  how  much  the  power  of  France  is 
gradually  weakened  in  the  world  ;  I  am  distressed  when  I 
see  that  not  only  the  moral  power  of  France,  but  the  power 
of  her  principles,  her  ideas,  and  her  sentiments,  is  en- 
feebled. 
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France  wiis  the  first  to  throw  into  the  world,  amid  tlie 
thunders  of  her  first  Uevohition,  dogmas  wliich  have 
suhsecjuently  become  the  re^feneratino;  principles  of  all 
modern  societies.  This  has  been  her  ;j;lory  ;  it  is  the  most 
precious  portion  of  her  history.  Now  it  is  these  vtny 
l)rincij)les  which  our  exam|)le  at  the  ]>resent  day  is  de- 
])rivin«j;  of  force.  The  application  which  we  seem  to  make 
of  them  in  our  own  case  leads  the  world  to  doubt  their 
truth.  Europe,  which  is  watchino;  us,  betjjins  to  ask  if  we 
were  rijxht  or  wron<x ;  she  asks  if  it  is  true,  what  we  liave 
so  often  affirmed,  that  we  are  leadin<^  the  nations  of  the 
world  towards  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  future,  or 
whether  we  are  not  draiiiiiuii  them  down  after  us  into 
moral  degradation  and  ruin.  This,  gentlemen,  is  what  is 
causing  me  most  grief  in  the  spectacle  which  we  are  offer- 
ing to  the  world.  It  not  only  injures  us,  but  it  injures  our 
principles,  it  injures  our  cause,  it  injures  this  intellectual 
country  to  which,  for  my  own  part,  as  a  Frenchman,  I  am 
more  attached  than  to  the  material  and  physical  country 
which  is  before  our  eyes. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  spectacle  which  we  are  offering  pro- 
duces such  an  effect  when  seen  from  afar,  when  ^iewed 
from  the  confines  of  Europe,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  is 
j)roducing  in  France  itself,  upon  those  classes  who  have  no 
political  rights,  and  who,  from  the  midst  of  the  political  in- 
action to  which  they  are  condemned  by  our  laws,  behold 
us  alone  acting  upon  the  grand  theatre  on  which  we  are 
placed  ?  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  produced  on 
them  by  such  a  spectacle  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  appalled  by  it.  Some  say  there 
is  no  danger,  because  there  is  no  insurrection  ;  they  say 
that,  as  there  is  no  material  disorder  on  the  surface  of 
society,  revolution  is  still  far  distant. 

Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are 
deceived.     Undoubtedly  the  disorder  does  not  yet  appear 
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in  overt  arts,  but  it  lias  sunk  dt'cply  into  tin-  minds  of  tljo 
people.  Look  at  what  is  j)a>i!sin<4  anion*;  the  working 
classes,  tlionj^h  at  [>resent,  I  own,  they  are  tran(inil.  It  is 
true  that  they  aro  not  agitated  i)y  political  j>assions  prop- 
erly so  called,  as  nmch  as  they  t'orniei'ly  were;  but  do  y(»u 
not  see  that  the  a^^itation  aint)ng  them  is  no  lon<;er  political, 
but  social?  J)o  you  not  see  that  there  are  >;radiially  dit- 
fusi'd  ainon^  them  opinions  and  ieleas,  which  do  not  ti-nd 
ini'rely  to  overturn  such  and  such  laws,  this  or  that  tninis- 
try,  this  or  that  <j;ovennnent  even,  but  to  sul)vert  society 
itself,  and  to  shake  the  very  fomulations  on  which  it  now 
rests  ?  Do  you  not  know  what  they  are  every  day  talkini;- 
about?  Do  you  not  hear  them  incessantly  declare,  that  all 
who  aro  above  them  are  inca|)able  and  unworthy  to  t;()v- 
ern, —  that  the  i)resent  distribution  of  wealth  is  unjust, 
and  that  property  does  not  rest  u})on  any  equitable  basis  ? 
And  do  you  not  believe  that,  when  such  oj)inions  have 
taken  root,  when  they  are  almost  universally  dirt'used, 
when  they  have  |)enetrated  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  they  must  bring  about  sooner  or  later — I  know 
not  when,  I  know  not  how  —  but  they  must  bring  about 
sooner  or  later  the  most  fearful  revolutions  ? 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  profoimd  conviction.  I  believe 
we  are  at  the  present  moment  slumbering  u})on  a  vok-ano. 
(^MiH')nurs.^     I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  It. 

Now,  permit  me  to  inquire  before  you,  in  a  few  words, 
but  with  truth  and  perfect  sincerity,  who  are  the  true 
authors,  tlie  principal  autlioj's,  of  the  evil  which  I  have  just 
endeavored  to  describe. 

I  know  very  well  that  evils  such  as  I  have  just  spoken 
of  do  not  all  flow,  perhaps  do  not  even  principally  flow, 
fi'om  the  action  of  governments.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
long  revolutions,  which  have  so  often  heaved  and  shaken 
the  ground  of  this  country,  must  have  left  a  singular  insta- 
bility in  the  minds   of  men.     I  know  very  well  that,  in 
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tlio  passions  and  cxcitonu-nts  of  party,  ciTtain  socoiularv  but 
f'onsidcralilc  causes  may  lie  found,  wln'cli  may  scrye  to  cx- 
])lain  till'  di'ploraltic  plicnonicnon  wliich  I  liavc  just  niado 
known  to  you  ;  hut  I  liayc  too  lii^;!!  an  idea  of  tin*  part 
Ayliich  tlu'  poucr  of  ^jovcnnni'nt  plays  in  this  world's 
affairs,  not  to  Ik*  conyinci'd  that,  when  a  <:;ri'at  oyil  is  pro- 
duced in  society,  —  a  o;reat  |)oIitical  evil,  a  ^reat  moral  evil, 
—  the  <2;oyernnient  is  lar;:;ely  rcsponsihie  for  it. 

What  has  the  jroyenunent  done,  then,  to  produce  the 
evil  which  I  have  just  descrihed  to  you?  What  has  it  done 
to  hrinjji;  ahout  this  di'ej)ly  seated  disorder,  Hrst  in  puhlic, 
and  then  in  i)riyute  morals  ?  How  has  it  contributed  to 
this  result? 

I  believe  it  can  be  said,  without  ^vounding  anybod}', 
that  the  jjovermnent  has  attain,  especially  durinir  these 
latter  years,  seized  ui)on  larger  rights,  a  greater  influence, 
more  considerable  and  more  various  prerogatives,  than  it 
had  possessed  at  any  other  epoch.  It  has  become  infinitely 
greater  than  could  ever  have  been  imagined,  not  only  by 
those  who  gave,  but  by  tlujse  who  received,  it  in  IH-iO.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  princii)le  of 
liberty  has  been  less  develoi)ed  than  any  one  could  then 
have  expected.  I  j)ass  no  judgment  on  the  fact  itself;  I 
look  only  at  its  consequences.  If  a  result  so  singular  and 
so  unexpected,  so  strange  a  turn  of  human  affiiirs,  has  bat- 
fled  some  bad  passions,  some  guilty  hopes,  do  you  not 
believe  that,  on  witnessing  it,  many  noble  sentiments, 
many  disinterested  aspirations,  have  become  extinct,  —  that 
there  has  followed  from  it,  in  many  lionest  hearts,  an  aban- 
donment of  all  political  hopes  as  illusions,  and  a  real  de- 
pression of  soul ? 

But  it  is  especially  the  manner  in  which  this  result  has 
been  produced,  the  underhand,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  surreptitious  manner  in  which  this  end  has  been  ol>- 
tained,  which  has  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  public  morality. 
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If  i>  hy  sc'i/iiio;  a^aiii  upon  tlio  old  pivni^^ativi's  wiiicli  wcro 
Niil>l)<)sr(l  to  liiivi'  Ijii'ii  aholislu'd  \iy  iUv  Itovolution  of  .Inly, 
hy  reviving  oM  j»o\vers  wliicli  soi'iiicd  to  liiivo  Ir'i-ii  aii- 
nulK'd,  by  ivstoriiii:;  to  vi<jor  old  laws  which  jH'ojdo  thou^iht 
li.iil  lu'eii  ahroiiJittd,  hy  apply iii;j;  lU'w  laws  to  purposivs  (or 
which  they  were  not  t'iuu't«'d,  —  it  is  hy  all  these  underhand 
means,  hy  tliis  skilful  and  |>atient  niana<feinent,  that  the 
•j;overnnu'nt  has  at  last  ohtaii\ed  more  power,  more  activity 
and  inlluence,  than  it  ever  hefore  possessed  in  France. 

This,  o;i'ntlemen,  is  what  the  <j;overnment  lias  done,  and 
particulaily  what  the  present  ministry  have  done.  And 
think  you  that  this  manner,  which  I  have  just  called 
luiderhand  and  surreptitious,  of  recovering  power  hy  de- 
grees, of  taking  it  as  it  were  hy  surprise,  hy  using  otlu'r 
means  than  those  whicli  the  constitution  had  granted,  — 
think  you  that  this  strange  spectacle  of  adroitness  and 
skilful  management,  held  up  hefore  the  world  for  several 
years,  on  so  vast  a  theatre,  to  a  whole  nation  whicli  is  look- 
ing on,  —  think  you  that  this  spectacle  has  been  such  as  to 
imj)rove  the  public  morals  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary. I  would  not  attribute  to  my  opj)onents  dishoni.rable 
motives  which  they  have  not  entertained ;  I  Avill  admit,  if 
you  wish,  that,  in  makinn;  use  of  the  means  which  I  censure, 
they  thou";ht  thev  were  submittino;  to  a  necessary  evil, — 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  end  concealed  from  them  the 
danmn*  and  the  immorality  of  the  means.  I  am  willino;  to 
l)elieve  all  this  ;  but  does  this  make  the  means  any  the  less 
dauiicrous  ?  Thev  believe  that  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  ))lace  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  powers  of 
government  Avas  necessary  ;  —  be  it  so  !  that  they  have  not 
made  it  to  promote  their  own  interests;  —  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it !  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  have  effected 
it  by  means  which  the  public  morality  disavows  ;  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  they  have  effected  it  by  taking  men,  not 
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by  their  honest  side,  but  by  their  bad  side,  —  by  their  pas- 
sions, by  their  weakness,  by  their  interests,  often  by  tlieir 
vices.  Hence  it  is,  that,  Avhile  having  perliaps  an  honest 
pur[)ose,  tliey  have  done  things  whicli  were  not  honest. 
And  in  order  to  do  tliese  things,  it  was  necessary  to  call  to 
their  side,  to  honor  with  their  favor,  to  introduce  into  their 
flaily  company,  men  who  desired  from  the  power  that  was 
confided  to  them  only  the  gross  satisfaction  of  their  private 
interests ;  they  have  thus  granted  a  sort  of  premium  to  im- 
morality and  vice. 

I  will  cite  but  one  example  to  show  what  I  mean  ;  it  is 
that  of  the  minister,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  who 
was  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  althouiih  all 
France,  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  knew  already  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  sit  tliere ;  who  left  the  Cabinet,  because  this 
unworthiness  became  too  notorious,  and  was  then  placed 
—  where?  On  the  highest  btiK^h  of  the  legal  tribunals, 
whence  he  was  soon  obliged  to  descend  to  take  his  stand  at 
the  bar  as  a  criminal  under  prosecution. 

As  for  me,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an  isolated 
fact ;  I  consider  it  as  the  sym})tom  of  a  general  malady,  the 
most  striking  exam})le  of  a  whole  scheme  of  policy ;  by 
walking  in  the  ways  which  you  had  chosen,  you  had  need 
of  such  men. 

But  it  is  especially  through  the  abuse  of  government  in- 
fluence, to  which  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  had 
recourse,  that  the  moral  evil  of  which  I  was  s})eaking  has 
been  diifused  and  generalized,  and  has  pervaded  the  coun- 
try. It  is  here  that  you  have  acted,  directly  and  without 
intervention,  upon  public  morality,  no  longer  by  examples, 
but  by  acts.  I  do  not  wish  in  this  respect  to  place  the 
ministers  in  a  worse  position  than  they  really  occupy ;  I 
know  well  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  an  immense 
temptation  ;  I  know  well,  that  at  no  time,  in  no  country, 
has  a  government  ever  been  exposed  to  a  similar  one,  —  that 
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no-\vliere  has  power  had  in  its  hands  so  many  moans  of  cor- 
ruption, nowhere  had  before  it  a  poHtical  class  so  Hmited  in 
number,  and  standinii;  so  mucli  in  want  of  manv  thiniis, 
that  the  facihty  of  acting  upon  it  by  corruption  appeared 
greater,  or  the  desire  of  so  acting  upon  it  more  irresistible. 
I  admit,  then,  that  it  is  not  by  a  premeditated  desire  of  act- 
ing upon  men  through  their  private  interests  only,  as  if 
this  were  the  single  chord  in  their  hearts  which  could  be 
made  to  vibrate,  that  the  ministry  have   done  this  great 
evil  ;  I  know  well  that  thev  have  been  hurried  down  an  in- 
clined  plane,  on  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  hold  their 
ground ;  I  know  all  that.     The  only  thing  that  I  re[)roach 
them  with  is,  that  of  having  placed  themselves  there,  of 
having  put  themselves  in  a  position  \yhere,  in  order  to  gov- 
ern, they  found  it  necessary  to  a[)peal,  not  to  0})inions,  to 
sentiments,  to  general  ideas,  but  to  private  interests.     Once 
embarked  in  this  boat,  I  hold  it  for  certain  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  wishes,  whatever  their  desire  to  turn 
back,  a  fatality  urged  them,  and  must  have  urged  them, 
constantly  farther  and  farther  on,  to  every  })osition  which 
they  have  since  occupied.     But  one  thing  was  wanting  for 
this  result,  —  that  they  should  continue  to  live.     Just  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  point  where  I  just  now  ])laced 
them,  it  was  onlv  necessary  to  exist  eiixht  years,  in  order 
to  do  all  which  we  have  seen  that  they  have  done,  in  order 
not  only  to  use  all  the  immoral  means  of  government  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  to  exhaust  them. 

It  was  this  fatality  which  iirst  made  them  increase 
beyond  bounds  the  number  of  offices ;  which  then,  when 
these  failed  them,  induced  them  to  divide,  and,  so  to  speak, 
to  break  up  into  fractions,  in  order  to  have  a  larger  num- 
ber, if  not  the  offices,  at  least  the  emoluments,  as  has  been 
done  in  all  the  bureaux  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  It 
was  this  same  necessity  which,  when,  in  spite  of  this  inan- 
agement,  places  and  salaries   were  again   wanted,  caused 
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tliem,  as  we  saw  the  other  day  in  Petit's  case,  to  create 
vacancies  artificially,  and  by  underhand  means,  in  places 
which  had  been  already  filled. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  told  us  many  times, 
that  the  o})position  was  unjust  in  its  attacks,  and  that  the 
accusations  it  had  directed  against  him  were  violent,  uu- 
Ibunded,  and  false.  But  I  put  the  question  to  him  directly, 
has  the  opposition  ever,  in  its  worst  moments,  accused  him 
of  what  has  this  day  been  proved  ?  The  op})osition  has 
certainly  uttered  grave  reproaches,  —  excessive  reproaches, 
perhaps,  but  I  know  not ;  —  but  it  has  never  accused  him 
of  doing  what  he  has  recently  himself  confessed  that  he  had 
done. 

And  for  my  own  part,  I  declare  that  not  only  have  I 
never  accused  the  Minister  of  Foreimi  Affairs  of  these 
things,  but  never  had  I  even  suspected  him  of  them. 
Never,  never  would  I  have  believed,  on  hearing  him  sup- 
port from  this  place.,  with  a  marvellous  command  of  lan- 
guage, the  claims  of  morality  in  politics,  —  on  hearing  him 
hold  such  language,  which  made  me,  in  spite  of  my  opposi- 
tion, proud  of  my  country,  —  assuredly  I  would  never  have 
believed  that  what  has  happened  was  possible ;  I  sliould 
have  believed  that  I  was  wanting  not  only  to  him,  but  still 
more  to  myself,  if  I  had  supposed  what  was  nevertheless 
the  truth.  Shall  I  believe,  as  was  said  the  other  day,  that, 
when  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  lield  this  fine  and 
noble  language,  he  was  not  saying  what  he  thought?  As 
for  me,  I  will  not  go  so  far;  I  believe  that  the  instinct,  the 
taste,  of  the  Minister  was  to  act  differently  from  what  he 
has  done.  But  he  has  been  pushed  on,  drawn  away  in 
spite  of  himself,  deprived  of  his  own  will,  so  to  speak,  by 
that  sort  of  political  and  ministerial  fatality  which  he  has 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  which  I  just  now  portrayed. 

He  asked  the  other  day,  what  there  was  so  grave  in  the 
fact  which  he  called  a  petty  fact.     What  there  is  so  grave 
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in  it  is  tliat  it  sliould  be  imputed  to  you,  —  that  it  sliould  bo 
you,  you,  of  all  the  ])oliticians  perlia}Ks  in  this  Chamber,  who 
by  your  language  hud  given  the  least  cause  to  think  that 
you  had  conunitted  acts  of  this  sort,  —  that  it  is  you  who 
should  be  convicted  of  it. 

And  if  this  act,  if  this  spectacle  is  of  a  nature  to  make 
a  ])rofound  and  painful  impression,  a  deplorable  one  for 
morality  in  general,  what  impression  do  you  not  s".pj)ose 
it  will  make  upon  the  particidar  morality  of  the  agents 
of  government  ?  There  is  a  com})arison  wliich  ajipeared 
sino'uliirlv  strikino;  to  me,  as  soon  as  1  became  ac(iuainted 
with  the  facts. 

Three  years  ago,  a  functionary  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  high  functionary,  differed  in  political 
o})inion  from  the  Minister  upon  one  point.  lie  did  not 
(^-xj)ress  his  dissent  in  an  obtrusive  manner,  but  he  silently 
voted.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  the  official  comj)any  of  a 
man  who  did  not  think  precisely  as  he  did;  he  dismisses 
him,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  he  expels  him  from  office. 

And  now,  behold  another  agent,  })laced  not  so  high  in 
the  scale,  but  nearer  to  the  person  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  commits  the  acts  which  you  know  of.  At 
first,  the  jMinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  deny  that  ho 
was  acquainted  with  them  ;  he  has  since  denied  it ;  1  admit 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  in;norant  of  them.  But  if  he  can 
deny  any  knowlediie  of  these  facts  when  they  occurred,  at 
least  lie  cannot  deny  that  they  did  take  ))lace,  and  that  he 
now  knows  them  ;  tiiey  are  certain.  Here  there  is  no 
longer  (piestion  concerning  a  difference  of  ])olitical  oj)inion 
between  you  and  this  agent  ;  the  question  relates  to  a 
moral  disagreement,  to  what  most  intimately  concerns  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  man  ;  it  is  not  only  the  iNlinister 
who  is  here  compromised,  observe  it  well,  it  is  the  man. 
You,  who  have  not  been  able  to  allow  a  difference  of  politi- 
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cal  opinion  more  or  less  Important  Let  ween  you  and  an 
lumorablc  man  who  had  only  voted  against  you,  you  find 
no  blame  —  nay,  more,  you  find  recompense  —  for  the 
functionary  who,  even  if  he  has  not  carried  out  your  own 
th()u<i;ht,  has  unworthily  compromised  you,  has  certainly 
placed  you  in  the  most  serious  and  painful  j)osItIon  in  which 
you  have  ever  been  since  you  first  entered  political  life. 
You  retain  this  functionary,  —  much  more,  you  recom- 
pense, you  honor  him. 

What  do  you  wish  people  should  think  of  it?  How  do 
you  suppose  they  can  refrain  from  drawing  one  of  these  two 
conclusions  :  —  either  that  you  have  a  singular  partiality  for 
this  class  of  differences  of  opinion,  or  that  you  are  no  longer 
free  to  punish  them  ?  I  defy  you,  in  spite  of  the  Immense 
talent  which  I  acknowledge  you  to  possess,  I  defy  you  to 
escape  from  this  alternative.  If  the  man  of  whom  I  speak 
has  really  acted  in  spite  of  you,  why  do  you  keep  him  near 
you  ?  If  you  keep  him  near  you.  If  you  reward  him,  if  you 
refuse  to  censure  him,  even  in  the  lightest  degree,  we  must 
necessarily  draw  the  conclusion  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

But  let  us  admit  that  I  am  mistaken  concernino;  the 
causes  of  the  great  evil  of  which  I  was  speaking  ;  let  us 
admit,  for  a  moment,  that,  In  fact,  the  government  In 
general  and  the  cabinet  In  particular  are  in  no  wise  resj)on- 
sible  for  it.  The  evil  itself,  gentlemen.  Is  it  any  the  less 
immense  ?  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  our  country,  to  ourselves, 
to  make  the  most  energetic  and  perseveritig  efforts  to  over- 
come it  ?  I  was  just  now  telling  you  that  this  evil  would 
bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  —  I  know  not  how,  I  know 
not  whence  it  will  come,  —  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  most  serious  revolution  in  the  country.  Be  sure 
of  it. 

When  I  begin  to  inquire  what  was  the  real  efficient 
cause,  which,  at  various  times,  at  different  epochs,  among 
difierent  nations,  has  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  classes 
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which  held  the  government,  I  find  indeed  this  or  tliat 
event,  this  or  that  man,  this  or  tliat  accident  or  su])erHcia! 
cause ;  but  believe  me,  the  real  cause,  the  efficient  cause, 
which  has  made  men  lose  power,  is  that  they  had  become 
unworthy  to  hold  it. 

Consider,  gentlemen,  the  old  French  monarchy  :  it  was 
stronger  than  you  are,  stronger  by  its  origin  ;  it  w  as  su[)- 
ported  better  than  you  are  by  ancient  usaijes,  bv  ancestral 
manners,  by  venerable  creeds  ;  it  was  stronger  than  yon 
are,  and  yet  it  was  prostrated  in  the  dust.  And  why  did  it 
fall  ?  Think  you  that  it  was  the  action  of  this  or  that  man, 
the  deficit  in  the  finances,  the  oath  in  the  tennis-court, 
Lafayette,  Mirabeau?  No,  wntlemen.  There  was  a 
more  real  and  deeply-seated  cause,  and  this  cause  was, 
that  the  class  which  then  formed  the  government,  through 
its  indifference,  its  selfishness,  and  its  vices,  had  become 
unable  and  unworthy  to  govern.     This  was  the  true  cause. 

Oh  !  if  it  is  right  to  have  our  minds  engrossed  by  patri- 
otic solicitude  at  all  times,  how  much  more  incumbent  is  it 
upon  us  to  be  thus  anxious  at  the  present  hour  !  Are  you 
not  aware,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  intuition  that  you  can- 
not  analyze,  but  which  is  certain,  that  the  ground  is  heav- 
ing  anew  in  Europe?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  air  is 
already  stirred  by  the  cominfj  cnst  of  a  revolution  ?  This 
movement  in  the  air,  one  knows  not  what  produces  it,  or 
whence  it  comes,  or  what  it  will  sweep  away  ;  but  is  it  at 
such  a  moment  that  you  remain  passive  spectators  of  what 
it  is  not  too  strong  a  phrase  to  call  the  degradation  of  the 
]>ublic  morals  ? 

I  speak  without  bitterness ;  I  speak  even,  as  T  believe, 
without  party  spirit ;  I  am  attacking  men  against  whom  I 
have  no  personal  animosity ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  the 
country  what  is  my  profound  and  settled  conviction.  My 
profound  and  settled  conviction  is,  that  the  public  morals 
are  becoming  corrupt,  and  that  this  public  corruption  will 
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brin^  upon  yon,  in  a  short  time,  perhaps  at  an  hour  whicli 
is  already  at  hand,  a  new  revolution.  Does  the  life  of 
kiniis  hixnn  by  a  thread  which  is  thicker  or  more  difficult 
to  break  than  that  of  other  men  ?  Do  you  know  what 
may  hai)})en  in  France  within  a  year,  within  a  month,  per- 
ha})S  within  a  day.  You  know  not ;  but  what  you  do 
know  is,  that  the  tempest  is  on  the  horizon,  that  it  is 
mounting  over  your  heads.  Will  you  allow  it  to  burst 
upon  you  unawares  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  beg'  you  not  to  do  so ;  I  do  not  demand,  I 
entreat ;  I  would  willingly  bend  my  knees  before  you,  so 
real  and  serious  do  I  hold  the  danger  to  be,  so  truly  do  I 
believe  that  pointing  it  out  is  not  having  recourse  to  an 
empty  rhetorical  form.  Yes,  the  danger  is  great !  Guard 
against  it,  whilst  there  is  yet  time ;  avert  the  calamity  by 
energetic  measures  ;  attack  not  merely  its  symptoms,  but 
the  malady  itself. 

Changes  in  our  system  of  laws  have  been  mentioned.  I 
am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  these  changes  are  not 
only  useful,  but  necessary ;  thus,  I  believe  in  the  utility  of 
electoral  reform,  in  the  urgency  of  parliamentary  reform. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  not  to  know,  that 
it  is  not  laws  alone  which  shape  the  destiny  of  nations.  No, 
it  is  not  the  mechanism  of  the  laws  which  produces  the 
great  events  of  this  world ;  that  whicl)  regulates  events  is 
the  spirit  of  the  government.  Keep  the  laws,  if  you  will  ; 
althougli  I  believe  it  will  be  very  wrong  in  you  to  do  so,  yet 
keep  them ;  retain  even  the  men,  if  that  pleases  you,  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  will  offer  no  opposition  to  your  doing 
so  ;  but  for  God's  sake,  change  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  I  repeat  it,  that  spiiit  is  leading  you  to  destruc- 
tion. 
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rilHE  flimily  of  Clercl,  from  which  INI.  do  Tocqiu'villc! 
A.  was  (lescencled,  boloiiiis  to  tho  nohihtv  of  Fraiu't', 
and  has  been  cstablislied  for  centuries  in  tliat  ])eninsula, 
forming  the  modern  department  of  La  ALinclte,  which 
projects  from  the  coast  of  Normandy^  into  the  Enghsh 
Channel,  and  has  Cherbonro;  at  its  extremity.  Here  tliey 
possessed  with  seignorial  rights  the  village  and  lands  of 
Tocqueville,  whence  they  derived  their  territorial  designa- 
tion. The  title  of  Count,  formally  bestowed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  on  the  father  of  Alexis,  was  oidy  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  ancient  distinction.  The  chateau  that  formed 
the  family  residence  consisted  at  first  of  a  huo;e  stone 
tower,  now  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  enlarged  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  appending  to  it  a  quadrangle,  that 
served  both  for  the  residence  of  the  family  and  for  farm 
buildings.  An  old  "  feudal  weathercock  "  surmounted  the 
great  tower  ;  and  a  large  dove-cot,  now  tenantless,  still 
marks  the  ancient  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  keep 
his  pigeons  at  the  expense  of  his  peasantry.  "  A  stain 
over  the  door  indicates  the  spot  from  which  the  Revolutiou 
of  '93  tore  the  escutcheon  of  the  family." 

Count  de  Tocqueville,  the  father  of  Alexis,  came  into 
possession  of  this  estate  at  an  early  age,  and  married  JNIade- 
moiselle  de  Rosambo,  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
M.  de  Malesherbes.     This  marriage  took  place  in   1793, 
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sliortly  lifter  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  liiul  causeil  M. 
de  Maleslierbes  to  retire  to  his  country-seat,  at  which  j)la(;e 
the  weddintf  was  celebrated.  Only  six  months  afterwards, 
the  illustrious  old  man  himself,  —  for  so  he  is  entitled  to  he 
called  after  his  courajivous  detence  of  his  kiny;,  —  and  his 
whole  family,  consistino;  of  his  daughter,  his  granddauuhter, 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  and  her  husband,  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  statesman  and  author,  were  seized  and  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Paris  ;  where,  on  the  22d  of  A|)ril,  ITIM, 
they  were  all  guillotined  touether.  Count  de  Toc(jueville 
and  his  wife  were  arrested  at  about  the  same  time ;  but 
after  remainini!;  a  long  time  in  })rison,  they  were  at  length 
liberated  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  They  then  returned 
to  his  family  mansion,  and  as  they  never  emigrated,  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  estate,  where  they  lived  in  dig- 
nitied  seclusion  most  of  the  time  till  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  Then  the  Comit  reaped  some  reward  for  his 
consistent  and  uncompromising  conduct  and  opinions  as  an 
ardent  royalist,  being  appointed  successively  Prefect  at 
Metz,  at  Amiens,  and  at  Versailles,  and  finally  created  a 
peer  of  France.  Late  in  life,  stimulated  ])erhaps  by  the 
success  of  his  son,  the  Count  became  an  author,  and 
achieved  no  small  distinction,  his  "  Phil()so})hical  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV."  being  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  modern  school  of  French  historians. 
These  particulars  respecting  the  parentage  and  family 
of  De  Tocqueville  are  interesting,  as  they  show  what 
were  the  influences  under  which  he  received  his  early 
trainino;,  and  which  undoubtedlv  colored  his  sentiments 
and  opinions  throughout  life.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  born 
and  bred  an  aristocrat  and  a  loyalist,  and  as  such  he  wit- 
nessed with  mournful  but  dignified  composure  the  rapid 
and  overwhelming  development  of  democracy  in  his  day, 
w^hich  he  knew  full  well  would  finally  sweep  away  every 
vestige    of  those    distinctions    which   had   constituted    the 
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local  grancU'iir  of  his  lioiiso.  Wliut  others  would  inori'ly 
have  brooded  ovtT  as  a  misf'o,  lo,  becaiiu'  to  him  an  ohjcct 
of  [)hilosophi('al  study  ;  and,  far  from  st-ckiui;'  to  limit  or 
repress,  he  sonnht  only  to  direet  and  chasti'ii,  that  ii-resisti- 
ble  growth  of  opinion  and  march  of  public  atliiirs  which 
are  so  swiftly  levcllino;  all  im'<iuahtics  of  condition,  and 
establishing  the  ])rinciple  of  the  soxereignty  of  the  peoph> 
as  the  sole  element  in  the  ixovernment  of  this  world's 
affairs.     He  came  to  America  in   ordi'r  to  study  the  ])he- 


nomenon  where  it  had  existed  the  longi'st,  and  had  been 
most  freely  developed  under  liivorable  circumstances.  In 
the  Introduction  to  his  work,  he  says:  "  The  whole  book 
has  been  written  under  the  im])ression  of  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious terror,  })roduced  in  the  author's  mind  by  the  view  of 
that  irresistible  revolution  which  has  advanced  for  centuries 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  wdiich  is  still  advancing  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  it  has  caused."  This  personal  inter- 
est in  his  subject  was  unipiestionably  one  great  cause  of  the 
ardor  and  the  success  with  which  he  studied  and  analyzed 
it ;  and  this  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  and  the  position  and  history  of  his  family. 
Alexis  Charles  Henri  Clerel  de  Tocqueville,  the  third 
son  of  his  parents,  was  born  at  Paris,  whither  the  family 
had  gone  upon  a  visit,  on  the  20tli  of  July,  1805.  While 
yet  an  infant,  he  was  carried  home  to  Tocqueville  in  a  pan- 
nier slung  across  a  horse,  with  his  nurse  on  a  j)illion,  the 
facilities  for  travelling  in  those  days,  in  districts  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  capital,  being  of  a  very  j)rimi- 
tive  character.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  received  a  very 
remilar  or  finished  education,  beino;  trained  chiefly  at  Ixmie, 
under  the  instruction  of  an  Abbe  Lesueur,  to  whom  ho 
was  much  attached,  and  afterwards  at  the  College  of  Metz, 
where  he  befjan  his  classical  studies  while  his  father  was  Pre- 
feet  of  that  city.  There  he  did  not  acquire  any  distinction 
in  the  classics,  but  paid  great  attention  to  writing  French 
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scions  one  under  tlie  (piii't  iiiHuenees  of  lionie,  where  tlie 
counsels  and  exainj)K'  of  his  |)arents  formed  his  manners, 
and  cU'veh)j)ed  in  him  u  nice  sense  of  lionor  and  stroui^ 
religious  sentiment  and  conviction.  On  his  father's  (K'ath, 
in  1(S")(J,  he  ■wrote  to  one  of  liis  intimate  friends,  "  If  I  am 
worth  anythiiifji;,  I  owe  it  ahove  all  to  mv  education,  to 
those  examples  of  upriiihtness,  simplicity,  and  honor  which 
I  found  ahont  mo  in  c(miini>;  into  the  world  and  as  I  ad- 
vanced in  life.  I  owe  my  parents  nmch  more  than  mere 
existence." 

Havinn;  determined  to  enter  t'lo  loijal  ])rotession,  he 
completed  the  study  of  law  at  Ptvris  in  1S2(),  and  then  sot 
out  upon  a  tour  throun;h  Italy  and  Sicily,  accompanied  hy 
his  next  elder  brother,  the  Baron  Edward  do  Toc(pioville. 
A  small  portion  of  the  coi)i()us  memoranda  which  ho  made 
durin<^  this  journey  lias  been  published  in  his  Memoirs  : 
it  relates  to  the  island  of  Sicily  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
is  chiefly  curious  as  ^i|  >wini!;  how  the  [)hiIos(»j>hical  bent 
of  his  mind  tiu'nod,  even  in  early  manhood,  to  t)bserva- 
tion  of  the  social  and  intellectual  state  of  a  people,  as 
affected  by  their  laws  and  ])olitical  institutions. 

From  this  delio;htful  experience  of  Italian  travel  he  was 
recalled  by  a  letter  from  liomo,  in  April,  1827,  announcinij; 
that  he  had  been  appointed  Jiige  Auditeur,  a  sort  of  di'])- 
uty  or  assistant  prosecutino;  officer,  attached  to  the  lower 
courts  at  Versailles,  of  which  town  his  father  was  then 
Prefect.  It  was  the  first  round  on  the  ladder  of  advance- 
ment in  the  legal  magistracy,  the  higher  steps  remaining 
to  be  taken  according  as  self-achieved  distinction  or  in- 
terest with  the  ministry  might  in  time  secure  his  promo- 
tion. The  office  was  one  which  might  be  held  nearly  as 
a  sinecure,  or  to  which  the  incumbent  could  cause  regular 
duties    to   be   attached.     Do  Tocqueville  was  industrious 
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and  amltitioiis,  and  thoivfori'  soliciti-d  and  laiind  .  fiv»> 
cniployuK'nt.  lit'  soon  di.sj)Iayed  solid  rattu  •  tlmn  l»ril- 
liant  talents,  wliicli,  with  his  ^favc  nianiuT  of  s|n';ikin;i, 
caused  nioiv  than  oiu'  of  tlic  pi'csidini^  judi^es  to  foretell 
liis  lii^h  advancement  in  tiie  profession.  IJnt  the  sti'oni:; 
tendency  to  <i;eneraIization  which  he  evi'ii  then  lu'ti"a\ed, 
and  his  avei'sion  to  tt'chnicalities  and  details,  i-endered  it 
douhtfid  in  the  nn'nds  of  some  of  his  friends  whethei'  this 
|)roj)hecy  would  hold  n;ood.  Amoni;  his  colleauues  at  the 
l)ar  \u'  found  M.  (Justave  di'  Beaumont,  with  whom  he 
soon  contracted  a  (dosi>  intimacy,  that  continue(|  throui;hout 
life.  With  tliis  cono;enial  associate,  whatever  tinu'  could 
he  rescued  from  judicial  lahors  was  soon  di'\-oted  to  more 
attractive  studies  tjian  that  of  the  law,  especially  to  those 
comiocted  with  general  history  and  j)oIitics.  Already  the 
youn<5  friends  as[)ired  to  hecome  philosoj)hical  stati'smen 
and   to  iiuide  the  helm  of  state. 

These  studies  and  dav-dreams  were  soon  hroken  hv  an 
untoward  event  for  I)e  Tocrpu'ville,  —  the  Ri'volution  of 
1H;»0.  All  his  philosophy  had  not  overcome  his  early  pre- 
dilections as  a  leiiitimist,  and  only  with  oreat  reluctance 
did  he  oive  in  his  adhesion  to  the  uew  dvnastv.  'I'lie 
event  contributed  further  to  wean  liim  from  his  jirofession, 
as  he  could  no  l(mo;er  count  upon  his  father's  iuHuence  at 
court  to  facilitate  liis  promotion.  "  Every  day  lie  hecam(! 
more  and  more  convinced  that  France,  in  irresistihly  di-ift- 
ing  into  democracy,  was  also  drifting  into  its  perils.  He 
determined  to  visit  tlie  only  creat  country  in  which  those 
dangers  have  been  concpiered,  and  wliero  perfect  e<piality 
reigns  side  by  side  with  liberty.  He  communicated  his 
scheme  to  his  late  colleague  at  Versailles,  then  SnbHt'did 
du  Procureur  da  lloi  in  Paris,  wlio  was  chaiiaed  with  the 
proposal.  Obstacles,  however,  stood  in  their  way  :  as  mag- 
istrates they  both  required  leave  of  absence,  and  a  legiti- 
mate cause  for  obtainino;  it.     At  that  time,  as  is  always 
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tlu'  rase  Iinmctliatoly  after  a  revolution,  all  innovation  was 
held  in  honor,  and  a  reforni  of  real  but  of  secondary  in>- 
j)ortan('e  (^tliat  of  the  prisons)  attracted  public  attention. 
A  penitentiary  system,  wiiich  had  proved  successful  in  tiie 
I'nited  Stati's,  was  talked  of.  The  two  youni^  uja^iisti'ates 
j)resented  to  the  thi'ii  Minister  of  the  Inti-rior,  the  Conite 
de  M()iitali\i't,  a  paper  in  wliicdi,  after  setting;  forth  the 
(piestion,  they  ollered  to  study  it  on  the  spot,  if  they  niinht 
he  sent  on  an  ofH«'ial  mission.  It  was  jiranted  to  tln.'m  ; 
and  the  Minister  of  .lustici'  havini;  consente(l,  the  two 
i'rii'iids  set  out  with  a  leave  obtained  in  due  form.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  this  mission  was  the  cause  of  iVlexis  do 
'roc(jueviIle's  expedition.  It  was  in  truth  only  the  pretext. 
His  real  and  lono-  premeclitated  object  was  to  study  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  American  society." 

Having  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  lOth  of  May,  18.^)1, 
De  Tocqueville  devoted  about  a  year  to  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  to  observations  connected  with  the  subject 
of  his  formal  mission,  and  to  other  iiKjuiries  of  a  more 
general  nature,  which  were  to  furnish  the  material  for  the 
great  work  which  he  was  now  meditating.  While  jour- 
neying in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter  through  our  South- 
■western  States,  he  was  ex})osed  to  unaccustomed  privations 
and  hardships,  which  operated  hardly  on  a  constitution 
originally  slender,  and  probably  laid  the  seeds  of  a  malady 
Avhich  was  ultimately  to  })rove  fatal.  Returning  to  Europe 
in  the  spring  of  18;)2,  his  attention  was  necessarily  first 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  a  report  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  on  the  subject  of  his  mission.  This  work, 
the  joint  composition  of  his  friend  and  himself,  soon  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  "  The  Penitentiary  System  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  Application  in  France,"  and  had  good 
success.  It  passed  through  three  editions,  was  translated 
both  into  German  and  English,  and  has  shaped  much  of 
the  subsequent  legislation  of  France  upon  the  subject. 
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Evoii  iR'foiv  tliis  rt'jinrt  was  comijlftiMl,  Dc  'r()C(|iu'\  illi» 
liuil  ([uitti'd  the  U'lfiil  protl'ssidii  foivviT.  Di'  In-iimiioiit, 
liiiviiijL^  I't't'iiscd  to  s[)(';ik  on  an  occa>ioii  wlirii  tlw  otiicial 
jtart  w  liicli  li»'  liad  to  play  aj)j)c'ar('(l  tt)  liiin  discrtMlital)!*', 
was  suiniiiaiMly  disniisM-d  tVoin  oHici'  ;  and  his  tVirnd  I'l'- 
si'Uti'd  tliis  procc'durt'  ^o  lii<'lil\-,  that  hf  ininuMliati'lv  si-iit 
in  his  own  resignation.  He  was  pr()lial)ly  i;Iad  of  an  op- 
])(»rtnnity  to  i)i'i'ai\  oil'  .ill  coniu'ction  with  a  ^iovcnniifni 
tor  wliic'li  111'  liad  never  I'litertaini'd  either  sympatiiy  or 
respi'ct,  to  ipiit  at  tlie  same  tinii'  a  |)r(»tession  wliich  he 
liad  always  disliked,  and  to  <ii\i'  his  whole  time  and  ell'ort 
to  the  i)re|»aration  of  tlu*  work  on  which  his  thonnhts  had 
so  loni;'  heen  deeply  en^au'ed.  The  two  yeai's  from  \>>-\'2 
to  1S:)4,  which  were  pi'ohahly  the  ha]>|)iest  of  his  life, 
■were  devoted  to  the  composition  «»f  the  First  I'art,  which, 
after  being  rejected  hy  one  j»nl»lisher  and  accepti'd  only 
Avith  great  relnctance  hy  another,  appeared  in  Jamiary, 
llSJJ.").  Even  if  it  had  not  hei'n  successfnl,  the  lahor  he- 
stowed  n\nm  it  would  havi'  heeii  its  own  exceeding  gri'at 
reward.  Seclndiny;  himsidf  dnrine;  these  two  years  from 
society,  sj)ending  the  daytime,  in  order  to  avoid  intei'rnp- 
tion,  in  a  lodging  the  secret  of  which  was  known  to  verv 
few  of  his  friends,  sustained  hy  the  Hattermg  di'oams  wiiich 
always  visit  a  vonn<>-  author  and  hv  the  attachment  which 
he  had  already  formed  to  the  lady  whom  he  was  soon  to 
marrv,  he  gave  himself  ui)  to  the  intoxication  which  "'en- 
erullv  attends  the  continuous  creative  action  of  mind.  The 
success  of  the  work  was  great,  but  it  was  no  more  than  he 
liad  anticii)ated. 

'^  Since  Montesfpiieu,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it," 
said  Iloyer-Collard  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  M.  de 
Barante  added,  "  Twenty  years  later,  we  repeat  the  same 
judgment."  It  has  passed  through  fourteen  editions  at 
Paris,  and  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe.    In  1886,  the  French  Institute  adjudged 
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to  its  author  the  IVIonthyon  prize,  which  is  given  annually 
for  the  work  of  tlie  highest  moral  utility  that  has  been  [)ro- 
duoed  during  the  year ;  and  in  this  case,  to  mark  a  special 
distinction,  the  prize  was  increased  from  6,000  francs,  its 
usual  amount,  to  8,000.  A  year  later,  De  Tocqucville 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  ISIoral  and 
Political  Sciences  ;  and  in  1841,  he  became  one  of  the 
forty  members  of  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  literary 
honor  that  a  Frenchman  can  attain.  This  last  distinction 
was  well  deserved,  for  considered  only  as  a  specimen  of 
refined  and  idiomatic  French  prose,  evincing  a  careful 
study  of  the  inimitable  style  of  Pascal,  but  betraying  also 
an  imitation  of  the  curt  and  sententious  manner  of  JNIon- 
tesquieu,  the  book  is  fairly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  a  classic 
in  the  literature  of  France.  In  respect  to  doctrine,  it  was 
welcomed  both  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  democ- 
racy ;  by  the  former,  because  it  points  out  so  clearly  the 
rapid  development  and  future  universal  dominion  of  demo- 
cratic principles  ;  by  the  latter,  because  it  shows  with  equal 
clearness  the  dangers  incident  to  this  progress,  and  the 
ease  with  which  such  dominion  degenerates  into  a  tvranny 
even  more  hateful  than  the  despotism  of  one  man.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  merit  of  the  author  consists  in  the  reso- 
lute impartiality  with  which  he  looks  r'  the  subject  on  all 
its  sides,  and  shows  that  the  welfare  of  a  nation  under 
democratic  rule  can  be  maintained  only  on  condition  of 
such  a  union  of  general  intellio;ence  and  religious  fliith 
with  submissiveness  to  constitutional  restraint,  as  is  rarely 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  his  book  became  so  generally 
popular,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Motley,  an  English  lady 
w^ithout  fortune,  but  who  united  those  qualities  of  character 
and  intellect  which  rendered  her,  during  an  unbroken  union 
of  twenty-five  years,  his  best  companion,  counsellor,  and 
friend.     He  often  remarked  that  his  marriage,  though  cen- 
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sured  by  those  j)rii(lent  friends  wlio  look  only  to  the  contri- 
bution which  a  wife  is  first  able  to  make  to  her  husband's 
pecuniary  or  social  j)osition  in  the  world,  had  proved  to  be 
the  most  sensible  action  of  his  life.  About  the  same  time, 
he  visited  England,  whither  his  literary  renown  had  ])re- 
ceded  him,  and  where  he  consequently  received  a  cordial 
welcome  into  the  best  circles  of  literary  and  aristocratic 
society.  The  character  of  I)e  Tocqueville's  mind,  in  sev- 
eral respects,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  En<flish  than 
the  French  standard  of  excellence  ;  and  he  soon  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  many  eminent  Englishmen, 
on  frequent  intercourse  witli  whom  dej)ended  much  of  the 
happiness  of  his  subsequent  career.  His  personal  qualities, 
indeed,  were  such  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  strong 
attachment  to  all  his  friends.  An  Englishman  who  knew 
him  well  says  of  him,  that  "  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
j)hysical  organization,  the  fastidious  refinement  of  his  tastes, 
and  the  charm  of  his  manners,  made  him  the  very  type  of  a 
hicrh-bred  s^ntleman." 

His  mother  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  France,  and 
then,  through  a  familv  arrangement  with  his  two  older  broth- 
ers,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  paternal  estate  at  Toc(pie- 
ville,  and  made  it  his  permanent  residence.  The  old  cha- 
teau was  in  bad  repair, —  "full  of  associations  and  ruins," 
says  his  French  biographer ;  but  the  country  around  is  rich 
and  pleasant,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  building  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  English  Channel. 
Here  De  Tocqueville  devoted  himself  to  the  management 
of  the  estate,  for  which  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  did 
not  very  well  qualify  him,  to  the  preparation  of  the  Sec- 
ond Part  of  his  work,  and  to  cultivating  that  accpiaintance 
with  his  country  neighbors,  on  which  he  was  to  depend 
for  election  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  thus  for  an 
introduction  to  political  life.  To  this  object  his  ambition 
was  now  directed  ;  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  carry 
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out  in  practice  some  of  the  theoretical  views  wliicli  ho  had 
so  nobly  develo[)ed ;  and  perhaps  his  success  in  abstract 
speculation  made  liim  over-estimate  his  fitness  for  the  prac- 
tical manaiiement  of  affairs. 

The  Second  Part  of  his  work,  which  treats  of  the  influ- 
ence of  democracy  upon  the  action  of  mind,  and  upon  feel- 
ings and  manners,  was  published  in  1840,  and  its  success 
was  decided,  tliougli  not  so  brilliant  and  general  as  that  of 
its  predecessor.  The  subject,  of  course,  had  now  less  of 
novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  the  treatment  of  it,  though 
even  more  elaborate  in  thought  and  expression  tlian  the 
First  Part,  abounded  too  much  in  abstract  speculation  and 
acute  philosophical  analysis  for  the  taste  of  ordinary  read- 
ers. The  year  before  it  was  published,  its  author  oflt'ered 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  his  own  district  for  election  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  relative.  Count  Mold,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  gave  orders,  without  consulta- 
tion with  him,  that  all  the  influence  of  the  government 
should  be  exerted  in  his  favor.  Fearfid  lest  he  should  be 
thus  committed  to  a  support  of  the  ministerial  policy,  De 
Tocqueville  wrote  back  witli  some  haughtiness  to  decline 
the  proffered  aid.  Tiie  Minister  replied  with  considerable 
spirit,  but  with  politeness  and  good  sense,  remarking  that 
he  had  not  intended  to  impose  any  oi)ligation,  that  isolation 
is  not  independence,  that  the  party  of  government  were 
actinc:  too-ether,  not  from  interested  motives,  but  from 
sincere  conviction,  in  defence  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  that  their  assistance,  as  it  was  not  desired, 
should  be  promptly  withdrawn.  The  candidacy  of  De 
Tocqueville,  thus  deprived  of  government  aid,  proved  un- 
successfiil;  his  neighbors  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that,  although  he  belonged  by  birth  and  social  position  to 
the  nobility,  he  did  not  share  the  feelings  and  the  preju- 
dices of  his  order,  but  w^as  really  the  friend  and  the  ex- 
pounder of  democracy.     The  popular  opinion  respecting 
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him  "Nvas  well  oxjirossod  by  liis  opponent,  a  retired  nianufae- 
tiirer,  wlio  cried  out  lustily,  "  Jk'ware !  lie  is  ii()ino;  to 
brin<;  back  bis  aristocratic  i)iiT;eons  into  their  old  dove-cot." 
Two  years  afterwards,  when  his  temper  and  princi[)les  had 
come  to  be  better  understood  in  the  nei<2;hl)orhood,  he  was 
elected  by  a  trium})hant  majority  to  the  Chambi'r,  and  1k> 
continued  to  represent  his  district  thoughout  his  parlia- 
mentary career. 

That  career  lasted  only  twelve  years,  up  to  December, 
1851,  when  Louis  Na[)oleon's  co/<p  (Tctat  destroyed  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  France,  and  Do  Tocqueville,  unwill- 
ing to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  one  whom  he  regai'ded  as 
a  usurper,  retired  altogether  to  private  life.  Up  to  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  he  was  a  meml)er  of  the  opposition,  and  con- 
tended strongly,  though  without  personal  animosity,  against 
Guizot's  ministry ;  after  the  Revolution,  he  joined  the 
party  of  the  moderate  republicans,  who,  with  Cavaignac 
for  a  leader,  strove  gallantly,  though  with  only  faint  hopes 
of  success,  against  the  mad  schemes  of  the  radicals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  intriguing  ambition  of  the  future  Em- 
peror on  the  other.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  liis  mind 
was  of  too  fine  a  texture,  his  principles  too  pure  and  un- 
wavering, and  his  disposition  for  abstract  thought  and  ana- 
lytical investigation  too  strongly  marked,  to  allow  him  to 
succeed  in  the  strife  of  parties  or  the  tournaments  of  par- 
liamentary debate.     He  connnanded  the  confidence  of  his 

4.' 

friends  and  the  respect  of  his  opponents  ;  but  he  was  not 
put  forward  into  the  front  rank  in  battle,  nor  elevated  to 
the  chief  seat  in  council.  The  best  portions  of  his  parlia- 
mentary labors  were  his  reports  on  the  abolition  of  colonial 
slavery,  on  prison  reform,  and  on  the  administration  of 
Algeria,  a  country  which  he  had  twice  visited,  and  whose 
affairs  he  thoroughly  understood.  When  the  new  Rej)ublio 
was  settling  into  a  calm,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  France, 
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and  oiuloavored  in  vain  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  i)i'incij)le  of  a  division  of  the  legislature  into  two 
houses.  Iwouis  Napoleon  understood  his  value  arising  from 
his  weight  of  character,  and  endeavored  to  secure  his  aid 
by  offering  him  considerable  attention.  But  the  bribe  of  a 
usurper  was  coldly  declined.  After  dining  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  one  occasion  at  the  Elysde,  De  Tocqueville  re- 
marked on  leavino;,  "  I  have  been  dininji;  with  a  man  who 
believes  in  his  own  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  as  firmly 
as  Charles  X.  himself." 

"  One  chance  remained  to  avert  the  final  catastrophe. 
It  was  possible  that  the  President  might  still  be  content  to 
accept  a  constitutional  position  ;  to  govern  by  responsible 
ministers,  Avho  hoped  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
by  legal  means.  At  any  rate,  to  abandon  or  to  oppose  him 
was  to  compel  him  to  resort  to  an  immediate  coup  d'etat. 
On  this  principle,  M.  Odilon  Barrot  and  the  leading  lib- 
erals formed  an  administration  on  the  2d  June,  1849,  in 
which  ]\I.  de  Tocqueville  took  the  important  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  would  be  inappropriate  here 
to  enter  upon  the  political  transactions  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  As  he  said,  on  quitting  his  office  four  months 
later,  — '  I  have  contributed  to  maintain  order  on  the  13th 
of  June,  to  preserve  the  general  peace,  to  improve  the  re- 
lations of  France  and  Enoland.  These  are  recollections 
which  give  some  value  to  my  passage  through  affairs.  I 
need  hardly  say  anything  to  you  of  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  the  Cabinet.  The  President  chooses  to  govern 
alone,  and  to  have  mere  agents  and  creatures  in  his  minis- 
ters. Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  don't  examine  that  question, 
but  we  were  not  the  men  to  serve  him  on  these  terms.'  " 

After  leaving  the  ministry,  as  his  health  w^as  consider- 
aljly  impaired,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Sorrento,  engaged  in  his  literary  undertakings.  On  his 
return,  he   took    little   share   in   the   proceedings  of  the 
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Assenibly,  except  to  tlraw  up  the  celebrated  Re}>ort  on 
tlie  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  whicli  was  j)ivsente(l 
on  tlie  8tli  of  July,  1851.  It  was  the  ablest  of  his  par- 
liamentary productions,  and  the  presentation  of  it  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  closing  act  of  his  political  life. 

Yet  he  was  present  in  the  struggle,  if  it  can  be  called 
one,  of  the  2d  of  December,  1851,  and,  in  con^jany  with 
about  2o0  other  representatives,  signed  a  i>aper  deposing 
the  President  from  all  authority,  and  recpiiring  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  to  proceed  to  judgment  against  him  and 
his  accomplices.  It  was  a  bootless  proceeding,  except  for 
the  })urj)Ose  of  putting  on  record  the  })rotest  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  for  Louis  Najjoleon  immediately  arrested  the  whole 
party,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  too,  and  sent  them 
to  prison,  whence  most  of  them  were  released  after  only 
two  days'  confinement.  De  Tocqueville  drew  uj)  a  tem- 
perate narrative  of  the  proceeding,  whicli  he  published  in 
The  Times  newspaper,  England  being  then  the  only  coun- 
try in  Europe  where  such  a  document  could  be  printed 
with  impunity.  Then,  with  a  sad  heart,  he  went  back  to 
his  residence  in  the  country,  to  give  the  few  years  of  life 
which  remained  to  intercourse  with  his  friends,  to  the  care 
of  his  estate,  and  to  one  other  literary  effort  in  which  he 
was  dee})ly  interested. 

This  project,  as  originally  conceived,  was  that  of  a  new 
history  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  which  had  produced  it  in  the  preceding 
state  of  the  country  and  the  government.  It  'as  not  to  be 
so  much  a  narrative  of  events,  as  a  philosophical  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  precede  and  origi- 
nate great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  acted  earlier  upon  the 
conviction  which  he  expressed  in  January,  1851,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend.  "  It  has  occurred  to  me  a  hundred  times,"  he 
says,    "  that,  if  I  am  to  leave  any  traces  of  my  passage 
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through  tlie  world,  it  Avill  bo  fiir  more  by  my  writings  tlian 
by  my  iictioiis."  His  subject  rL'([uirod  mucli  rt'scarch,  not 
only  in  tlio  great  j)ublie  libraries  of  the  state,  but  among 
the  archives  of  the  old  })rovincial  administrations,  especiallv 
in  that  of  Tours  ;  and  to  facilitate  these  researches,  as  well 
as  to  benefit  his  health,  he  resided  for  some  months  in  IH'j-i 
at  St.  Cyr,  near  Tours.  The  next  year,  he  visited  Ger- 
many, and  learned  the  language  of  the  country,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  consult  original  documents  in  German. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  was  published  in  1850,  entitled 
L^Ancien  Jlrtjune  et  la  lievolution^  and  was  received  with 
decided  tokens  of  general  aj)probation.  It  was  translated 
into  several  lanjiuao-es,  and  commended  in  all  the  leading; 
journals  of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  only  a  fragment,  as  the 
whole  work  would  i)robably  have  filled  three  volumes. 
Two  chapters  only  of  the  second  volume  were  found  at  his 
death  in  so  finished  a  state  as  to  warrant  their  publication 
in  his  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence."  The  manuscript 
preparations  for  the  remainder  of  the  work  were  very  ex- 
tensive, but  not  in  a  state  fit  for  presentation  to  the  publi' . 
Among  his  other  unfinished  works  wa3  one  of  considera- 
ble lencTth,  on  the  "Establishment  of  the  Eno-lish  in  India." 
His  pen  was  always  active,  but  he  was  chary  of  ])ublica- 
tion,  except  of  a  work  which  might  aid  some  important 
object,  or  add  to  its  author's  fame ;  he  could  not  tolerate 
bookmakino;.  Hence,  thouo;li  he  left  a  o;reat  amount  of 
manuscript,  it  is  probable  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
will  ever  see  the  light.  One  important  fragment  of  con- 
temporary history,  however,  will  probably  appear  as  soon 
as  the  French  government  can  tolerate  it,  and  delicacy  to 
surviving  individuals  will  pemiit ;  it  is  entitled  "  Sou- 
venirs," and  relates  chiefly  to  public  affairs  in  France  in 
1848-49.  Some  very  interesting  portions  of  his  corre- 
spondence, also,  are  as  yet  kept  back,  as  their  appearance 
mioht  irritate  the  government  or  wound  the  feelings  of 
persons  in  private  life. 
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The  liealth  of  De  Tocquevillu  liad  \\v\vv  been  mbust, 
and  ever  after  1850,  at  least,  wlien  he  was  coinjK'lled  to 
spend  tlie  winter  at  Sorrento,  he  was  ati'ected  hy  [tnl- 
monary  disease,  thongii  it  appears  to  liave  eseai)i'd  the 
observation  both  of  liimself  and  his  medical  atteiidajits. 
But  in  the  sunnner  of  1858  he  broke  a  bloodvessel,  and 
showed  other  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  fatal  malady. 
In  the  autumn,  as  his  strength  had  rapidly  declined,  his 
physicians  required  him  to  go  to  the  South  of  France  for 
the  winter.  Though  very  reluctant  to  leave  home,  he 
prepared  to  obey ;  and  having  made  large  provision  of 
books,  manuscrij)ts,  and  other  materials  for  the  conq)letion 
of  his  work,  he  set  out  for  Cannes,  where  he  arrived  early 
in  November,  1858.  He  was  acconij)anied  by  liis  wife  and 
his  brothers,  and  was  visited  in-  Provence  by  several  of  his 
friends.  With  others  he  kept  up  a  frequent  correspond- 
ence, and  even  labored  at  times  upon  his  work  during  the 
winter,  though  it  was  evident  to  every  eye  but  his  own 
that  he  w'as  sinking  fast.  Christian  faith,  which  had  always 
governed  his  convictions  and  regulated  his  life,  supported 
him  in  his  last  moments.  Having  received  the  sacraments 
accordino;  to  the  rites  of  that  Church  to  which  he  was 
strongly  attached,  he  died  on  the  IGth  of  April,  1859,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four.  In  conformity  with  his  own  request, 
his  remains  were  carried  to  Tocqueville,  and  in  the  village 
cemetery  there  a  plain  wooden  cross  marks  his  grave. 


THE  END. 
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